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LETTERS OF APPROBATION. 

i 

4 Rutland Square, E., Dubun, 
2nd Jan.y 1882. 

I welcome with great pleasure yonr re-iBsne of a cheap edition of the life of Father Mathew by the late Mr. John Francis Magnirc. 
For such of va as are old enough to have witnessed the almost miraculous success which attended the mission of the ' Apostle of Temperance,' 
at lie was calledi the life of Father Mathew has many pleasing attractions. 

I haTe myaelf often and often seen men who were literally festering in the pit of drunkenness suddenly rising from their wretched con- 
dition and becoming models of sobriety. And these almost instantaneous transformations were not mere passing fits of enthusiasm, but in 
truth and fact, solid, permanenti life-long oonyersions. 

But the influence which Father Mathew exercised over society was not restricted to those who had the courage to take their stand under 
llie banner of * total abstinence'. Men who had not the courage to become his disciples, had no longer the courage to display their depravity. 
Intemperance was banned. And the haK-drunken criminal who once 'gloried in his shame,' now shrank from the gaze of men. The public 
conscience would no longer tolerate the display for which it once had too much tenderness. 

Need we add that Religion and home gained vastly by this happy change. The churches were thronged, and the Sacraments frequented 
as they never were before. And in the humble homes of the labourer and artizan, there shone a light of peace and joy to which they were long 
strangers. 

I fear we want another Apostle of Temperance amongst us ; for there are too many sad proofs before us that the monster, which in former 
times filled onr towns and cities with widows and orphans and paupers, is growing up to maturity in our midst 

Witb the sincere hope that the life of Father Mathew may stimulate many to-day to rival the heroism of thoee who have just gone before 

ihem« 1 again welcome your re-issue, and wish for it the largest circulation. 

Yours fedthfullyi 

•J- EDWARD, 
Messrs. Boms k Oates. ArMishop of Dublin^ 



I BIG to express my satisfaction at your intention of publishing a new and cheap edition of John F. Maguire's very interesting and edifying life 
of Father Mathew, who, by reason of his great labours and the permanence of his work, is justly styled the Irish Apostle of Temperance. In- 
temperance in nis days, assuming vast proportions, had become a giant evil, and had effectually overborne all the ordinary resources, which 
religion had never failed to employ to repress it. And when he came to grapple with it in real earnestness, he found it was not unlike the 
* unclean spirit' of the Gospel, which our Blessed Lord assured His disciples was not to be overcome and cast out otherwise than by prayer — 
aided, nevertheless, by fasting. 

Then as now, there were not wanting powerful motives, calculated to win back the drunkard from his debasing habits — motives of self- 
respect — motives of love of Oeanily^ motives of success in life — and motives even of more powerful cogency — yet how ineffectual ! The prayers, 
the tears of fathers and mothers, of brothers and sisters, availed nothing to bring back the multitudes of drunkards, whose reason the constant 
use of intoxicating drinks had impaired, or to stay the downward course of the thousands who had placed their feet on the way of ruin. 

Remembering how Saint Francis of Assisi put on the monk's uncouth habit and rough girdle to reform the worldly spirit of the age in 
which he lived, his spiritual son and disciple. Father Mathew, in the hope of effecting a reformation in the drinking habits of his countrymen, 
adopted the onnsual, and hitherto equally unfashionable, habit of abstaining from all ' wine and strong drinks '. The surprising effects of this 
new and vigorous remedy are told in the history of his life. 

No doubt, moderation in the use of intoxicating drinks is all-sufiScient for individuals, and nothing more need be desired for them. But 
for a great and a desperate evil, as the abuse of intoxicating drinks admittedly is, a remedy more powerfiil and effective seems to be irai)eratively 
called for. Statistics prove that, in these Islands, a melancholy procession of 100,000 drunkards (Christians alas !) are aimually marching to 
an untimely grave — ^to the house of eternity — and that this army of drunkards is annually recruited from the ranks of professedly moderate 
drinkers. Half measures wiU not cure this evil, it requires the whole sacrifice of generous souls— like his— sufficient in number to make the 
necessary lasting impression on society. 

May the history of the life and labours of the Irish Apostle of Temperance obtain a wide circulation. May his example become con- 
tigio'as, and inspire many othen to follow him and to resume the noble work to which he devoted so many years of his life. 

+ MICHAEL WARREN, 
Bishop of Ferns, 

Ennibcabtht, Jantuury l«e, 188S. 
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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 

Tbe 006T of the pTevions editions of tliiB work huTing tended to restrict its circulation among the class for whom it was principally intended, 
a cheap edition is now issued. 

llie Author cannot deny himself the giatiflcation of making public, with the kind permiBsion of its distinguished writer, the following 
graceful testimony to the life and character of Father Mathew. It is a tribute from the foremost man of the day to the memory of the greatest 
moral reformer of the age. 

Hawardin, Chbsteb : 
Hy dear Sir, Jan. 14, 1864. 

• ••■■•• •••••••• 

I have eigoyed an unmixed pleasure in perusing your Biography of Father Mathxw. I am ashamed to think that, before you thus 
instructed me, I had, in common perhaps with many others, but a vague idea of his great excellence ; and I did not know the great height 
of virtue and of holiness to which he had attained. The * pledge ' must I think be judged not so much upon its abstiact merits as with 
reference to the frightful evil it was designed to meet : and thus Father Mathbw himself is to be r^^arded, with reference to the chief cause 
of his public celebrity, rather in the spirit than in the letter of his acts. But, so r^^arded and so understood, what a glorious career it was 
of apostolic labour and self-sacrifice 1 And, even apart from the whole subject of temperance, what a character have you shown us, in its 
simplicity, its eamestneas, its deep devotion, and, above all, in that boundless love which caused him to show forth, in deed and truth, the 
* beauty of holineas,' and to present to his fellow-creatures so much of the image of our Blessed Saviour ! I can truly congratulate you on 
having known and loved him ; on having been able to write of him in a spirit of such intelligent sympathy ; lastly, let me presume to say, 
on having composed your able book, from one end of it to the other, as a true continuation of his living work, and in the vety temper as 
towards God and men which he would have himself desired. 

I remain, my dear Sir, 

Very faithfully yours, 
/. F. Magwin, Etq.^ M.P. ^ W. £. QLADtTONX. 

London : Jfore^ 1865. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

On the 30th of December, or in a week less than two months after the issue of the first edition, Messrs. Longman & Co. informed me that they 
had exhausted the entire of that edition, and requested me to prepare a second with as little delay as possible. But, save in some slight 
particulars — in correction, and in supplying accidental omissions — I have not deemed it necessary to alter the text, or interfere with the 
general structure of the volume. My object was to present to the reader a true portraiture of a man who was great from his goodness, and also 
a life-like description of the extraordinary moral reformation with which his name is deathlei»ly associated, and of the people for whom, and 
the circumstances amid which, he accomplished his noble mission. The verdict of the Public Press of all parties in the United Kingdom, is a 
consolatory assurance that I have not quite failed in what to me was indeed a labour of love. 

CoBK t Ftbruary, 1864. 
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It would be a reproach to the country which he served, ne less than to the age which he adorned, were there no record of the life of Theobald 
Mathew. To allow such a man to pass away, without more notice than a paragraph in a newspaper, an article in a magazine, or a panegjrric 
fr»m the pulpit, would be a stain upon the honour of Ireland. But although I felt this as strongly as anyone could feel it, I did not venture 
to attempt the task of becoming his biographer until I saw that no other person had intimated an intention of so doing.* Not having found 
anyone undertaking a duty which more especially belonged to one of his own countrymen to undertake, I resolved on attempting it, 
notwithstanding that I had to discharge many and varied duties, which involved constant claims upon my time and attention. Setting aside 
that literary aptitude for the task, in which I but too keenly felt my deficiency, I had some circumstances in my favour^the principal of 
which was, my intimate knowledge of the subject of the contemplated memoir. I had known Father Mathew from my childhood ; and the 
feeling wkich I entertained towards him at that early period of my life, ripened into the strongest and the truest friendship as I prew to 
manhood. From that time, and up to the year 1849, when he left Ireland for America, I was more or less intimately associated with him, in 
private as well as in public He thus became known to me in almost every phase of his career and character — in his weakness as in his 

* TtM ikatflli bf Um kte DMiid Owmi Mtdden, though brflliuii and tpirlted. wm but % dE«teh, not % hlotnphj ; and ttM faiterwfehif and weU-written memoir from Um 
a490ompliahMl pen of MSm Hm—which formMl one of the ' Oar Rxemplars,' hi a Uttto woik pahliflhed k 1S61 hj OmmU, Fetter. A Oalpi»-<Ud not extend beyond fifty pefee. 
Pketchet and brief m e moii i of Father Mathew there have been, bat no biography. 
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8ti«ngtli| in his moments of despondency and gloom as in his houis of happiness and exultation. I beheld him under every ciroumstauce, 
and in every position — now on the platform, and now in his own home ; now in the presence of his equals, and now surrounded by the 
poorest, the humblest, even the most abject in society. The intimate knowledge of Father Mathew which I was enabled to acquire, was of 
advantage to my undertaking in many respects ; but the more I dwelt upon the memory of his goodness, which was in reality his greatness, 
the more I despaired of faithfully representing his character in my pages. Of one thing the reader may be sure — that if I have failed in my 
intended likeness, the failure cannot be attributed to flattery or exaggeration. The qualities of a great heart, throbbing with none but tender, 
generous, and holy emotions, cannot be exaggerated, — the difficulty is to depict them with anything like a fair approach to their reality. The 
task — rashly and presumptuously undertaken it may be — is accomplished ; and the result of no small labour, but of much greater anxiety, is 
now placed before the public. And now that it is accomplished, I feel that I have omitted many things which I ought to have done, in order 
to render the portrait life-like,, and in some degree worthy of the originaL I also feel that I may have failed in giving an adequate idea of 
that wondrous movement so providentially originated and so wisely guided by the Apostle of Temperance ; but with respect to this portion of 
my task, there was the danger of imparting an air of dulness to that which 1 desired to render interesting to the general reader. In one 
respect, at least, I have been faithful to the life and character of Father Mathew, in guarding against the voluntary introduction of any topic 
which would clash with the prevailing tone and temper of one who, devoted Catholic Priest as he was, might be truly said to belong to 
mankind rather than to party or to sect If by recording the life I have helped to perpetuate the memory of a great and good man, I have 
aohieyed a task of which I may feel some pride ; but if the perusal of these pages should inspire othen to imitate the virtues of Theobald 
MatheWi then indeed will his biographer have much reason to rejoice. 

C6&X t SqpUmber, 1863» 
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CHAPTER r. 

B^ in Thomittown Houae— His Family —His Infancy^-His singalar Gentle- 
ness and Goodness as a Child— Hiding the Spoons— His Influence over 
his Brothers— Hii Love of Order— Tbe ^k Stockings— Taste for En- 
rineerinff— The Gentleman with the Tail— Is to be aPriest— His Walk 
from School— Enters and onits MaTnooth— Is ordained— His first Ser- 
mon—His first Ifission in Kilkenny— >Tha Begolar Oiders— Canss of his 
leaTing Kilkenny. 

• 

SoMB five miles west of Cashel, the ancient capital of th^ Connty of 
Tipperary, and at the head of a fertile plain, running westward 
between the Kilmanagh and Galtee range of mountains, locally well 
known as the ' Golden Vale,' there stands a noble mansion m the 
midst of a still nobler demesne. Its name is Thomastown. And here, 
on the 10th of October, 1790, Theobald Mathbw was bom. Thomas- 
town was for many gcaierations the property of a high county family, 
famous for its wealth and extrayacance, and notable in records of both 
Houses of the Irish Parliament but now utterly extinct The park, 
two thousand acres in extent, is still in high repute, (in a county in 
which timber is not oyer abundant), for its long beech ayenues, its 
yenemble oaks, and its massiye chesnuts, which riyal those of Bushy. 
Pleasure erounds^ pieces of ornamental water^ and long formal terraces 
in the ola style, Re around Thomastown Qouse — an immense, long- 
winged castellated pile, not more than two hundred years old. An in- 
teresting account of its builder, and of the mode of life he adopted, can 
be found in Sheridan's 'Life of Swift,' together with a circumstantial 
narratiye of the Dean's yisit to Thomastown, and his entertainment 
there. It it now the property of the Viscount de Chabot, the repre- 
sentatiye of an illustnous French line, to whom, as the nearest sur- 
yiying rektiye, the estate was directly bequeathed by the Lady 
Elizabeth, or Ellisha (as she is styled in the old peerages) Mathew, 
daughter of the first and sister of the second and last Earl Llandaff, an 
eccentric but kind-hearted spinster, of whom further mention must be 
made hereafter. 

With the trunk line of the Mathew femily. traced back to Rader, 
in Qlamor^, by Menryn Archdale, and other genealogy-compilers 
after him, this biography has nought to do. Such authentic particu- 
lars as can be procured at this time of Father Mathew's immediate 
family, one of the branch line& and the only one with any representa- 
tiyes now left, are scantjr in the extreme. We know this much for 
certain— that some time in the second half of the last century, the date 
of which eyent cannot be giyen with accuracy, John Mathew of Tliurles 
married a Miss O'Rahill, a member of a resj^ctable fiamily ; that this 
couple died shortly after their marriage,leay]ng two daughters* and a 
son, James Biathew ; and that Qeoige Mathew of Thomastown, after- 
wards Baron and first Earl of Llandaff, adopted and educated the 
orphan boy. In due time James ^w to manhood, when he found 
himself in a yery little better position than that c^ a dependent upon 
the bounty of his patron : but it is dear that his protector did not 
neglect the charge he yoluntarily assumed, for James Mathew re- 
mained constantly at Thomastown, and during the long absences of the 
owner of that grand old place was entrusted with Uie management of 
the household and establishment 

While still resident here, he married Anne, daughter of George 
Whyte, Esq.. of Cappa Whyte, she being then in her sixteenth year, 
and endowed with considerable personal oeauty. Eyen this important 
step did not seyer his connection with Thomastown. for he continued 
to dwell there for seyeral years afterwards. ChOdien were npidly 
bom to James and Anne M!athew. The fourth son, named Theoudd, 
was the future founder of the Temperance moyement in Ireland. So 
was it that Thomastown was the place of his birth and infancy. 

* 5?*t*^ ^ dwflilwi w«rt iiiMTl«d.~oiM to Francto Kmrny, Bm., wboM gnuid- 
^JgjjCo. Oodc : tte othir to Jotn HSnC liq.-ftotiSiftt gmOfmtm crfgoS 



About the year 1795, James Mathew, finding a young family 
quickly springing up, and wishing, no doubt, to secure for himself some 
more permanent footing in the world than his position in Thomastown 
promised, took a large farm, with a commodious dwelling-house upon 
it, called Rathcloheen, in the immediate yicinity of Thomastown House ; 
transported thither his wife and children, and so set up for himself. 
This change he effected without any cessation of kindness and good- 
will on the part of the now ennobled master of the soil Lands were let 
to Jame<) Mathew upon easy terms ; his flocks and cattle grazed 
gratuitously upon the rich pastures of the demesne ; and, things going 
on well with him, he soon became prosperous and eyen wealthy, in 
those halcyon days for farmers of the war time. As years rolled on, no 
less than twelye children, nine boys and three girls, were bom to him. 
Of these— one haying died in her childhood — ^but one brother and two 
sisters are now left ; and from them, as they were much younger than 
their priest-brother, but little can be gathered of Theobald Mathew's 
earlier years. 

Theobald was, from his infancy, the f&yourite child of his mother. 
There was something singularly sweet and engaging in the boy, which 
drew the mother's heart towards him ; and his own love for her, which 
was eyinced in a hundred child-like ways, strengthened the mutual 
attachment By his mother's side he preferred passing the hours the 
others spent in. play ; and he was consequently somewhat scomfuUy 
designated ' the ret ' by his brothers and sisters. At Thomastown 
House, too, before and alter his father's quitting it for Rathcloheen, 
he was in higher estimation than the rest of the young people. The 
Earl's daughter. Lady Elizabeth, some fifteen or twenty years the 
boy's senior, formed an affection for him which never waned during her 
life. 

It does not always happen that the characteristics of the future man 
are to be traced in the impulses of the child ; but in the impulses as 
well as in the habits of the fine sturdy handsome boy, the joy and 
pride of his fond mother, one may behold, though in modified form, the 
same remarkable characteristics of the man who for many years occupied 
a prominent position in the world, and who owed his singular power 
oyer his fellow-men more to the influence of a loving and beneficent 
nature than to intellectual superiority or pre-eminence. In one res- 
pect especially the child and the man were identical. From his earliest 
years, the desire to afford pleasure to others, to be the means of con- 
ferring happiness on some one human creature, was his most marked 
cliaracteristic. Even at this period of his life, Uiis desire had assumed 
the form of a confirmed habit, which, as y^n rolled on, became almost 
as uncontrolUble as a possion. Young Theobald, or Toby, as he was 
familiarly styled, had rather an aversion to the rude sports of his 
brothers and their young friends and play-fellows, although he was gay 
and cheerful as boys usually are. But while the hardy young fellows 
were enguzed in play, or were absent on some expedition through the 
woods of Thomastown, Theobald was to be found in close attendance 
on his mother, expressing his love for that fond and indulgent parent 
in artless prattle, or satisfying his affection by clinging to Uie skirt of 
her robe, and looking up mto her ^ce, with his sweet innocent glances 
1>eaming from the foveliest eyes of dear limpid blue. Thou^li this 
stroiuBf attachment to his mother, which had a peculiar influence upon 
his after life, filling him with reverence . for gooa and holy women, was 
a source of constant ridicule to his brothers, who calle<l Iiim ' the Pet,' 
addressed him as * Miss Molly.' and accused him of being always * tied 
to his mother's apron-string ; ' still, from an early age, he acquired an 
influence over them which they never attempted to dispute or resist, 
and which he retained and they felt to the last moment of tlieir 
connection in this world. The boy was in many renpects different from 
other boys. Not only was he more loveable, from his goodness and 
gentleness, and his invariable habit of seeking to adonl pleasure t4> 
others ; but there was a sweet gravity, even a dignity, in the luauiier of 
the child, which was most remarkable at such a perioil of life. While 
tied to his mother's apron-string, as his brothers aeclared him to be, he 
was not munindfol of their i&t8RstS| or indifferent to their marked 
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partiality for good things ; for he employed the influence he derived 
irom his mother's love, to coax from her uie materials for a little feast, 
of which he was to be the proud dispenser, and with which it was his 
delight to surprise them, as they returned home, rosy with health and 
exercise, and with the a]>petites of young wolves. To procure a feast — 
to preside over it— to witness the relish with which the sweet things 
were, not to say despatched, but devoured — this was a kind of passion 
with this mere child. Not that he was bv any means personally 
indifferent to such delicacies — what healthy boy ever was t— But that 
he derived more pleasure from bestowing them on his brothers than 
in sharing them with them. 

When a very little fellow, he was particularly partial to plum-pud- 
ding, for which delicacy, it may be said, he never entirely lost his 
relish. In after years, he tookpieasure in telling how one Christmas, 
while the family were still at Thomastown, he quietly secreted, beneath 
the cushion of a great old-fashioned chair, the silver spoons which had 
been used with the plum-pudding. Great was the consternation of the 
servants, and awful the amazement — the utter stupefaction— of the 
butler, at the sudden and unaccountable disappearance of the plate. 
The servants were in a lamentable state of alarm, naturallv dreadins 
that suspicion should fall upon them ; and as for the family they did 
not know what to think ot the strange occurrence. At length Theo- 
bald confessed, and not without some degree of pride, that he had put 
them away in a safe place, so that they might be ready at hand when 
the next Christmas brought with it its customary pudding. Upon 
which confession, which relieved many a heart from a load of uneasi- 
ness, Lord Llanaafif, who was one of the kindest of men, promised his 
young favourite that, instead of waiting for Christmas, which was then 
a year distant, there should be a plum-pudding ever^ Sunday — a promise 
which was received with a vehement shout of delight This incident 
occurred while he was yet a very little fellow ; but the recollection of 
Lord Llandafifs kindness never faded from the retentive and grate- 
ful memory of Theobald Mathew. 

Though Theobald was the fourth child, with three brothers older 
than himself, it was singular to observe how he led them, as if by 
natural right, and how they yielded to him and obeyed quite as a 
matter of course. His brothers seemed to feel as if he were different 
from themselves ; and in more respects than one this difference really 
existed. He never joined in any cruel sport, or willindy inflicted 
pain upon a living thing. Coursing, and shooting, and ferreting, in 
which nis young companions indulged, and of their- proficiency in 
which they were boastmlly proud, he detested with all his heart He 
once witnessed with horror and compassion the agony of a poor hunted 
hare, in her breathless stni^le witn the fierce do^ ; and from that 
moment he held the sport m abhorrence. The sight of a shattered 
wing, or blood-stained breast of a bird, brought down bv his brother's 
gun, filled the heart of the boy with the sense of pain ; for his impulse 
was to succour and befriend, not to persecute or destroy. Then he 
was never known to have uttered, not to say an improper word, or 
word of dubious meaning, but even a light word ; and a harsh or 
unkind expression towards any person was never known to have fallen 
from his lips. In this respect, as in many others, the child was indeed 
the father of the man. 

In after life, he was remarkable for his love of order, his neatness of 
dress, and the propriety which, in spite of his voluntary poverty, 
distinguished the arrangements of his modest dwelling. To find any- 
thing out of its right place was, to him, a source of annoyance ; it 
offended against his sense of order and regularity. An incident is told 
of him, which displays this peculiarity manifesting itself at a very 
early age. While still at Thomastown, he happened to see, in the 
breakfast parlour, a pair of silk stockings on the oack of a chair before 
the fire, where they had been placed, perhaps with a view to their 
being * aired' previously to being worn. The indignant disgust of Master 
Toby may be imagined when it is said that he tore Uie offending 
articles from the chair, and flung them into the fire, where they were 
soon destroyed. As may be supposed, there was a keen search made 
for the stockings, which were of^ a valuable kind, and there was much 
astonishment at their mysterious disappearance. At last, as a desperate 
resource, Toby was asked if he had seen the missing articles. * I did,' 
said the little fellow, ' and I burned them too.' ' Burned them 1 — 
why did you do such a thing, you bold boy ? ' was the very natural 
question. ' They had no right to be in the breakfast parlour ; that 
was no place for them,* said the boy, sturdily. * Toby is right,' said 
Lady Elizabeth Mathew ; * they should not have been put there.' Lady 
Elizabeth, who was then about twenty -five years of age, thought the 
loss of her stockings fully copipensated by the lesson administered to 
her attendants from the hps of a child. 

Between Rathcloheen and Thomastown, where he was ever sure of 
being received with affection by Lady Eliz^ibeth, Theobald's early 
years were happily passed. As each successive year rolled by, he was 
more an object of love and admiration to young as well as old. This 
may seem to savour somewhat of exaggeration, when said of a mere 
child— a boy, with a boy's wilfulness ; but it will appear more pro- 
bable when the loving centle sweet nature of the child is considered — 
^ir^o H is Tememberod that he was always striving, with kindly 



ingenuity, to procure some indulgence or gratification for others — ^for 
his brothers wno looked up to and obeyed nim — for the servants, who 
adored him — for the poor, who were never tired of invoking blessings 
on the head of their young benefactor, and who looked upon him as a 
* bom saint' 

The strange influence he acquired over his brothers, three of whom 
were his seniors, was displayea in various ways. Theobald was some- 
what of an engineer. The farm-yard and out-offices as well as the 
dwelling-house of Bathcloheen were indebted for their supply of water 
to a small stream, which flowed from Thomastown demesne. During 
the winter it amply sufficed for every purpose, but in the heat of 
summer, the little stream shrank in its bed, and afforded but a scanty 
supply to the varied wants of the establishment. This partial failure, 
which was of annual occurrence, excited the interest of Theobald, not 
alone on account of the practical inconvenience which the loss of the 
pure element occasioned, out also from the love which he felt for the 
stream that prattled with such musical voice over its shallow bed, or 
flashed so brightly in the sunlight ; and on a fine summer day there 
might have been seen a handsome boy, in the midst of a group of fine 
lads, all bigger than himself, working away with spade or shovel of 
appropriate mmensions, deepening the channel, improving its levels, or 
directing its scanty but precious waters into a better course. Mamy 
years after these feats of infant engineering, he never cotQd see a riU 
of spring water running to waste without considering how it might be 
turned to the best advantage for the use of man ; so vivid and lasting^ 
with this impressionable and tenacious nature, were the events bjm. 
memories of his youthful days. 

If Theobald was the 'Pet' of his mother and the 'Miss Molly' of 
the house, he was not on that account in any way deficient in coura^ 
moral or physical Quite the contrary, as a rather singular instance will 
prove. ' There lived, some half dozen miles firom his father's house, a 
gentleman, to whom alleged acts of cruelty to the peasantry in the time 
of the Rebellion, then fresh in the memory of all classes, had attached 
an evil fame. So wicked and inhuman had been the conduct of this 
gentleman, that the people in the neighbourhood declared he was ' the 
ould boy nimself, all out ; ' and more than one^ village gossip, in the 
blacksmith's forge, or by the kitchen hob, was willing to ' take her Bible' 
that the object of her horror was gifted with a tail ; though the horns, 
it was admitted, were not ordinarily visible. Theobald heard the story, 
perhaps, from one of his many pensioned crones, who crossed herselt 
devoutly as she described to her * darlin' Master Toby* the supernatural 
appendage of the gentleman of evil reputation. The Strang story, 
which was firmly TOlieved in by the servants of the house, seized fast 
hold of the lad's imagination, and he resolved to satisfy nimseUl by 

personal inspection, whether Mr. were in reality so wonderfully 

and so unpleasantly endowed. Accordingly, he rose earhr one morning 
and, having saddlea his pony with his own hands, he galloped or trotted 
on his journey of more than half a dozen miles, till he reached the ^te 
of the gentleman's demesne ; and there, partly concealed by a projecting 
portion of the wall, he remained for hours seated firmly on his pony's 

back waiting in the hope of seeing Mr. come forth, and thus afford 

him the opportimity oi satisfying his curiosity. He had his trouble for 

nothing, tor no Mr. was to be seen that day ; and Toby was at 

length compelled, by hunger more than by weariness, to turn ms pony's 
hesS homewards. In a few years after this strance expedition, he met 
the same gentleman in society, and then convinced himself that, what- 
ever the interior man might nave been, the exterior was nowise different 
from that of ordinary mortals. 

The boy seemed to be marked out by nature for something different 
from other boys. His kindness, gentleness, and unselfishness ; his sweet 
and cheerful gravity ; his tender compassion for the poor, the lame, the 
blind, and the sick^including a liberal proportion of impostors among 
them — who thronged the door-steps and invaded the spacious kitchen of 
his father's hospitable house ; his wonderful reverence for God's name, 
which he never lightly pronounced, — all marked out Theobald, especially 
in the estimation of Uie women of the household, as the future ' Priest 
of the family.' Mrs. Mathew was a pious Catholic, and, like most good 
mothers of her creed in Ireland, she noped to see one of her many sons 
dedicated to the service of religion. One of the elder boys was * intended ' 
for the Church ; and a namesake and relative had actually presented 
hun, or his mother for him, with a costly suit of vestments and a 
valuable chalice ; but, much to his mother's regret, Geor^'s ' vocation ' 
proved to be rather a passing impulse, tban tnat irresistible attraction 
towards the sanctuary wnich so many young people in Ireland experience 
at an early age, and which enables them to overcome every obstacle, and 
resist every temptation to a worldly career. One day, while her now 
numerous family surrounded the spacious dining-table, the good lady, 
looking round with natural pride at her little army of handsome healthy 
boys, ^most involuntarily exclaimed — ' Is it not unfortunate ? I have 
nine sons, and not one of them to be a priest ! ' The boys glanced at 
George, and blushing George fixed his eyes steadily upon his plate. 
But the silence was soon broken ; for scarcely had the words, which so 
truly expressed the inmost thoiights of the speaker, been uttered, when 
Theobald started from his chair, and cried out, with a voice foil of 
emotion, ' Mother, don't be uneasy ; I will be a priest 1 ' His inother 
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folded him in her arms, expressiDg her delight and gratitnde in kisses 
and bleminm; and from that moment Theobald Mathew was looked 
upon as dedicated and belonging to the Chnrch. From that moment 
also, hia influence over his brothers, which had been singularly great 
before, was confirmed and increased ; which influence, gathering strength 
as yeaia rolled on, was not always to their personal luivantage in after 
life. 

When he had reached his twelfth year, Lady Elizabeth, his constant 
friend and protectress, announced her intention of educating him at her 
own cost She selected for him a school of good repute in Kilkenny, to 
which he was accordingly sent 

Lore for his family and kindred was ever with Theobald Mathew one 
of the stroncest and most ardent feelings of his nature. This feeling 
was nurtured and strengthened in the booom of a happy home. It was 
warmed into early vigour in the sunshine of domestic affection, and was 
never chilled by coldness or unkindness. While in the school at Kil- 
kenny, he yielded to an uncontrollable desire to see his parents and 
family, and enjoy in their beloved society the festival of Easter. With- 
out acquainting anyone of his intention, he set out on foot on a journey 
of between thirty and forty miles ; but, sustained by the strong feeling 
with which he was animated, the affectionate boy got through it bravely, 
and at the close of a long day arrived, weary and foot-sore, at his fathers 
house, where he was receiveil in the arms of his delighted mother, who 
thougnt only of his love for her, and her joy at the unexpected meeting 
and hinted no word of rebuke as she stramed him to her breast Many 
a time— aye, a full half century after — did Father Mathew tell of that 
sweet greeting, which more than repaid the young traveller for the toil 
and fatigue of that tremendous undertaking. 

The late Mr. Kichard Sullivan, who for some years represented Kil- 
kenny in Parliament, was a schoolfellow of his ; and he was often heard 
to say that there was no more ponular boy, nor one more universally 
beloved by teachers and students, tnan Theobald Mathew. His mother 
was frequently gladdened by the tidings of her favourite son's progress 
in his studies. By no means a brilliant bov, he was attentive and studious, 
and of good natural parts. The president of the academy, the Rev. 
Patrick Magrath. was a man of keen discrimination as well as of sound 
scholanhip ; ana he entertained a high opinion of the capacity of his 
amiable and attractive pupil, whose attention to his studies and invariably 
exemplary conduct were the constant theme of his pn^i^* 

A writer in the ' Dublin Review,' who wrote of Theobald Mathew in 
after years, when his name was famous, thus describes him as a boy — the 
father of the future man ; corroborating to the letter the account given 
of him by the surviving members of his family : — 

The writer of this article has been intimately acquainted with the Eev. Theo- 
bald Mathew from his earliest boyhood, und he can trnlv sav, that even at that 
early stage of life he knew nobody so much or so generally beloved as the indi- 
vidoal who is now the 'observed of all observers' throughout Ireland. Incapable 
of anger or resentment, utterly free from selfUhness, always anxious to nhare 
with others whatever he possessed, iealous of the affections of those ts whom 
he waa particalarly attached, remarkably gentle in hia manners, fond of ex- 
pressing himself rather in similes than in language ; averse from the boisterous 
amusements to which boys in general are prone, and preferring to them (^uiet 
walks by the banks of a river, or by the aide of green hedgea, in company with 
two or three select associates, and yet very far m>m being of a pensive disposi- 
tion — on the contrary, so cheerful that the slightest ludicrous occurrence turned 
the smile he generallv wore into hearty langhter^he grew up esteemed by 
eyeryl>ody who knew him. Even in his boyhood he seemed never to live for 
himself ; and yet by not seeking it he exercised an influence upon those around 
him, which they never thought of qnestioninff. Such was his character in his 
early days. And when the writer of these lines, after an interval of thirty 
years or more, visited Mr. Mathew in the autumn of 1888, he could discern 
no change in the outlinea of that character, except that it was accompanied by 
a greater degree of physical activity, acquired from almost incessant motion in 
the performance of sacerdotal or chuitable engagementa, which seemed to have 
no end throughout the whole day. 

Haying gone through the usual course of studies necessary as a pre- 
paration for Maynooth, he was sent to that college, under the auspices of 
the Meet Reverend Dr. Bray, and matriculated in the Humanity Class 
on the 10th of September, 1807. 

When the young student entered that famous college its president was 
the Very Reverend Dr. Montague, a learned scholar and divine. Theo- 
bald Mathew was not destined to finish his scholastic career in the halls 
of Maynooth. The rules of that institution were then, as now, strict in 
their character, and rigid in their enforcement Thus, for instance, it 
is not allowed that one student shall visit another in his room ; as, were 
it lawful to do so, irregularities and abuses would be likely to follow in 
consequence ; one of which would be the interruption to the studies 
which, at a certain period of the year, the student prosecutes in private. 
But if two or more students assemble in the room of one of them for the 
purpose of eating, which is defined in the technical phraseology of the 
college by the term ' oommssan^io,' they do so at the risk of expulsion. 
It may have been that young Mathew did not regard this rule in its 
serious aspect, or that the temptation for feast-giving was too strong for 
his powers of retistance ; bat it is the fact that he violated the rule in a 
marJced manner, by giving a party to a fSsw special friends among the 
students ; and the meeting being of a convivial. chaxmcter,.dia attention 



of the anihoritiea was attracted to a circnmstanoe extraordinary and 
unlooked-for in such a place. The master of the feast was at once put 
under oensure ; but anticipating expulsion as the result of the formal 
investigation which was to be held in due course, he quitted the 
college of his own will^ and thus probablv avoided what would have 
been regarded by many, who would never nave too closely scrutinised 
the real cause of offence, as a sti^a upon his moral character. The 
offence, which was quite venial m its nature, was just the one which 
Theobald Mathew was most likely to commit It would be seen that 
it was but a manifestation of that habit of giving, that love for afford- 
ing pleasure to, or conferring happiness on others, which was one of 
the most marked characteristics, indeed passions, of his beneficent 
nature. He left the college in 1808. The time, however, was to com^ 
when he, who then hurriedly passed from its walls, was to be received 
within them with such honours as are but rarely accorded to, and 
more rarely deserved by, man from his fellows — when he was to be 
hailed with affectionate reverence by venerable priests and learned 
professors, and with tumultuous acclamations by warm-hearted and 
enthusiastic students. One might be disposed to think that this un- 
expected severance of his connection with Maynooth was specially 
intended by Providence : for, had he gone through the usual coarse 
in the classes of that college, he might have become a rural parish 
priest, even have worn the mitre ; and though he was certain of being 
beloved by his flock, whether of a parish or a diocese, the world at 
large would, in all human probability, never have heard of the name of 
Father Mathew. 

Stimulated by the edifying example as much as impressed by the 
poverty of two aged friars, the representatives of the Capuchin Order 
m Kilkenny, he determined on attaching himself to that lowliest and 
least influential of the Regular Orders in Ireland ; and, with that 
object in view, he proceeded to Dublin, where he placed himself under 
the spiritual care of the Very Reverend Celestine Corcoran, of that 
city. And on Easter Saturday, in the year 1814, he was ordained by 
the Most Reverend Dr. Murray, a prelate whose Apostolic virtues com- 
manded the reverence even of his bitterest opponents. That solemn 
act was the commencement of a friendship which, increasing as years 
rolled over the heads of the Archbishop and the Priest, terminated only 
in death. Dr. Murray was through hfe the faithful friend and power- 
ful supporter of Father Mathew. 

On this memorable Easter Saturday was his mother*8 long-cherished 
ambition for her beloved son fully gratified. He was now what she 
had hoped to see him— a priest of the sanctuary, whose voice would bo 
heard m the pulpit, whose consecrated hands would minister at the 
altar. 

It vras while on a brief visit to his home that he was presented with 
a chalice, one of the most acceptable offerings which can be made to a 
young priest ; and upon its base he had subee<iuently engraved these 
wonls— *Pray for the touU of James and Anne McUhew^ of Thomoi- 
iovm* — thus associating their honoured names and sacred memories 
with the celebration of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. This was the 
chalice he invariably used in private, and to which he was particularly 
attached. 

His first sermon was delivered in the parish chapel of Kilfeacle, in 
his native county of Tipperary. It was on the occasion of his saying 
Mass for the pnest He read and explained the Gk)spel of the day, 
which proclaims the startlmg truth, that it is more diificult for a rich 
man to enter the Kingdom of Heaven than for a camel to pass through 
^e eye of a needle. His principal auditor of this his first sermon was 
a village magnate and millionaire, Mr. Scully— considered to be one 
of the richest men in Tippemry. This rural Croceus was much struck 
with the discourse, whicn was not a little enhanced by the singularly 
youthful and interesting appearance of the preacher, who rightly ex- 
pldned that it was not the possession of riches which was culpable in 
the sight of God, but in the disposition or use made of them. Mr. 
Scully was a very laroe as wdl as a very rich man ; and meeting the 
premier at breakfast, he expressed his personal acknowledgments thus : 
* Father Mathew, I feel very much obkged to yon for trying to sc^ueeze 
me through the eye of a needle '. The old gentleman was at that time 
corpulent enough to have blocked up the Camel's Gate at Jerusalem. 

Father Mathevr's first mission was in Kilkenny, where he joined the 
small community of Capuchins. The community was small and poor, 
and their church was not particularly well attended prior to his becom- 
ing attached to it But soon after his arrival a striking change waa 
effected. The Friary, as it was called, became, ere long, not only 
popular, but fashionable, thronged by the poor and f^uented by the 
rich. The fame of the young friar spread rapidly through that Catholic 
city, and his virtues were tne theme of every tongue. His personal 
appearance was of itself sufficient to excite interest, and his manners 
harmonised with his outward form. In the first bloom and freshness of 
early manhood, graceful and elegant in his figure and carriage, with a 
countenance of singular beauty, of expression even more than of feature ; 
winning of speech, polished of address, modest and unobtrusive — the 
youthful priest was ^culated to create the most favourable imnression. 
Those who remember him at that period of his life speak of t&0 extra- 
ordinaiy beauty of hu ooantenanoe^ and tha iodMsc&alk&a^ c«^«sa^» ^^ 
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its expression— so good, and pure, and holy-*' something angelic' — 
reflecting faithfully the inwara souL But personal attractions, how- 
ever they might have commanded attention, or even fascinated for the 
moment, wotild soon have failed to influence in his favour, had they 
not heen accompanied hy those sterling qualities of mind and heart, as 
well as that wonderful zeal for the cause of religion, which Father 
Mathew brought with him to the duties of his sacred calling. 

It was in tne unobtrusive but onerous and important duties of the 
confessional that he first di8tinf;ui8hed himself. In that confined and 
comfortless * box ' he was certain to be foimd almost at any hour, even 
from the earliest in the morning till the latest at night, during which 
the chapel was open to the faiuifuL Here was the principal theatre 
of his priestly mission ; receiving, under the most solemn seal of con- 
fidence, the sad story of the sinner, consoling the afflicted, cheering and 
fortifying the weary spirit strengthening the feeble against temptation, 
guiding and directmg by his advice and counseL The poor, as usual, 
were the first to appreciate his worth ; and they, by their lavish praise 
of the ' new director,' attracted the attention of those of a different class, 
with whom the youthful priest became an object of the deepest interest, 
and even veneration. Toung as he was in years, and younger still in 
experience of the world, his advice, even in matters not altogether 
stnctly within the province of a clergyman, was eagerly sought for by 
many whose hair was streaked with the silver of age. Nor was his 
advice without its value ; for, to an instinctive uprightness, and a stem 
sense of justice, he united great natural shrewdness and sagacity, with 
clearness and soundness of judgment 

Even at this early period of his ministry, his efforts as a preacher 
were more successful than might have been supposed from the extreme 
thinness and weakness of his yet undeveloped voice. But there was 
the one great and much-atoning charm — ^the evident sincerity of the 
preacher. Thin and weak, almost shrieking, as his voice was at this 
time, it reached the heart of the listener, stirring its inmost recesses, 
and quickening its pulsation with sympathetic fervour. Few men were 
ever animated with a more ardent love of Gk>d and humanity than 
glowed in the breast of Father Mathew, as his whole career testifies ; 
and that sacred love breathed in every word which he spoke from the 
altar or the pulpit It is not here necessary to allude to him further as 
a preacher ; for he shortly quitted Kilkennv for Cork, the scene of his 
future missionary labours, and likewise of his world-wide fame as the 
great moral reformer of his aee. 

While in Kilkenny, the benevolence and charity which were the 
leading features of his character sought every opportunity for their 
constant exercise. The bo^ was here repeated in the man. He was 
never happy unless in doing good. To confer happiness on others 
seemed to be the instinctive craving of his nature. Had he a pound 
in his possession, it was only so long as there was no poor person near 
him with whom he could share it ; but had he anything left, after 
having relieved the wants of the necessitous, it was his greatest delight 
to surround himself with a few chosen friends, whom ne entertained 
with a warmth and grace of hospitality that specially distinguished him. 
The boy feast-giver of Thomastown and Kathcloheen was now the 
modest entertainer of the Capuchin convent in Kilkenny. 

His departure from Kilkenny was one of the great events as well as 
the turning-point of his life. It assisted to place him in that position 
in which he nad the opportunity of best displajin^ those noble qualities 
which gathered rouna nim the love and aomiration of his fellow-men, 
and prepared the way for that extraordinary career which rendered the 
name and character and labours of the humble friar the pride of his 
country and the property of mankind. It may, therefore, be not un- 
fitting to explain the cause oi his leaving Kilkenny, and taking up his 
residence at Cork. 

At the time when Father Mathew commenced the duties of his 
ministry, the Catholic Church of Ireland was but slowly emerging from 
a persecution which had endured, with greater or less severity, and with 
but occasional snatches of repose, almost from the period of the Refor- 
mation. But upon no branch of the Irish Church nad that persecution 
fallen so heavily as upon the Regular Orders. And not omj had the 
Regular Orders to endure the worse mali^ty of laws conceived in a 
spirit of hate, and bom of fierce and sanguinary times, when passion -or 
selfish policy idone influenced the legislators of those days ; but they had 
also to endure the restraints imposed upon them by more than one 
bishop of their own Church, in whose diocese the feeble representatives 
of once proud and illustrious orders sought an asylum, established their 
poor convent, erected their little chapel, and pursued their mission of 
unostentatious but active usefulness. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, in his admirable * Life of Dr. Doyle,' writing of this 
period, inched almost of the very year which saw Father Mathew a 
Capuchin friar in the little convent of Eolkenny, uses these words : — 
*Tne Irish fria^ at this period, were slighted to such an extent by 
even the prelates and priests of their own religion, that the Holy See 
was obliged formally to interfere ' ; and Mr. Fitzpatrick quotes an 
official letter from Cardinal Litta to Archbishop Trov, dated the 14th 
of October, 1815, in which the bitter complaints made by the ' Regu- 
lars of Ireland' are set forth. 

The Qid^r to which the young priest attached himself very much 



from the humility of his nature, was one of the poorest and most 
neglected at that time in the country, and certainlv offered no worldly 
attractions to those who joined its few and feeble communities. Of 
the different subdivisions of the order of Minorites founded by Frauds 
of Assisi, the Capuchins, or cowled, who followed the rigorous precepts 
laid down by Matthew Barcht, three hundred years after the oeath 0i 
the great saint, were the humblest and most mortified. To this section, 
represented at that time in Ireland by a few priests in the most im- 

Sortant towns. Father Mathew freely and of his own choice attached 
imself ; and with them he cast lus lot in the Church. In these 
kingdoms the Catholic clergy, secular and regular, have but one means 
of support— the voluntary contributions of the people. There are, for 
them, no endowments, no glebes, no rent-charges, no Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners — the said functionaries being, it may be supposed, super- 
fluous in connection with the Catholic Church. By the people ahme 
are the churches built, the educational and charitable institutions main- 
tained, the bishops and parish priests and curates, the monks and friars 
of various orders, supported, sheltered, and clothed throughout the 
entire country. Fifty vears since, the priest was necessarily a heavier 
burden upon the people than he is now. A hundred years ago the 
Catholic population of Ireland did not exceed a million and a half of 
souls ; and, consequently, when the Church began to revive after her 
long and dreary night of suffering, and her oppressors at length dis- 
covered that no enactment could mish her out of existence, or mminish 
her vitalitv, and so gave up actively oppressing, without, however, 
repealing the disgraceful laws which continued the power of oppression, 
the Catholic bishops endeavoured to keep the number of priests within 
the closest limits commtible with supplymg the spiritual wants of their 
respective flocks. While acknowledging the value of the Regular 
Oraers, the Irish bishops, were they so inclined, could scarcely en- 
courage their coming among their already overburdened people, who 
would have to support them in addition to their ordinary jiastors ; and 
this policy, on tne part of the bishops generally, and wmch in some 
dioceses assumed the regularity of a system, led to much.unhappiness 
amongst those Regulars who ventured to establish themselves in the 
different towns. This condition of affairs, so far from deterring, rather 
induced Father Mathew to join the Capuchins, whose watonword — 
* humility ' — was the guiding principle of ms Ufa. 

As it has been already stated, the young priest had not been long in 
Kilkenny before his worth was discovered. The Friary, which was 
not particularly well attended previously, became popular ; his con- 
fessional was constentlj crowded ; and the people, rich as well as poor, 
came to him for advice and consolation. But nis career in this the 
first scene of his missionary labours was soon brought to an end. In 
certain dioceses the Regulars were more restricted toan in others. As 
a mle, they were not endowed with * functions ' — ^the power of adminis- 
tering Baptism and Extreme Unction, the first and last Sacraments. 
Their chapels, too, were under particular regulations. For instance, 
parishoners were not permitted to approach the Paschal Communion 
within their walls, and friars were restndned from administering it, 
though at all other seasons except Easter it was permitted. Also, 
friars could not perform the marriage ceremony without special per- 
mission. There were other distinctions between Seculars and R^|;ular8 ; 
but those mentioned were the most remarkable. Many of them hold to 
this day, and, it must be remarked, without having their justice or 
necessity questioned. 

A circumstance occurred which brought his mission in Kilkennv to 
a rather abmpt and unexpected termination. The bishop in those days 
was the l^ht Rev. Dr. Marum, a highly educated ana conscientious 
man, with, however, very strong notions of church discipline. On 
Saturday evening. Father Mathew was, as usual, in his confeflsional, the 
doors of which were beseiged by a crowd of penitents awaiting their 
turn for adnnssion. He was closely engaged in his sacred duty, when 
an ecclesiastic entered the chapel, walk^ direct to his confessional, and 
handed him a document of an urgent nature. Father Mathew opened 
it, read the first few lines, rose from his seat, and departed humbly from 
the church, saying to his anxious flock, who felt that something strange 
was about to happen — * Go to your other clergymen ; I have no power 
to hear your con&ssion anj longer '. He had received a command from 
the bishop to cease hearms confessions on the alleged gronnd of his 
having, contrary to the regulations of the diocese, administered Paschal 
Communion. A report spread abroad that Father Mathew had been 
suspended, and the circumstance under which he had received the 
order from the bishop gave some show of probability to the rumour. 
It was but a mmour ; yet the deprivation so imposed cut him to the 
soul. He determined to leave Kilkenny without delay, and seek some 
other diocese ; which intention he put into immediate execution. The 
bishop discovered, when too late, that the complaint on which he so 
rigorously acted was entirely groundless, and that the young friar had 
never infringed the regulations of the diocese. Explanations and 
apologies were offered ; but Father Mathew's resolution was not to be 
changed, and he hastened his departure from the scene of Ms first 
mission. Ever after, the bishop deplored his own hastiness in tbk 
transaction, and did all in his power to lighten the efiects of • liofir 
which he could not zecalL 
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RnroTB fipom the din of traffic, and shut out from the public eje, there 
then, and for many years after, existed in the city of Cork a little 
chapel of humble pretensions, botn as to appearance and accommodation. 
This diminutive place of worship had oeen erected by a celebrated 
member of the Capuchin Order, a man whoee strong and powerful in- 
tellect and scholarly attainments were devoted as well to the defence 
of his persecuted or endangered faith, as to the promotion of liberal and 
tolemnt opinions, and the maintenance of social order. This was the 
famous Father Arthur O'Learr. As a priest, he was pious, aealous, 
charitable ; as a public writer ne was bold, eloquent, ot lively fancy, 
and replete with that humorous vein which is so useM to a cause, ana 
so dit*"«^"g to an opponent Fearless and formidable champion to the 
oppressed, as he proved himself to be during many trying years, while 
the mass of his countrymen were slowly emerging from an oppression 
against which it seemed almost useless to contend, it is onlv natural 
that Father 0*Leary should be loved and honoured o^ those of his own 
communion ; while his earnest advocacy of toleration and Christian 
concord amonff all men. whatever their £ciith, and his well-meant efforts 
to repress lawfiass and destructive combinations of the peasantry, earned 
for him Uie respect of his Protestant and Dissenting Drethren. Sudi, 
indeed, was his deserved influence with the leading members of ihe 
Irish Parliament, that he on more than one occasion saved the Regular 
Orders from the revival of old penalties, or the imposition of new re- 
strictions. He encountered, and confessedly overtnrew, some of tiie 
most famous political and polemical writers of the day, and these 
successful efforts rendered his name celebrated, in England as in 
Ireland ; but the production which most added to hu fsaae and en- 
chanced his influence, was one styled ' An Essay on Toleration, or Mr. 
O'Leary's Plea for Liberty of Conscience.' Very much owinff to this re- 
markable work, he was elected a member of a societv, parUy political 
and partly social, known as the monks of St. Patrick, which took its 
rise under the auspices of Mr. Telverton, afterwards Lord Avonmore, 
and to which belonged many of the celebrated and leading men of Uie 
dav. During a deoate in the Irish House of Commons, on the CaUiolic 
Bill of 1782, testimonies of the most flattering kind were borne to the 
merits of Father OTieary. These, testimonies were the more remarkable, 
as the assemblv in wmch they 'were spoken consisted exclusively of 
Protestant gentlemen. Mr. Grattan described this Franciscan friar as 
* poor in everything but genius and philosophy ; * and he added — ' if I 
did not know him to be a Christian Clergvman, I should suppose him, by 
his writings, to be a philosopher of the Augustan age.' Mr. St George 
would, * for the sake of one celebrated character of their body, be tolerant 
to the rest* Sir Lucius O'Brien ' did not approve of the it^^ulara.' but 
he spoke with respect of ' the Reverend Doctor Arthur O'Leaiy.^ In 
Ave years after, Mr. Curran, during a debate in the same House, bore 
his personal testimony to the character of this remarkable man : — ' Mr. 
O'Leary is, to my knowledge, a man of the most innocent and amiable 
simplicitv of manners in private life.* A still more interesting evi- 
dence of nis merit is afforded by his biographer, the late Rev. Thomas 
EIngland, who states that the late Bishop Murphy, of Cork, when a mere 
youth, was frequeutlv the almoner of Father 0*Leary*s charities ; and 
that a number of reauoed roomkeepers and tradesmen were, on everv 
Monday morning, relieved by the good friar. The general average of his 
weekly charities amounted to 2iL, and sometimes to 3(. His biogmpher 
justly remarks—* When it is recollected that the poor Capuchin hacl no 
income, except what was derived from the contributions of those who 
freauented his chapel, the charitable disposition of his heart and mind 
will be duly i^predated.' 

There was a tim^ however, when the resources of the good priest 
were not so flourishing, as the following incident will prove. Father 
O'Learv had manv Ptotestant friends, who admired his ability, and 
svmpathised with Lis opinions, so full of liberality and Christian charity. 
One in particular, Mr. Joseph Bennet, a wdl-known lawyer of Uie day. 
was most intimate with the distinguished friar, and frequentlv visited 
the little chajpel, to enjoy the pleasure of hearing his friend preadL 
On a certain dt Patrick's Day, Mr. Bennet was in ms accustomed place, 
listening with delidhit to a noble discourse on the life and labours of the 
National Saint The preacher and his Protestant admirer dined 
tO]«ether the same day. During dinner the latter remarked — ' Father 
CLearv, that was a splendid sermon of vours on St Patrick.' < Didn't 
I give mm a beaulifiil new coat to-day 1* said the preacher, in his usual 
jocukr tone. < Indeed you did,' replied his friend. < And how much 
do you think I got for my work ? ' * I can't tell— I've no notion ; only 
I know it deserved more than it got' * Well, let us see,* said Father 
CLeary— « there is the box on the chair near you. Turn it up, and 
count its contents.' The box wia tamed up and the contents were count- 



ed. * XtghUmptnc^-kaUpamff P exdaimad Mr. Benn«t in deep disgust 
* WelL my dear child,' said the priest with a amile^ Hhafs what St 
Patrick gave me for hus srand new coat' 

Father O'LetfV gainea more by a reply which he made to a respect- 
able member of tne Societv of Friends, than from his splendid panegyric 
of St Patrick. Goinff about the city on his usual collection for Uie 
support of his chapel, he called into the thriving shop of this worthy 
Quaker. He moae his application, and was answered by a decided 
lefusaL * Then,' said he, as if speaking to himself, ' I know for whom 
it will bo worse ; ' and he turned to leave the shop. * What, friend 1 ' 
said the quaker, ' dost thou mean to threaten)' * Not I, indeed,' replied 
the friar. ' Then what didst thou mf'an when thee said thee knew for 
whom it would be worse 1 * ' Wh^^* a would be worse /or m/ytelf, to be 
sure, if I didn*i oet the moneifj* saia 0*Leary, with a look of drollery 
which betrayed l3ie sedate friend into a hearty laugh. ' Then, if that 
was all thee meant, here is a guinea for thee,' said the Quaker. 

Father CLeary was engaged in a rather fierce controversy with Dr. 
Woodward, the Protestant Bishop of Cloyne. Indeed it would be more 
correct to say that he defended nimself from a fierce attack from his 
right reverend araailant It was in reply to an envenomed attack, in 
woich the friars, and O'Leary in particular, were treated with scant 
courtesy, that a passage, replete with sarcastic humour, thus concludes : 
— *' It 18 equal to us where a man pays his debts, wnether here or in 
purgatory, provided he pays us ourselves what he owes us ; and how- 
ever clamorous a mitred divine may be about a popish purgatory, he 
may perhape go farther cmd meed warae,* 

Father O'Leary left Corx for London in the Tear 1789, when he 
became connected with St Patrick's Chapel, Soho Square, in which he 
officiated till his death, in 1802, in the 73rd year of his a^ge. 

In one of his public letters, written in the ^ Little Friary/ while yet 
striking hard blows in the cause of reliffious freedom, he describes him- 
self as a ' poor friar buried between salt-houses and stables '. And this 
was a literal description of his place of residence, the scene of his priestly 
duties and his literary labours. 

Such was the most famous of the predecessors of Father Mathew. 
and such the out-of-the-way place in which the young priest recommenoea 
his missioiiary career. In Cork, as in Kilkenny, the Capuchin Order 
was represented by two members of the body ; and at the time of 
Father MaUiew's arrival, his associate and superior was the Rev. Daniel 
Francis Donovan, of whom some particulars may be given. 

At an early period of his life, Father Donovan may have .been 
courteous, refined, and elegant in manner ; but at the period when he 
was joined by his youthful colleague he was not pre-eminenUy remark- 
able for these engaging qualities. Father Donovan was, in truth, a 
worthy and pious man ; but be was both rouffh and brusciue, and not a 
little singular in some respects. His life haa not been wnolly destitute 
of peril and excitement ; tor not only had he been the witness of those 
scenes of horror which have been since then the theme of the philo- 
sopher and the property of the historian, but he was made to feel in them 
a terrible personal mterest Educated in France, at a time when society 
vras heaving with the first throes of the Great Revolution, he became 
chaplain to the family of a French nobleman, shortly before the stDtm 
burst forth which hurled throne into the dust, and 'prostrated altar in 
the mire. Tlie rank of his patron beinff of itself suflicient to decide his 
fate before the so-called tribunals of the hour, which were in reality 
purveyors to the public shambles, he determined to fly from a danger 
which it would be madness to £ace, and was fortunate enough to 
escape to England. The nobleman and his fiGmiily fled in safety, 
while the Abb^ Donovan was left in Paris in charge of the hotel and 
its valuable contents. But as the guillotine was robbed of the Mar- 
quis, the Chaplain was made to tMce his place. It did not require 
many minutes, or a long deliberation, to find one of his order guUty of 
treason against the public safety ; and the sentence was a matter of 
course. 

It was a fine, bright, sunshiny morning during the Reign of Terror, 
while yet Marat was a popular idol, and Charlotte Corday was brood* 
inff over her thoughts of vengeance away in the quiet provinoe, when 
a long procession of victims wound its way through the streets of 
Paris, deUghting a populace still unsated with blood. On it went 
aocompaniM by a scoffing and yellinff rabble, that surged and swavea 
against the horse-soldiers who guarded the prisoners, imd struggled to 
reach the scaffold with unbroken line. In one of the rude tumbrils 
was the Abb6 Donovan, who had been actively employed during the 
preceding night in administering the consolations of religion to his 
fellow-captives. The goal was at length approached, and the first 
tumbril was close to the scaffold, on wnich stood the executioner and 
his assistants, ready for their dreadful work. Father Donovan, whoee 
appearance was the signal for many a scoff and curse from the savage 
crowd who were now about to enjoy their daily feast of human 
slaughter, believed his last moment in this worid had arrived ; and 
having whispered a few words of hope and consolation to his com- 
panions in misery, he offered up a prayer to God, and prepared to meet 
nis fate with the fortitude of a CnriBtian. But just as ne was about 
to cross the narrow space which appeared to separate him from eter- 
nity, an officer, whom Father Donovan ever after dysKin}^««^V voi. ^tns^^s^- 
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dent oolonn, rode up to the liead of the pfroceadon, and raisins hia 
▼oioe — ^hia melodiona voice, sir* — above the hoarse mnrmnr of the 
swaying mnltitade, cried ont — 'in the vemacnlar, sir' — 'Are there 
any Irish among you f ' * There are seven of as ! ' shrieked Father 
Donovan, in agonised response. ' Then have no fear,' said the officer 
in a voice that sounded to Father Donovan's ears as the voice of an 
angel ; and using his influence with the officials and guards, this man 
in authority had his seven countrymen put aside, on some pretence or 
other, and ultimately secured their safety. The guillotine and the 
Mends of ' liberty, equality, and fraternity,' were so fully fed on that 
day, that both could spare the few prisoners who were rescued from 
the knife of the one and the remorseless cruelty of the others. For 
some time after, as Father Donovan used to teU, he would shake his 
head rather doubtfully ; ' for though,' he said, ' my pate was never 
any great things of a beauty, I would have felt mighty awkward 
without it' In which opinion his friends generally concurred. 

This event made a deep impression upon his mind ; not so much 
in consequence of his own extraordinary escape from a fearful death, 
as from the idea of so many human beings summoned, almost without 
any preparation, before the Great Tribunal ; and he determined that, 
if he could, he would devote himself thenceforward to the duty of 
attending on the condemned in their last moments. His wish was 
gratified ; for, in some time after his return to Ireland, he was ap- 
pointed Chaplain to the County Qaol of Cork, but not before he had 
voluntarily prepared many a poor fellow to meet death with firmness, 
and in humole confidence in the Divine mercy. 

Those were times when executions were terribly frequent ; as not 
only were many offences then punished by death which are in these 
merciful days sufficiently atoned for by a short period of imprisonment, 
but there were also classes of offences which sprang from the unsettled 
state of the country, and with which the law dealt relentlessly. There- 
fore, and for a considerable time. Father Donovan had many opportuni- 
ties of exercifdng his charity and zeal in bringing the condemned to a 
true consciousness of their awful position. 

Rough and ready was the operation of the law in those times. In 
forty-eight hours after the prisoner stood in the dock, and heard his 
doom mm the lips of his earthly judse, his soul was in the presence 
of a greater and more merciful tnbunu. It is a short time for a man, 
strong in life, and with every faculty for enjoying existence, to be 
made to understand that at such a moment he is to die — to become as 
a clod of earth — cold, senseless — a thing to hide in the ground. A 
shorter time still in which to prepare for the solemn thought of the 
world beyond the grave. The fearful rapidity with which execution 
followed upon sentence rendered necessary the constant attendance of 
the priest upon the condemned ; and, as a rule. Father Donovan re- 
mained up with his penitents for the whole night previous to the fatal 
morning. It was then the custom to convey the prisoner from the gaol 
to a place outside the town, where the gallows were erected ; and the 
bottom of the cart in which he was so- conveyed was frequently the 
platform from which the victim of the law was launched into etemitv. 
Often must the Gaol Chaplain have thought, as he sat in the cart beside 
the condemned, perhaps on the coffin wmeh was so soon to receive his 
lifeless body, of toat memorable procession through the streets of Paris, 
with the long line of tumbrils, in which old and young, the beautiful 
and the brave, the innocent girl and the strong man, were borne to 
death amidst mocking cries, fierce gestures, and flaming eyes. Not that 
there was any, even the slightest,similarity in the conduct and bearing of 
the populace in both instances ; for while the one mocked and cursed, 
the other sympathised and prayed : still there was enough of resemblance 
in the one procession to brmg the other vividly before the mind. 

Father Donovan had many an anecdote to tell of his experience as a 
Gaol Chaplain, and how many men bore themselves in the supreme 
moment of their fate. Though a good-natured man, his temper was not 
difficult to ruffle ; and on one occasion it was tried rather curiously. A 
prisoner was sentenced to death on Friday, and was to be executed on 
the following Monday. Father Donovan was, as usual, most zealous 
in his attention to the condemned, and emnloyed the best means to 
bring him to a suitable state of mind. On ounday, the priest assured 
his mends that ' that poor fellow up in the gaol was a most edifving 
penitent, whose thoughts were wholly fixed in heaven.' The hour 
arrived at which the hiw was to take its course. The sad procession 
was slowly winding its way through one of the principal thoroughfares 
of the city, when tne priest, who was absorbed in his pious efforts to 
complete his good work, was stunned by hearing the condemned man, 
who sat near him, cry out in a voice expressive of great amazement — 
* Oh, be the holy powers ! that*s quare. Tea, Father Donovan, alanna, 
look there ! — look at that fine man up there 1 But what is he doing 
there, at all at alii ' The priest indignantly glanced at the cause of 
this ill-timed excitement, and he saw, over the front-shop of a well- 
known ironmonger, the, to him, familiar figure of Vulcan, which, 
cleverly carved in wood and naturallv coloured, stood nude and brawny, 
leaning in an attitude of repose, the hammer resting on the anvil. The 
figure was sufficiently lifelike to deceive the unhappy culprit, whose 
dread of death was not powerful enough to repress every emotion of 
i^nricieity and surprise. 



When enga^ in this daU of attending on the condemned in their 
last moments, it was Father Donovan's invariable custom to weac black 
silk breeches — ^this portion of his dress being of cloth on oidinary 
occasions. So that when the HIk was seen i&oming the well-turned 
limbs of the Chaplain, it was known that the * law was to take its course ; ' 
but when the cloth was the material worn on the day, generally a Mon- 
day, on which an execution was to have taken place, it was equally 
certain that a reprieve had been received. 

To make a * decent ' appearance on the scaffold was a matter of pride, 
and indeed a consolation to many a poor fellow ; and in the kindness 
and sympathy of the Chaplain the condemned had an unfailing resource, 
for not only did Father Donovan freely * lend ' his own shirt, to render 
his penitent ' decent and clean ' as he appeared before the public for the 
last hour of his life, but he as freely ' borrowed ' the shirts of his friends 
for the same purpose. The lending and the borrowing in this case did 
not, as the reader may suppose. Dear the ordinarv signification ; for 
neither the Chaplain nor his friend ever again saw the article thus lent 
or borrowed. 

From this cause, among others, it was rather hard to keep Father 
Donovan in shirts, his stock of linen being at times reduced to a very 
scanty complement, as the following incident will show. He had been 
on one occasion invited to join a yachting party by the wealthy owner 
of a fine boat, in which the good priest nad more than once before 
enjoyed a pleasant sail and an agreeable dav. * Mind you are ready 
in time. Father Dan ; for if we delay, we'll lose the finest part of the 




are not with us at my house by such an hour, I will call for you at your 
place.' The morning of the intended excurdon arrived, but the friar 
was not true to his tryst Time was slipping away, and still no appear- 
ance of Father Dan. So the friend proceeded to the well-known cock- 
loft, in which the unpunctual priest dwelt To his quick and vehement 
application to the outer door, a very elderly woman responded, after a 
cautious * Who's there?* by opening it to Mr. . *Is Father 

Donovan within 1 I have been waiting for him all the morning.' The 
old lady made some vague reply, and looked a littie confused ; but, on 
being pressed, she admitted that he was still in bed. * In bed ! why, 
whars the matter ? is he ill ? — he, such an early riser, to be in bed, 
and a whole party waiting for him ! I must see what it means.' So 
saying, the speaker turned to the door of Father Dan's room, which he 
found to be locked. He then knocked sharply with his knuckles, 
crying out, ' Father Donovan ! Father Dan ! are you within f what's the 
matter ? are you sick 1 ' No answer. More knocking, and renewed 
appeals to Father Dan. ' Man, 111 kick in the door if I don't get an 
answer,' said the impatient gentleman, as the vision of his yacht riding 
buoyantly at Cove, and straining at her anchor, and his friends waiting 
ready to start, crossed his mind. This last appeal was effectual, for 
there was a creaking of the bedstead audible, and then a scramble 
towards the door, and a turning of the key, and then a shuffle back, and 
more creaking of the bedstead. In rushed the exasperated owner of the 
yacht, who could only see a pair of beseeching eyes and a rather red 
nose above the bed-clothes. * What does this mean 1 — are you sick ? — 
do you know the hour ?— whaf s the matter ? ' The reply was uttered 
in a plaintive voice — 'I had a little disappointment, cnild.' 'Good 
heavens ! I hope nothing serious 1 What is it. Father Dan 7 can I be of 
any use ? ' * No, my dear, none in life ; there is only one in the world 
who can help me now, and that's Molly,' said the occupant of the be<l, 
in dolorous tones. ' Molly ! Molly ! — what of Molly ? — what has she to 
do with your being in bed 1 ' * Well, my child, if you must have the 
truth, which is always the best, I must tell you that I determined to do 
honour to your part^, and to appear as a gentieman oudit ; and in a 
fit of confimng simplicity I entrusted my only shirt to Mouy, to do up ; 
and here I am, all this blessed morning, fuming and fretting my hfe 
out, and she by the way starching and ironing it f My blessing on you, 
Molly I — 'tis you that would make up linen for the Frince Begent, let 
alone a poor Irish friar 1 ' Father Dan's last shirt, save the one in 
Molly's nands, had meed the person of a penitent of his, who had 
been hanged the weeK before, ana whose last moments were not a little 
cheered by the consciousness of the effect produced on his friends and 
the public in general by the beauty ana whiteness of that garment 
Molly, the old attendant, at last succeeded in the performance of her 
task, and the toilet was completed to the satisfiu^tion of Father Dan and 
his anxious friend ; who, it may be added, soon after present^ the 
priest with a good stock of shirts, which, however, went, in a short time 
too, the same fatal road as their predecessors. 

It was not alone by such small sacrifices that Father Donovan soothed 
the unhappy men whom he attended to the scaffold. The thought of 
what would become of their wretched families when they were no more, 
would frequently add to the bitterness of their last hours ; but the 
assurance of the priest, that he would take care of them and watch over 
them, rarely failed in its tronquilising effect And once the promise 
was given, it was sure to be kept, as many of his friends knew to their 
cost, for Father Dan made them sharers in the good work. 

One day, Father Donovan, meeting a respectable lady with whose 
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&mfly ha wat motl intiauitei ahraptlj itid : 'Oongratalate me 1— >I 
hiive a young piert at last— «nd a charming young fallow he if, I can 
m you.' ^ I hope. Father Donovan, you will oe ~ ~ 



. , , kind to him,' le- 

maiked the lady. ' nand to him ! — ^to be anze I will : why not t ' 
The lady evidently •ospected that Father Donovan was not aLwaya a 
Iamb of gentleneai to hie young coa^jutoia : and perhaps ahe bad some 
nseionfor so thinking. But whatever he might have been to Father 
Ifathew^ predecesiozs, to him he never gave the smallest cause of com- 
plaint ijid Fatber Mathew was the ' charming young fellow ' whose 
arrival he so exultingly announced. Scant, however, was the acoommo- 
Idtkai for the new comer, and great was the difficulty to provide for his 
reception. Indeed, it would be hard to find a more miserable hole 
tban wbat was, in &ct, and in reality, the Capuchin convent of Uie city 
of Cork. It consisted of two small rooms and a Idnd of doset. formed 
of what was afterwards the organ-loft of the little chapel ; which organ* 
loft was above the gallery that laced the altar. One of the sm^ rooms 
was the property of Father Donovan, tbe other was to beoome the 
possefaion of Father Matbew. To furnish this room for the stranger 
was a task of no light care to Father Donovan. It had a bedstead, and 
even a bed, but not a vestige of sbeet or blanket Perhaps, were the 
tmth known, it might be found that sheets and blankets had been 
made over to some distressed neighbour, who bad whispered a sad tale 
into the ear of that nriest of rough exterior but tender heart To 
purchase those essential articles was out of the question, in the normal 




equipment for the same purpose. 




then 

thougnt jratner lionovan. js^asiiv 

child, and ni show you some of the siffhts of the city,' said he to the 

Joung stranger. Having honestly fulfiUed his promise in Uiis respect, 
e brou^t nim to the door of a respectable-looking bouse, occupied by 
a family as remarkable for their worth as for their hospitality. ' Come 
in here, child. I want to see a firiend, to whom I must introduce you.' 
Briefly introduduff his companion to the lady and gentleman of the 
house, he whispered to him, * Stay here till I come bock, and be sure 
you wait for me,' and then abruptly quitted tbe room, leaving the bash- 
ful and modest young friar to get on as well as he could with persons to 
whom he had been previously unknown. He should have waited a long 
time had he waited lor the return of his superior. Poor young priest ! 
that was a day of trial for him. No one possessed more thoroughly 
the feeling and instincts of a gentleman than he did ; and yet in 
obedience to the ii^unction which he had received, he was compelled 
to remain, though m a state of mental torture, until the usual hour for 
dinner had been struck bv the house clock. The dinner was at 
length announced, when Father Mathew, whose embarrassment and 
annoyance were every moment on the increase, rose to depart ' No, no. 
Father Mathew,' said the lady of the house, ' vou must not go— you are 
to dine with us — you know we expected you.'^ ' Expected me, madam ! 
— I assure you I cndered my dinner.' ' That may be, my dear sir ; but 
still you must dine with usl Father Donovan kmdly promised us that 
pleasure, and he was good enough to bring you here himselfl' ThiL 
then, was the meaning of the whispered ii\|unction, * Stav here till I 
come back ; be sure you Wait for me.' The cordiality and kindness of 
the good lady and her husband broke down all reserve ; and that day 
was the commencement of an enduring friendship. 

The two friars became strongly and mutually attached; and yet 
rarely were two men more widdy different from each other in many 
respects. The one, rough and brusque, and not unfrequently passionate 
ana inconsiderate — the other, gentle and courteous^ sweet-tempered and 
thoughtful ; the one, occasionally evincing a sublime disdam for the 
graces and amenities of life — the other^ almost formal in the observance 
of the established rules and customs of society. 

But there was this bond which linked the two men together : they 
each reco&nised the worth of the other, and tiiey both yearned for some 
one in whom to centre their affections— one whom to love, and to be 
loved by. Soon the mutual feeling of regard ripened into the strongest 
sud wannest affection, rendered more sa^ed, on the one hand, by Uiat 
paternal feeling which age and a desire to cheriBh and protect inspired ; 
and, on the the other hand, by filial respect^ an instinctive reverence for 
authority, and that natural humility which mduoed a willing uid cheer- 
ful olx^dience. 

Father Donovan seemed, as it were, to have got a new lease of life 
since the arrival of his youthful coadjutor, of whose amiability and 
goodness he was never wearied of speakinc. ' Indeed, Father Donovan,' 
said a friend to him one day, ' there is really no bearing with you of latcL 
you are so proud since your little Apostle has come to you.' The leal 
and holiness of the younc priest even then sum;ested to the mind this 
most beautiful and sacred form of appellation. u> five-and-twenty years 
after he was known in every quarter of the globe as the * Apostle of 
Temperance.' 

If any mortal man could be said to be truly happy. Father Donovan 
might certainly lay claim to that rare distinction. But there was one 



eloud that oocarfunally shadowed hia hapj^ ne sa t he wanl ef an ougn 
aodachoir. Two dimcultiea, and rather material ones, alood in the way 
of the acquisition of the first object The one was the poverty ol the 
church, and the other was the limited space of tbe building The chnxeh 
itMlf exactly measured 43 fiaet in Ien|[tti, and about the same in breadth; 
and from the rails of the altar to the interior of the porch, the mce did 
not exceed S8 or 30 feet So that, were there moniy to purchase the 
oigan, there was no place in which to erect it What might be, ana 
what eventually was, the organ-loft was then occupied as the dweUing- 
place of the two priests and an aged attendant btill, notwithstanding 
the impossibility of accomplishing his wish, the idea of an organ ana 
dioir haunted the brain of Father Donovan, and he determined to ac- 
complish his purpose by some means or other. At lei^^ he believed 
he had overcome aU obstacles, and had realised the darling object of his 
ambition. Father Mathew became conscious of a strikinff dumge in the 
manner and bearing of his reverend friencL who suddenly manifested a 
desree of softness and gentleness not generally common to him, and who 
w^ed with a springy and rather boyish step, as if he were revelling in 
the possession of some joyful secret ' 1 have it, my dear bov — I Imve 
it, at last — at last, sir ! ' exclaimed Father Donovan one day to his friend, 
in a tone of exulation. ' Have what, my dear Father Donovan ? ' gentlv 
enquired Father Mathew. ' Why, tne organ, my dear boy ! I have such 
a treat for vou for next Sunday. Yea. sir ; the organ. I knew I'd have 
it at last'^ *An organ ! my dear rather Donovan ; how are we to 
get it, and where are we to put it f ' was the natural question. * It's all 
right I got it, sii^— a most beautiful instrument : and as for room, it 
won^ occupy any space. You will be sure to be delighted, and so will 
our poor people. I tell you what it ii, the AduU is hea^nudy. Wait 
till you hear it' Father Donovan then explained how he had procured 
a Uurel-organ, which played a number of sacred airs, such as the AduU 
fidelii and the Sicilian Marintr^ Hfmn ; and that these could be fittingly 
introduced during Mass, and also at Vespers. The musician would be 
under his control, and he (Father Donovan) would be responsible for the 
admirable effect of this aelightful innovation. The Sunday, fraught 
with anticipated triumph to Father Donovan, arrived. The organ and 
its operator were in the little chapel, and Father Donovan was having a 
vigilant eye to both. Nothing could be a more decided success than tne 
AcMCf as many besides Father Donovan thought it ' heavenly ;' nor was 
its effect lessened by the plaintive sweetness of the Hymn, Tears of 
rapture stood in the eyes of Father Donovan. It was a moment of 
unalloyed triumph, such as mortals experience but rarely in this life. 
The Last Gospel was just being read by Father Mathew, who was the 
celebrant, when the operator commenced a third air ; but — horror of 
horrors 1 — instead of one of those gentle and spirit-breathing strains 
that lift the soul to heaven in a flood of holy melodv, out rattled the 
too-well-known air of ^MoU in ih$ toad/' It would be impossible to 
describe the bewilderment of the congregation, or the rage ana confusion 
of poor Father Donovan, at tins * awful scandal,' whidi nearly threw 
him into a fever, from shame and humiliation. His friends were thence- 
forward rather cautious in their allusions to mechanical music, and 
indeed to oinans of all kinds ; and as for the remotest reference to * MoU 
in the wady* that would have been a rashness as fatal to peace, as it would 
have been cruel and ungenerous to the sorely-afBicted mar. 

For a time little was known of the young priest, who was rarely to be 
met with beyond the precincts of his chapel, and who with duiculty 
could be drawn from tne retirement of the nuserable apartment appro- 
priated to his use. Misenble indeed it was in every respect ; for not 
only was it bare of furniture, and mean and poor in its accommodation, 
but the vitiated air from the congref^ation, whose clothes were frequently 
saturated with rain, ascended to this as well asthe adjoining chamber, 
producinji; its natural effect even upon his youthftd frame and robust 
constitution. 

If one desired to see Father Mathew, the most likely place in which 
to find him was the confeasionaL As in Kilkenny, the number of his 
penitents ranidly increased, and with them, of course, increased the 
labour which he had to undergo in consequence of his growing 
popularity. 

To those who know little or nothing of this branch of the duty of a 
Catholic clergjrman, it would be almost impossible to describe with 
accuracv its wear^inff and engrossing nature. Constant attendance in 
a crowded court is uttiguing to the lawyer, whether he be actually 
engaged in business or oUierwise ; but its irksomeness, which is relieved 
by mental excitement, or by the interest felt in the conduct of a case, 
.cannot be compared to the dull, monotonous, terrible drudgery of the 
priest who is popular with the poor, and whose confessional ii^ therefore, 
much frcMquented. Some idea of the labour undergone by Father 
Mathew in this department of his priestly duty may be understood, 
when it is mentioned that, on certain days in the week, he was in his 
confessional as early as five o'clock in the morning. In this box, his 
portion of which was about the width of an ordinary arm-chair, he 
generally sat till eight o'clock, if he had to say Mass, or till nine, if he 
had not : but as soon as breakfast was over he was to be again found in 
the same place, with an anxious crowd at either side, each ^{«x«u9s^ 
awaiting his or her turn to kneel «t cssw^ ^ >iB»w >3»^ »..^«vv* 
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Were it Sihodfty, or the vigil of a fesdyal, the duty, which commenced 
at five o^dock in the morning, did not terminate till ten, and frequently 
eleven o'clock, at nisht Towards evenins the number always increased, 
as it was then only the working people could conveniently attend. 
In this confined box, surrounded by those whose ooverty was painfully 
evidenced in the wretched condition of their clothing, the unpleasant- 
ness an^ravated by the wetness of the weather or the heaviness of the 
'atmosphere. Father Mathew was pent up, oftentimes for fifteen hours, as 
well auiing the stifling heat of summer as in the numbing cold of 
winter ; but though this constant attendance was a fearful tax upon his 
strength, and no small strain upon his constitution, he never wearied 
of his work, but persevered in it with the most extraordinary energy and 
the most marvellous punctuality. 

Let the reader imagine the young priest, in this little chapel, seated 
in that circumscribed box, surrounded by a crowd, poor, badly clad, 
with garments reeking with moisture ; and then think of the various 
trades and occupations in which the penitents had been engaged up to 
the moment thev had entered the sacred building. There was the 
dealer in salt fish, the workman in the chandlery, those engaged in 
killing meat for market, or curing it for exportation, the makers of 
puddings and sausages, and, omittmg many others, the lamplighters of 
the city ! — the odour from whose clothes, however tolerable m the open 
air, must have been overpowering in a confined and ill-ventilated place. 
For eighteen or twenty years after Father Mathew had made Cork his 
future home, oil lamps were alone used in its streets ; and this mode of 
illumination requirea a considerable staff of lamplighters. So soon as 
Father Mathew's fame spread abroad, the lamplighters turned to his 
confessional ; and ^ese poor fellows, whose clothes literally reeked With 
fish oil in every stage of decomposition, though most excellent and 
edifying Christians, were about the least savoury of human beings. 
At first, these highly-flavoured penitents were almost too much for the 
jaded stomach of the young priest to endure ; but he never in any way 
manifested the slightest repugnance to their close neighbourhood, and ere 
long it became to him a matter of indifference. 

It was in the confessional that he laid the foundation of his future 
fame. His reputation as a spiritual director spread from parish to 
parish of the city ; gradually it reached to its remotest confines, and so 
travelled far beyond ; until subsequently it was said, with as much 
of truth as of pleasantry — that if a carman from Kerry brought a firkin 
of butter into the Cork market, he would not return home until he had 
gone to confession to Father Mathew. 

It may here be mentioned that, in order to hear the confessions of 
people from the country, many of whom then spoke no other language than 
Irish, Father Mathew set himself diligently to learn the native tongue ; 
and that after a time he became sufficiently conversant with it for the 
purposes of his ministry. 

An incident occurred to him on one occasion which left a deep im- 
pression on his mind. It was on a Sunday morning, when he had been 
engaged in the church from six o'clock until after ten, in hearing con- 
fessions, celebrating Mass, and again hearing confessions. 1& had 
been in his confessional the night before till eleven o'clock ; so that, 
when on this morning he was about to leave the church in order 
to get his breakfast, he was both huimry and weary. But as he was 
just about to leave, four sailors rolled in, and requested him to hear 
their confessions. ' Why did you not come at a more reasonable hour 1 * 
a^ed Father Mathew, in a tone of momentary irritation ; ' I can't hear 
you now, come in the morning'. The sailors turned to go, when a 
devout poor woman, who had witnessed the interview, gently ap- 
proached him, and touching his arm, said, in a voice of respectful en- 
treaty, 'They may not come again. Sir'. This implied remonstrance 
made an instantaneous impression on his mind ; and running after the 
sailors, who had left in the meantime, he brought them back to the 
confessional, and remained with them until he had administered the 
sacraments to each. He then entertained them at breakfast, and dis- 
missed them in a happy state of mind. He afterwards thanked the poor 
woman, through whom,' he said, 'the Holy Ghost had spoken to 
him '. 

In some years subsequent to the period of which we now treat, a 
Catholic lady said to an elderly servant in her house — * Well, Kitty, 
how do you like Father Mathew as a director 1 ' * Wisha, purty well, 
ma'm.' * What do you mean by " purty well 1 " ' enquired the mistress. 
' Well, indeed, ma'm, he's a beautiful director, not a doubt about it ; 
but — ' here Kitty paused. * What do you mean by your ". but ? " ' 
persevered the mistress, whose interest was excited by the manner of 
her servant * Then, ma*m, the way of it is this — the worse you are 
in the beginning the more he'd like you, and the better he'd use you ; 
but if you didn't improve very soon, there is no usage too bad for you.' 
The mistress was strongly in favour of Kitty not changing her new 
director. 

Day by day the young friar won his way to the hearts of the poor, 
and to the resi)ect and confidence of the rich. The people wuld not 
think of him without love, or speak of him without enthusiasm. He 
was so gentle and compassionate to them, so respectful to poverty, in 
which, as he frequently said, he ever saw the image of the Kcdeemer ; 
A^ frasso earnest In his (}e»ire to rescue the enring from vic^e, and to 



raise the fallen to a new life ; he was so fhU of fervour and zeal, and 
yet without harshness or austerity — that he took captive the affectious of 
all who came within the reach of his influence. This is not the testi- 
mony of one ; it is that of hundreds. 

As the circle of his acquaintance became extended, so likewise waa 
multiplied the number of his friends ; and with Father Mathew, once 
his fnend, his friend for ever — for that must have been a quarrelsome 
and perverse person indeed, whose conduct severed the sacred tie with 
one who literally revelled in the delights of friendship. He thus be^mn 
to be more generally known ; and as he became more known, so did 
his influence extend among the class whose assistance was frequently of 
use to him in the promotion of those good works to which he soon 
turned his attention. 

An instance may here be given of the devotedness of his friendship. 
It was in the summer of the year 1817, when he had been about three 
years in Cork, that that city was visited with an outbreak of fever of a 
peculiarly malignant character — in fact, the worse form of typhus : a 
disease wnich has lon^ made its home in Ireland, and which, in the 

Seriod of pressure arising from scarcity of food, is sure to manifest its 
readed presence. Father Mathew was then very intimate with a family of 
great worth, well known and universally respected on account of their 
religious and charitable disposition. The eldest son, who was springing 
into manhood, was struck down by the sickness, which was maKing 
fearful ravages amidst the poor, and rapidly picking out its victims from 
among the wealthier class, to which the family in question belonged. 
Their residence was some distance, perhaps a mile and a half, from 
Father Mathew's little crib in Blackamoor Lane, where, like his pre- 
decessor. Father O'Leary, he was buried 'amid salt-houses and stabfes*. 
But as early as five o'clock in the morning, the watchman, were he in 
the way, might have seen a slight active figure climbing the wall which 
surrounded Uie pleasure ground attached to the residence, and rapidly 
making its way to the rear of the building. This was Father MaUiew, 
whose anxiety for the safety of his young friend was so intense, that he 
sought the earliest intelligence of how he had passed the night, but 
whose consideration for the people of the lodge would not suffer him to 
disturb them at that hour to open the gate for him, and admit him in 
the usual way. The invalid, who was the object of so much solicitudcL 
recovered from the attack, and lives to this day to tell, with grateful 
emotion, of a friendship so earnest and so sincere. 



CHAPTER III. • 

Father Mathew establishes Literary and Indastrial Schools— Attracts the 
Yoang to him — Founds valuable Societies — Ekionomy of Time — Puncta- 
ality in Keeping Appointments — Early Bising — Same Kindness to all 
— His LavisQ Chanties — Instances of his Kindness— The imaginary 
Temptation — The Dean's Bees — He loses his youngest Brother — Instance 
of his Humility — His Preaching— His Passion Sermon — Charity Sermons 
— Establishes a Cemetery— The Cholera of 1832 — His Services in the 
Hospital — Saved I 

Becoming, after a time, thoroughly acquainted with the teeming 
population around him, their wants, Uieir necessities, their vices as weU 
as their virtues, he witnessed with pain the operation of two parent 
evils —ignorance and idleness ; and he determined, so far as he could, to 
provide the usual remedies to counteract their baneful influence — 
namely, education and employment. There were some few schools in 
the city for the humblest class of the community ; but at the time when 
Father Mathew drew roimd him active co-operators in his benevolent 
work, education was much more restricted than it is at present, when it 
is placed fairly within the reach of all who desire to avail themselves of 
its advantages. As to industrial training it was not much thought of in 
those days. The efforts which Father Mathew then made in establishing 
a school in which industrial was combined with literary training, and in 
forming associations at once educational and charitable, were the fruitful 
^rms of undertakings of far greater magnitude, which were afterwanls 
aeveloped into widely-extended and permanent usefulness. He opened 
a school for female children, and procured for it the attendance of a 
number of ladies, who, at his earnest solicitation, devoted themselves 
with zeal to its superintendence. In this admirable school, which was 
established in a large store adjoining the Friarv, hundreds of chUdren 
were instructed in the ordinary rudiments of literary knowled^ and 
were also taught plain and other work, which was made for them a 
source of profit and support They received from those good ladies, whom 
they had so much reason to respect, lessons of piety and virtue, which 
strengthened while they formed their moral character, and prepared 
them to resist some of tne worst temptations common to their condition 
of life. This school progressed and prospered, and was ere long felt to be 
a blessing to the neighbourhood. Father Mathew cherished it as the 
apple of his eye. In the year 1824 there were 500 pupils, gro^^Ti girls 
as well as cliildron, in this school. The upper loft, or apartment, was 
occupied by 200 girls, who were constantly employed in various kinds 
of work during the hours in which they wore not engaged in learning 
the ordinary lessons taught in such schools. The lower loft of th^* 
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•tore eontained 900 cHldreii, a large TOoporiion of them of tender years. 
There was also an evening or night scnool for boys, many of them orphan 
or deserted children, but all of the very humblest and poorest class. 

To attract the young towards him hj every honest art of persuasion 
and inducement, and to accjuire and maintain over them a salutary jet 
gentle control, was with lum an instinct as well as a policy. Ana few 
men were more calculated than he was to win the confidence of the 
young, and inspire them with a deep interest in what they were taught, 
and a sentiment of personal devotion to their teacher. lather Matnew 
naturally preferred adopting the suggestion of the blandi doctora of 
Horace to the stem maxim of Solomon. The eruittda were, in his 
esteem, a more effectual agent than the rod. Sweet smiles, and gentle 
words, and tender caresses, and timely presents, and occasional leasts, 
and pleasant trips into the countnr — these were some of the means which 
he employed with a number of interesting boys and youths of the 
middle class, whom he attracted to his churcn, and formed into societies, 
whose objects were at once religious, educational, and charitable. The 
boys attended at the altar, and, by their decorum of conduct and gravity 
of demeanour, and the neatness and even picturesqueness of the costume 
which he had provided for them, added considerably to the pomp and 
impressiveness of the religious ceremonial for which the * Little Friary,' 
as it was commonly called, became remarkable under Father Mathew*s 
auspices. The young men taught catechism, and instructed poor 
children to read and write ; and they improved their own minds through 
the aid of a well-stocked library, which tneir patron established for their 
use and enjo3rment. They also visited the sick, and relieved their 
physical want», as well as read for them and prayed with them. Here, 
in the Josephian Society of forty-five years since — for it was established 
by its founder in the year 1819— was the precursor of more than one 
association which at this day proves to be of so much advantage to its 
members, and which bridges over, as with a bridge of gold, the chasm 
that divides the different classes of society — especiiJly those who possess 
almost everything, and those who want almost everything. 

Father Mathew was most remarkable for his faculty of economising 
time. A favourite proverb of his was — ' Take time by ihefonlockf for m 
if bald behind ' ; and few ever so uniformly and persistently practised 
the wise lesson which it teaches as he did. He made time by husband- 
ing and economising it Rising early, generally about five o*clock, and 
if necessary even earlier, he got through much Dusiness while other men 
were still m bed. Though, like all who are constantly engaged in some 
engrossing pursuit, he felt the dajr rapidly pass, he nevertheless found 
it to suffice for the discharge of lus varied duties. He seemed to have 
the right moment for everything, and this too when his duties became 
more onerous and pressing, and the claims upon his attention were mul- 
tiplied in consequence aluLe of his great popularity, and the every day 
widening drde of his acquaintance, tn his appointments he was 
punctual to the minute, always at the appointed place at the appointed 
moment. " In fact," to use the words of a brother cletgyman who knew 
and loved him from the first year of his ministry in Cork, *' he was 
never once absent from where lus duty called him, whether by a public 
necessity or a private claim, or where his presence could console the 
afflicted, or give hope to the despairinfj." it might be added that he 
was as punctual as punctilious in his visits of friendship, and even of 
ceremony ; though it must be admitted that he contrivea to combine a 
little business with occasions of the kind. For instance, when visiting 
at the house of a Mend, he was sure to ask after the " young gentlemen" 
of the family ; and when the young gentlemen appeared, perhaps in 
obedience to a special summons, and when he had fondled and caressed 
them, as usuaL ne contrived to whisper into their blushing ear, " My 
dear, you are forgetting me altogether ; I have not seen you of late,** — 
a hint which was unfiauingly understood, and which was generally sue- 
cessfuL So that these visits of friendship enabled the watcnful shepherd 
to keep his young flock from straying into devious paths. But, whatever 
the dut^, public or private, he was certain to perform it with exemplary 
regulanty ; and thus, by early rising, and the assistance of a programme, 
carefully jprepared in the morning. Father Mathew got through an 
amount ot work which three or four really active and energetic men, 
not possessing his method, would have found it hard to have equalled« 
Being one day asked by a friend how he contrived to rise so eaaty as he 
did, ne answered, while pointing to an adjoining cooperage, then in full 
operation. ** If I were a cooper, and bound to Mr. , I should be 

up as emy, so as to be at my work at the appointed time, and thus 
become pleasing to Mr. -^-^ , mv master. But I have a higher calling, 
and I serve a Mtter Master ; and am I to be less desirous of pleasing 
that Master than I should be to satisfy Mr. — V 

It will be seen how this habit of early rising, and the method with 
which he provided for each hour of the day. served him in those 
wonderfid exertions which he subsequently displayed in his mission as 
leader of the Temperance movement 

Father Mathew was a gentleman bj birth and association, and his 
tendencies might have naturally led him to seek the society of penons 
of the higher rather than of the humbler class ; but there never was a 
man who was mora thoroughly free from the vice of toadying to the 
great — whethet tlM neatness was derived from power, position, wealth, 
or the accident of rarth. He was respectful to those who held a high 



position, and deferential to authority, whether ecclesiastical or civil ; 
but tliough full of humility and modesty, still there was a kind of un- 
conscious dignity, and even nobleness, in the man, which kept him free 
from the slightest taint of meanness or cringing. When occasions drew 
together the representatives of various classes in the social scale, there 
was not a shade of difference in his manner to one more than to another 
— the same genial courtesy, the same consideration, the same kindlv 
interest and cordial politeness. Father Mathew's manner was polished, 
but it was not artificiaL There was this difference between it and the 
mere conventional politenes8,which complies with the outward forms 
and observances of society, but which has no heart in it : Father Mathew 
was kind and courteous m>m thorough goodness of disposition, which is 
the true foundation of that quality which we understand as *' gentle- 
manly". A true gentleman is always considerate to the feelings of 
others ; and this delicacy of sentiment is as often found under the 
homespun of the peasant as under the broadcloth of the courtier. In 



The circumstances of the Friary were now different from what they 
had been before Father MatheVs arrival. The church, though 
miserably smidl, displayed an air of neatness and elegance, and the 
condition of the clergymen attached to it was much improved. Father 
Mathew received a considerable number of offerings and *' intentions * ;* 
but as his pecuniary resources were increased, so were his charities 
multiplied. If he gave but little before, it was because he had only 
little to give, and he now ^ave abundantly because he had much to give. 
His daily duties brought him into contact with misery and wretchedness 
in every imaginable form, and he never saw distress, in whatever shape, 
wiUiout attempting to relieve it Here, in the midst of a poor and 
populous district, was a fitting theatre for the benevolent labours of such 
a man as Theobald Mathew. To give, and give with open hand, was 
with him, independently of its being a duty binding upon a minister of 
religion, a positive pleasure, an intense gratification — a kind of voluptu- 
ous enjoyment Not only did he give charity himself, but he encouraced 
others to give it " Give, give, give ! — have no fear of giving. Wnat 
you hat^ you got firom Qoa, and be assured you will never be the worse 
of what you nve in His name." This was his answer to a friend who 
talked of caution and prudence in the exercise of this great Christian 
virtue. He certainly had no fear of giving — giving with open hand and 
unstinted measure. Besides his regular pensioners, who were the very 
poor, he had a laige number of roomkeepers whom he constantly 
relieved. Then there were orphans, who clung round his very heart ; 
and widows, whose claim on his compassion was irresistible. Where he 
possibly could, he provided for the one, and relieved the other. There 
was a class, however, to whom he was peculiarly tender and respectful 
— those who, to use an expressive phnuse, nad seen better days. 
Nothing could surpass his aelicate consideration for their sensitive 
feelings. If he coiud not himself relieve persons of this class without 
hurting their susceptibility, he did so in secret, and without his name 
beins xnown or nis hana seen. Instances might be mentione<l of 
fami&es in distress, or under a cloud, and who had at one time been 
prosperous, and had carried a high head in their day, being visited by 
some one who, in the dusk of evening or the darkness of night^enquired 
of them at the door, handed in a letter, and then vanisheoT The letter 
contained money — money sadly needed — but the donor was unknown ; 
and it was only in years after that the bearers of his bounty revealed 
the fact that F atiier Mathew was the unknown benefactor whose delicate 
diarity assisted those families in their hour of need, and perhaps rescued 
them from despair. The clerk of his chapel was frequently the medium 
throu^ whom this timely bounty reached its intended object ; and 
speaking on one occasion of his lavish charities, the clerk adopted this 
rather expressive mode of describing his superior's faculty or love of 
giving : — *' Look, sir ! here is my notion on the subject — if the streets 
of Cork were paved with gold, and if Father Mathew hud entire control 
over them, and could do what he liked with them, there would not be 
a paving-stone in all Cork by the end of the year." 

Surely the boy was, in tnis instance, the father of the man. The 
child wno clung to his mother's side, and fondly importtmed her for 
little feasts for his brothers, and indulgences for the sen'ants, and alms 
for the poor, was here reflected in the priest, whose whole thought was 
how he could do good — how feed the hungry, and cover the naked, and 
raise the fidlen — now minister to the sorrowful and the afflicted. 

A case in point will exhibit the delicacy of his respect for those who 
had seen better days, and his ouick sympathy with their feelinj^s at 
what they considered the worst aegradation of poverty. It was that of 
two young and attractive girls, who, though delicately nurtured and 
carefully educated, unfortunately had no claim by birth upon their 
father's property. So long as they lived with their father, they knew 
nothing of sorrow or humiliation, and the world was to them without a 
cloud. But the father resolved to marry ; and as there was no poiwi- 
bility of their being received by his future wife, he was compelled. 
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through his selfishness, to make them over to the protection of relatives, 
who, naving apprenticed the poor girls to the dressmaking business, 
gave themselves little further troume about them. One of the girls 
bore the change bravely ; but the other, who was delicate in constitution 
and sensitive of disposition, gradually pined away, and, ere many 
months had passed, died. The father and his wife had left the country, 
and the surviving girl was as utterly desolate as she was destitute. 
What to do she knew not To defray the expenses of a funeral she 
had no means whatever; and her mistress, bemg either unwilling or 
unable to provide better, was about to have the remains of the dead girl 
carried to the grave in a rude shell, or parish cofiin. Bold and brave as 
she was, the surviving sister could not endure this crowning indignity ; 
for, in her mind, this was poverty in its most odious and revolting 
aspect A thought struck her— she would appeal to one who had 
alwavs been kina to her and her sister. Quitting the mean apartment, 
in wnich lay the body of the poor young creature and the rude shell 
that had been brought for its reception, she rushed through the streets, 
and, wild and almost breathless, reached the Friary, where she found 
Father Mathew. Flinmng herself on her knees before him, she could 
onlv sob outj " Oh, Fatner Mathew ! oh. Father IMathew ! " " My dear 
child, what is the matter ? tell me, what has happened V* <* Oh, Father 
Mathew, they are going to bury my poor sister in a parish coffin 1 " 
This was repeated hysterically by the unhappy girl, whose strength and 
courage were now completely broken down. " No, my dear child ; 
they snail not do so. Bise up, my poor child, and have no fear. I will 
have her buried properly," was his instantaneous reply. And he fuUy 
I'edeemed his word ; for he went that moment to a respectable under- 
taker, and gave the necessary directions ; and as early as five o'clock the 
next morning, there was a hearse and pair of horses at the door, and a 
chaise for the officiating priest who, it need scarcely be said, was 
Father Mathew. In an nour after, he was found in his confessional ; 
as he would not allow even a luxury of the kind — ^the luxury of doing 

food — to interfere with his ordinary, but, with him, imperative duties, 
t is pleasing to know that this considerate generosity produced the 
most salutary effect upon the mind of the young girl, who soon regained 
her fonner strength and coura^, and persevered at her employment till 
she learned to maintain herself independently. 

Another case wiU afiford the reader a further insight into the charac- 
ter of Father Mathew, and will also serve to show on what solid founda- 
tions rested the daily increasing fame of this good and holy man. A 
miserably poor woman, long and helplessly be£idden, had for her sole 
support on earth an only daughter, a girl of angelic sweetness, who lived 
but to minister to her afflicted mother. By incessant toil at her needle 
this delicate girl just earned as much as enabled her to supply her 
mother with necessaries, and an occasional comfort ; but for herscdf, her 
thin and scanty dress and transparent fincers told with terrible eloquence 
of her bitter struggles and heroic self-deniaL To feed her bedridden 
mother, she starvednersell If the holiest and most exalted love could 
have borne her up in her hard stru^le, she might have fought the good 
fight successfuUy ; but the poor ccSd sank under the feanul pressure, 
and died— as such die — in peace. The wretched mother was stunned by 
a blow for which she had not been prepared. She was blind, and could 
not see the fatal hectic upon her darling's cheek, though she might 
have noticed the faltering footstep and the failing voice. S^or, such was 
the loving deception practised upon her by her daughter, could she have 
imagined that, while she had enough to satisfy her wants, her poor child 
was at that very time dying of hunger. In her despair, this bereaved 
blind creature lifted her voice, and in her momentary madness, blas- 
phemed God — ^Who took fix)m her, as she foolishly thought, her only 
support She raved and cursed in the frenzy of her grief. Father 
^lathew heard the sad story, which at once excited his compassion. 
The scene of this misery was a wretched garret in one of the worst lanes 
of the city. Thither he went without delay, but not before he had 
provided himself with necessaries and comforts suited to the condition 
of the invalid. He found her still inconsolable, and raving in her 
despair ; but soon his gentle voice, fraught >s ith tenderness and compas- 
sion, made this helpless creature feel that Ood had not abandoned ner, 
even in this world. With his own hands he fed her ; nor did he leave 
her bedside until he had brought her to a right state of mind, and placed 
her in care of a person whom ne had provided to attend and take charge 
of her. Next day, he constructed an altar in that dismal garret, and 
afforded her the unwonted consolation of being present at the celebration 
of the Holy Sacrifice. The poor creature, who was naturally religious 
and resigned to the will of Providence, recovered her right mind. She 
did not, nowever, long survive her daughter ; but so long as she lived, 
she was supported and watched over by Father Mathew. Her death 
was full of peace and gentleness, and in her last audible prayer to the 
Throne of Mercy, the name of her child was coupled with blessings 
upon her benefactor. Father Mathew concluded nis good work by 
flowing her body to the ^ve, where it was laid by the side of that 
young creature whose short life had been that of a mtutyr and a saint 

Fatner Donovan died about the year 1820, to the deep sorrow of his 

attached friend, who, during their intimate connection, had looked 

upon him as a &ther, and loved him with the tenderness of a son. The 

A^»^/ wJu'cb tiiJs Jcea produced on the mind of Father Mathew was 



most painful : for a time Ids nervous ^siem was completely proatnifced. 
It was during tliis distressing period of physical and mental prostcation 
that he imagined himself to be tried by the following temptation. 
R^isting the kindly importunities of his friends, who sought to distract 
his gri^by the influences of agreeable society, he shut himself up in 
his unwholesome chamber, and there brooded in secret over his gloomy 
thoughts. As he sat one evening by himself before the fire, whose 
flickering light filled the room with fantastic shadows, a voice seemed 
to whisper in his ear — ** Father Mathew, that cognac in the enpboard is 
delicious. You have not tasted it Why don't you try it ? " Yielding 
to the delusion. Father Mathew replied, audibly — "Tea is much better." 
•* But you didn't taste the coniac — it is delicious — only try it," whis- 
pered the imaginary voice. "No ; tea is much better," replied Father 
Mathew, now startmg up in alarm. He seized his hat, and almost ran 
the short distance which separated the Friaiy from the residence of 
Dean Collins, the Parish Priest of St Finn Barr's. He told the cause 
of his abrupt visit to his venerable friend, who was then in his seven- 
tieth year. " It was a suggestion of the Evil One, my child, and you 
did well to resist it" was the answer of the Dean. The next day, the 
cognac, which had oeen given as a present to Father Mathew, was sent 
by him to a friend. The voice was never audible again : the nerves 
had recovered their wonted strength. 

In those days there was not that cordial feeling which now happily 
exists between the di£ferent orders of the clergy ; and the earnest 
support of a powerful friend, like the Dean andV icar-Qeneral of the 
diocese, and pastor of the parish in which his chapel stood, was of no 
smidl service to Father Ma^ew, the Capuchin. JBut that friendship 
was fairly won by sterling merit and by good works. 

It would be difficult to conceive a grander or more imposing High 
Priest than Dean CoUins, as he stood upon tlie altar, engaged in some 
solemn office of his ministry. Tall and commanding in stature, the 
snowy whiteness of his hair imparted a venerable majesty to his aspect 
His face was beautiful in feature, but more beautiful in expression. 
His eye was large, dark, and soul-searching, but its light was usually 
softened by the tenderness of his disposition ; and it was only when he 
had to deal with the base or the mean, or when he thundered at some 
scandalous abuse, that it flashed like lightning. Dean Collins had all 
the graceful dignity and bearing of a gentleman of the old school, and 
in society his fascination of manner was most remarkable. An able 
and learned man, he was yet as simple as a child. Of powerful intellect 
and great wisdom, he was modest and unpretending. Originally well 
educated, and a scholar of considerable attainments, he was not satis- 
fied with knowing only what he had learned in his youth ; but, during 
his long career as a missionary priest, he steadily kept pace with the 
progress of the ace ; and to his latest moments he was thoroughly 
conversant with tne literature, the philosophy, the discoveries of the 
time, as well as a keen observer of the political changes by which 
nations were influenced either for good or ill He did not love learning 
in a selfish spirit ; he equally loved to disseminate it The memory of 
the days when it was surrounded with danger to those who sought to 
drink from its spring, was ever present to his mind ; and he spared no 
efl'ort to procure its waters pure and unpolluted for the children of his 
flock. His almost dying words will best represent his zeal in the cause 
of education, and his vivid recollection of the evil days that had gone. 

It was a few days before he died ; and he lay stretched on a sofa, the 
sunlight and the soft breeze of summer entering through the open 
casement One of his curates, the Rev. Wm. O'Connor, was with him 
in the room. Suddenly tlie Dean said, in a low but impressive voice, 
— * Don't you hear the bees, Father William 1 ' * No, sir, I do not,' 
answered his curate, who went to the window, to look into the ffarden 
into which it opened. * Don't you hear the boys in the school, laying 
up honey for tbe winter of life i Don't you hear the bees now. Father 
William ? ' * Yes, sir, indeed I do ; I hear your bees.' They were his 
bees, for it was he who had built the hive for them, and called them 
together to possess it ^ Well I remember,' continued the dying priest, 
' when I was learning my classics, I had to watch on the ditch side to 
protect the life of my teacher. The older boys used to take that 
necessary duty in turn ; and many a time has my eye wandered over 
the surrounding country from the pages of my Virgil to see if there was 
a spy or an informer in sight But now, see how it is ! The finger 
of God is there, Hei-e are 600 boys below, cathering in the honey ; 
and there are 600 girls above, with the good nuns — and we are not 
afraid of anyone. We need not watch now. No wonder I should say 
— Magnificat anima mea Dominum ! — My soul doth magnify the Lord.' 
This good man gave his unreserved friendship to Father Mathew, 
simply because he oelieved in him, and honoured his worth. 'Oh, 
Dr. Collins,' said a lady to the Dean, ' I have been just listening to a 
sermon from Father Mathew, and I have been greatly edified.' * My 
dear,' answered the venerable priest, ' his life is a sennanJ 

Tne death of Father Donovan threw additional labour upon Father 
Mathew, who, with the assistance of occasional help for a time under- 
took and discharged all the duties himself. In this laborious work he 
^oon found distraction for his sorrow. But he was ere long to suffer 
the keenest affliction of his whole life. This was the death of his 
youngest l)4x>ther. 
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Though the fourth arm of his parents, Father Madiew hecame, on 
their death, and as it were of right, the recognised head of the familj. 
His eldest orothera regarded him as their natural guide and superior, 
and his younger hrothers looked up to him as to a fether ; and certainly 
no father could he more Bolicitons for the welfare and happiness of his 
children than was Theobald Mathew for the welfare and nappinesa of 
his brothers. Robert was the youngest of all the children, ana Fatlicr 
Mathew took unon himself the care of his education. He brought 
him to Cork, wuere he lived with him, not in the cock-loft of the 
Friary — for he had been literally driven from that miserable hole by 
a succession of severe fevers — ^but in a small house in the neighbour- 
hood| of which he had become the tenant Robert was the great joy 
of his life. A gay, lively, cheerful boy, innocent as an angel, and 
more beautiful than angels are generally representeil — he (iLled the 
house vrith pleasant laughter, and revived, by his sports and eambols, 
the recollections of his mother's youth. Every day was a holiday to 
the priest so long as he had Robert to welcome him as he returned 
hom& wearied after many hours of dut^ in the church, or in attend- 
anee by the bedside of the sick. The litUe fellow used to lie in wait 
behind the door when he heard the familiar footstep, and then, spring- 
ing out from his j>lace of well-known concealment, jump on the neck 
of his brother, with whom the pleasant prank never tired or lost its 
charm, because it delighted the menr and affectionate boy. Father 
Mathew kept Robert at a day school of high character in the city ; but 
he never otherwise left him from his care. The truth is, he would 
have spoiled Uie boy, had he not been of the most amiable disposition ; 
but such was his fondness for his young charge, that he gratified his 
every wish. Robert grew to be a high-spirited lad, strongly imbued 
with a love of adventure, which was not a little stimulated by the 
stories Kod descriptions indulged in by his brother Charles, who was 
then, and had been for some time previously, engaged in the African 
trade. Nothing would content Robert but to go with Charles, and 
share with him the dangers and the excitements of trade in a strange 
country and with a stranse people. Father Mathew was much pain^ 
at the idea of losing the ooy, who was at once his pet and companion, 
his plaything and solace ; but Robert's vocation was for the sea, and he 
was not to be driven from his fixed idea. It was at length decided 
that he should make the next voyage with Charles ; and too soon came 
the hour when he was torn from the arms of his brother Theobald, 
and consigned, with cautions and blessings, with tears and prayers, to 
his future guardian. Those who remember Robert at this time, as he 
was emerging from boyhood, speak of him with the utmost admiration 
for the grace and elegance ot his appearance, the extreme beauty of 
his countenance^ and his frank ana engaging manners. The vessel 
sailed for her distant destination ; and many a fervent prayer, mur- 
mured at the altanor uttered by the bedside at night, followed her 
across the ocean. The time came when the good ship was expected on 
her voyage home ; and as the days grew into weeks, so did the anxiety 
of the priest increase. Often, as he returned from some duty, he 
fancied tnat he should be met with the old surprise, and that the same 
loving arms would again cling round his neck. But it was the will 
of Qod that it should be otherwise. Theobald Mathew was never 
more to hear his brother's voice, or feel his circling arms, save in some 
happy dream from which he was to awake in soirow. The thoughtless 
boy. profiting by the temporary absence of his brother Charles, and 
bidaing defiance to his strict injunctions, proceeded on an excursion to 
shoot pelicans ; and having exposed himscdf to the fierce heat of the 
sun, in his eagerness to come on his game, received a sun-stroke, from 
which he died in a few hours. Charles returned only in time to see 
that there was no hope for the unhappy youth, whose rashness was not 
only fatal to his own bright young life, but fatal to the happiness of one 
at home who loved him with more than tlie love of a father. The blow 
was a fearful one to that fond heart It literally crushed it for a time. 
The mother that bore him could not have felt a keener pang of anguish 
tlian did poor Father Mathew for the loss of that engaging youth. 
Indeed, the fSeeling of the elder for the younger brother had in it much 
of womanly tenderness. Besides, Father Mathew had been bequeathed 
the boy by his mother ; and he ever felt, in addition to that natural 
affection which such intimate relationship inspires, that he was paying 
back, throuj^ his love for Robert, an instalment of the large aebt ot 
affection which he owed to the memory of that revered parent For 
some time he was quite inconsolable, plun^^ in an agony of grief ; but 
religion came at length to his aid, and in the contemplation of the 
sorrows and sufferings of his Divine Master, he learned the duty of 
resignation, and obtained sufficient strength to assume at least an 
outward composure of manner. It was a hanl struggle, however, to one 
of his disposition ; and his eyes would fill with tears and his features 
quiver with emotion, not only at the slightest allusion to the happy 
past, but at any circumstance which recalled it too vividly to his mmd. 
It was pitiable, said an intimate friend, to witness the vehemence of his 
emotion, and the struggles which he made to subdue his feelings. It 
was a poor consolation to him, but one of which he eagerly a\'ailed 
himself, to order the erection of a monument over the distant grave 
wherein mouldered the remains of his lost brother ; and in a few yean 



after, in the oemetery which he founded in Oorl^ he raised another 
monument to his memory, bearing this inscription :— • 

SACRED TO TUS MEMORT OF 

ROBERT MATHEW, 

WHO DISD IN THV BIGHT OF BENIN, MAT S7TH, 18S4| 

AGED 16 TSARS. 

Yet think not, dear youth, the' far» fkr away 
From thy own native isle then art sleeping, 

That no heart for thy slumber is aching to-dsy, 
That no eye for thy mem'ry is weeping.* 

For more than thirty years, as the 27th of May came round, this 
tomb was decked with the fairest flowers, emblematic of the bright 
young life which had been extinguished on that fatal day. 

The healing influence of time, and the teaching of that religion, 
which he not only preached, but made the guide of his daily life, 
restored Father Mathew to apparent cheerfulness ; but those by whom 
he was known most intimately state that he did not for many years 
entirely recover, if he ever did, from the effects of that shock ; which 
eflects were manifested in frequent fits of despondency — the more 
gloomy and profound when the^ followed some scene of gay cimvivi- 
ality of which he had been the life and centre. 

Theobald Mathew was a man of strong feelings and quick emotions. 
He was as keenly alive to sorrow as to joy, to wrong and insult as to 
benefit and kindness. But while he felt the sting, he did not resent 
the injury. He suffered all the more acutely that he did not retaliate. 
Tlie impulse was there, for he was only huuian, with a man's strength 
and a man's weakness ; but he resolutely beat down his rebellious 
nature, and rather sought to disarm his antagonist of the luument by a 
kind word, which * tunieth away wrath,' than to triumph in an angry 
conflict He bid a grand proverb which taught him the value of time, 
but he had a still better maxim, which taught him the value of temper : 
' A pint of oUi$ better than a hogshead of vinegar '. Keenly sensitive and 
naturollv excitable, he still was able to control the impulse which would 
prompt him to resent or retaliate. To use his own words, he ' struj^jglcd 
nard with the bitterness of the moment ; ' aud the struggle invariably 
ended in victory over self. That * pint of oil ' was a grand peacemaker. 

Father Mathew had great humility of disposition, natural as well as 
the growUi of reflection. An incident will happily exemplify this 
humility, as well as the Christian charity of tlie man. A lady, in 
mistaken friendsliip. and believing that she was doing her duty in 
' putting people on their ^piard,' resolved to perform this kind office for 
her favourite friend. Being at a dinner party, where many guests were 
assembled, and where the conversation liappened to turn on Father 
Mathew and his good works, she heard him spoken rather hardly of by 
a clergyman, who, perhaps, might have spoken without much con- 
sideration, or in a spirit of momentary opposition to the general feelinu, 
which was stron^^ly in favour of the subiect of conversation. Tlie ladv 
was deeply mortified at the remarks made, and could not rest, poor soul, 
until she had poured her complaint into the ear of her unconsciously 
outraged friend. Father Mathew heard her patiently, without betraying 
the sbghtest emotion of resentment, and then meekly replied — 'Mv dear 
madam, I am very sorry indeed that my acts have not the approbation 
of Uiis clergyman, for he is a truly good man, and one whose opinion I 
value highly ; and I only hope that I may merit it in future better 
than I have hitherto done.' The lady was stunned by the reply, and 
could not at the moment say whether she was more anuoyeil with the 
a8saile<l or with the assailant Some time after the same clergyman 
contracted a bad fever, while attending the sick ; and the first priest 
found at his bedside, and the one most constant in his attentions to the 
dying man, up to the last moment of his life, was the Rev. TheoUdd 
Mathew. 

He was now about twelve years in Cork, and was .most popular with 
persons of every class and creed. In those ^mes religious differences 
were more strongly marke<l tlian in these happier days ; and the 
CathoUc Question, which was to be settled in a lew years after by the 
Act of Emancipation, kept alive much anger and bitterness in the 
public mind. But, even then, aud while such elements of strife were in 
constant action^ Father Mathew was respected by his Protestant and 
Dissenting brethren, who, notwithstanding his lieing a devoted Catholic 
priest, could not fail to recognise in him the true type of the Christian 
minister. His manner and appearance were greatly in his favour. 
Kind, cordial, and courteous, he was deferential without the slightest 

• Thane lines were taken fnrni a Utile ptwin. written by fme who nimMned much 
Bweetneee and grmoe of erpreMlon with a bard'» full share «l nilsfurtuue aud disapiM>iiit«d 
h<^)e. The song uf Oomoatu Barru affurds. howeTer, a far ravrv fuviMintUo specimen of Lis 

Kwers. Calanan loTed aiid bono«ired Putber Matbow, and he <ifferod him the tribute of 
I sympathy in the rather feebte vitrsea from which the above lines were taken. 
The flni part ai the poem referred to, which is descriptive uf rumantic scenery familiar 
to many a modem toiuut, is as follows ^— 

' There is a groen island in lone Qougane Danrm, 

Where AUua of songs rushes forth as an arrow : 

In deep-TaUeyed Desmond— a thousand wild fountains 

Come oown to that lake from their home in the nnHiutainsL* 
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eweebuw and ezpraaaiOD, lua luttuM jgifto were heiffhteoed by tbe 

extreme neatneas aiid sitnple elegMice of hu dreiB. While he 

mtlemmt every inch, be 



a^ simple elegance of tau dreas. WhUe he looked the 

. inch, be waa atill aa unmiatekablT the priest. A 

irotber clergyman, apeakins of Fathei Hathew in thoee da;^ «aya- 

" '■" ■ irreproacnafc' * ' 



e waa the moat iireproachable man 1 ever knew, and the pink of a 
^ntienum. Ko one ever lived mora within hia miniatiy than he did. 
He waa then what he was to the last — a mild, kind, Rentfa, nnaasuming 
Duin — always the same.' 'There waa,' says another clergyman 'a qtiiet 
gravity in his manner, with an air of genuine eanctity — eomething ol the 
altar and the sanctoary alwaya about Him.' No one waa more thoroughly 
devoid of affectation, and no one was more truly what he appeared to be 
— religioiu without ansterity, good without parade, charitatile wiUiout 
oatenbition ; devoted to hia church, and in every tnonght a {ffieet, but 
free from the slightest taint of sectarian rancour or intolerance. And 
this with him waa not the result of calculation, or even of reaioning ; it 
was instinctive, and sprang from his very natnre. 



CHAPTEB rV. 

Fathsr Uathaw as a Pnaoher— Eimestneaa bis chief Attraction— Ootamperaty 
Sketch of his Pnlpit Oratory — Hia Sermona free from Sectarian Bittemeaa 
— His Charity 8ermans~-BiB Pictorea of the sublime Charity of the Poor 
— Intsnn^ m bis Emotion — The Man and tha Preacher One — Establishes 
a Cemetery— The Cholera of 1S32— His nntiiing Exertions— The Hospital 
— Saved t— Dive 1 give 1 give I 

Faoif the year 1SS0 hia reputation as a preacher had been steadily 
advancing; and at the time of which we nowapeak — aii years after that 
date — ^he waa admitted to be one of the moat popular preachers of the 
day. This was at a period when the Cork pulmt waa adorned by men 
whose powers were of the very highest order. Father Mathew waa not 
a man of shining abilities, nor was he a profound or severely -trained 
scholar. Neither had he fashioned hia style upon the best models, or 
improved his taste by a thorongh acquaintance with those anthors whose 
works are the classics of Englieh literature^ He waa not then certainly 
an accomplished pulpit orator, if at any period of his life he coold lay 
claim to that distinction ; and in tbe earlier vears of his ministry he 
wsa frequently (jinilty of errote of taste, and violationa of thoee rulea laid 
down by rhetoncians of ancient and modem schools. And his voice, 
which at first waa shrill, weak, and puny to the last dq^ree, still lacked 
that strength and volume which practice and confidence imparted to it 
in later years. But those who for the moat part thronged to hear him, 
and crowded his little church with that object, were not either inclined 
to be critical, or very capable of criticism. Thev came in an bumble 
apirit, to hear the Ckispel expounded — to be told of tbe mercy and 
i^iodnesa of God — of the beanty and holiness of charity — by one whose 
Ufe waa the living example of tbe precepts he taught. What waa it to 
them, if a simile were false, or a metaphor ont of place, or an image 
occasionally tawdry, or a sentence wanting in poluh, or a cliaiu of 
reasoning loose and inconclusive 1 They crushed into that little temple 
to listen to the word of God preached by a man of God ; and in that 
expectation they were never disappointed. Once vritbin that church, they 
yielded themselves implicitly and unhesitatingly to his spiritual and 
moral guidance, and they went with him whither he led ttiem. Aye, 
and even those few who ordinarily could sit coldly in judgment upon 
the exeellenciea or the defects, tbe sWle or manner of a preacher, and 
who, perhaps, came just to see something of the voung pneat of whom 
the ' common people ' and the ' old women ' talked so much — even they. 
cool critics and lofty judges as they held tfaemaelves to be, found 
themselves auddcnly surprised by a strange dimness of vision and a 
choking sensation tn the throat, at the unpretending pathoe of the 

Ereacher. What was the charm that held spell-bound the close-packed 
undr«dB beneath the pulpit, that rivetted tne attention of the crowded 
galleries, and moved the inmoet hearts even of those who had come to 
criticise ? The earnestness of the preacher. Not the earnestness of the 
actor, who sininlates, with cunning declamation and by impassioned 
gestnre, the ardour of nature. No ; it was the earnestness of truth, of 
ainceritv, of beliet Father Mathew practiced what he preached, and 
believea what he so persuadvely and nrgenttv enforced. Then the 
emotion, which his voice made manifest to the ear, and which hia 
agitated features made visible to the eye, was real, genuine, springing 
from the heart, thrilling hia nerves, wanning his blood, (quickening bis 
pulse — felt in eveir fibre of hia frame. Tliere was established between 
the preacher and the audience the most complete and perfect identity of 
feelmg, the result of the avmpathy which they mutually felt. 

From one of a remarkable aeries of papers, entitled ' Sketches of the 
Cork Catholic Pnlpit,' published about the year 18S6, and which were 
written by a clergyman, whose fame as a pnlpit orator is equalled by his 
reputation as a profound scholar,* a passage or two may be aptly quoted, 
BO as to afford the reader a clearer impression of the Father Uathew of 
that day. The writer, after paying an eloquent tribute to the character 

■nwyNTBsT.M.aO'aiMa.AnlHUwiiiuidFUtariit St. Fatriok's, Coric 



of tba pnaxhta, to whtoi, he nn, the nveratea ot all rliiini nf the 
eoQunimity waa mataoeoualy and unreservedly tendered, Ham deecribee 
the effect produced by bis preaching on the mind of one who Mthw "■«"» 
to judge Uian to aympathise : — 

Wa have onrsalves more tban onos gone to hear this pt«ach«, with thr 
exprras intent of duly and fairly estimating hia powen as a speaker, and have? 
anmmoned to onr aid as mneh of onr critical bittemeaa aa we oonosivsd 
sufficient to preservs onr jn^tment nninflnsnced by ths pravions obatm of hia 
character. Ws were not lirtoning to his affectionate, eanuat, and fsthette 

exhortation more than ten raiuntea, when dot criticism — ear bittemsM onr 

self-importanoe— left ns ; all vithin ns of tmkind and harsh waa srftsMd 
down—onr hesrt beat only to kindlier emotions— we sympathlMd with onr 
fellaw-christians around tu. We defy the stamoMs and ssvsri^ of eiitiefam 
to stand QDmoved, though it may remain nnawaksnad, whfls Ur. Mathew ia 
preaching; and this anrsly is do mean oritsrion of ths ewellsnes of Ids 
charscter, snd tha efflciency of his ministty in the pnlpit, 

His personal appearance is thus minutely sketched :- 



He has ths adraotiura fthough he appears to make little nss of the advsBtags) 
of possessing ■ finely-Tnnned middle-sued person, of exquisite symmetry ; tbe 
head, of admirable contonr, and from which a finished model of tha autiqua 
eonld be cast : the countenance intellisent, animated and benevolent Tito 
complexion rather lallow, inclining to paTenesa ; eyes of dark Instra, i»— n-i^- 
with internal pesos, and rich in concentrated aeaaibili^. rather than sparkling 
or kindling with a anpetahnndant Gra ; the line of his month, harmonisfoc ■> 
completely with his noae and chin, ia of peculiar grace ; the brow, men, pal^ 
broad, and polished, beais npon it the impress not merely of dijndBed thandit, 
but of nobili^ itaslf. 

« a description and a testimony : — 



The concluding passage it 
Hl> principal talent lies ii 



the disposal of the 



' persoaaive 



devotional reelings that have their filed and natural seat in the Catholie 
bosom ; to the deTotioaal recollections and issociatioos that altematelv soothe 
and alarm the Catholic miud. To all these he appeals ; matters ao ftlll of 
thrillLog interest, and of inherent eloquenc^ that they borat on the sool with 
an all -subduing, instantaneous and electric force, pnnfying and aauobllnB the 
commonest phraseology that hsppens to be selected «a tteir vahtds. Thus 
has this excellent yoongman gone on, notwithstanding many impixfectJon^ 
which may yet be removed by ordjuaiy study and attentioi^ pnaching 
earnestly and sacceasfolly, and enfarciDg truth snd illnitratiiw the haantr (3 
tha doctrine of hia religion, by the noblest, tha fairest, ths nuNt eoovindng 
comment— the ondevisting rectitude, the nnspotted purity, the ertcnsiTa snd 
indefatigable beneficence of his life. 0, ti tie omna / 

His Passion sermon, which he preached generally twice on Oood 
Friday, was a marvellous success. The subject is of itself snfficient to 
inspire the human heart with tbe profoundest emotions of sympathy 
and compassion, and to fill the soul of the Christian with reverential 
awe. But as the preacher led bis breathless audience step by step 
through each stage of that tremendous tragedy, that anblime agony, they 
were themselves the horror-stricken spectators of thoee memonbla 
scenes. They glowed and shuddered, they sighed and wept, nntiL in 
the supreme moment, when the Great Atonement is consummated, Uiey 
were so overwhelmed with eorrow, that sobs and criea testified to the 
depth of their emotion, and the triumph of the preacher. Bnt ia 
' triumph ' the right word, where there was neither art nor artifica— 
no deliberate attempt to work upon the feelings of susceptible piety T 
The preacher was as much moved as were those whom he moveil He 
was present in apirit with the beloved ones at the foot of the Croae, hia 
features, as his soul, convulsed with the livelieat grief and horror j and 
those who saw that working countenance and thut heaving breast, and 
heard those thrilling accents, could not but feel the keenest sympathy 
with his almost terrible emotion. 

There waa another charm in Father hfathew's preaching— it was 
utterly diveated of religioua, or, more correctly speaking, eectarion 
bitterness. He was not a controversialist, Controvejsy, which too 
often stands for conflict, was not suited to his natural tempemment ; 
neither, perhaps, was hia mind sufficiently trained by theoto^ca] sttidy 
to enable him to wield with effect against an opponent, and srith safety 
to himself, those eharp-pointed weapons which, while slaying onei 
antt^niat in aigument, too frequently penetrate beyond the robe, and 
wound the aacred aide of Religion, He waa not a deeply-read theo- 
logian, and with canon law he was imperfectly acquainted j indeed, so 
little so, that he occasionally committed himself by mistakes which, 
though of small importance m the esteem of laymen, assumed a grave 
aspect in the consideration of the severely-traiued student of Maynooth 
or the Sorbonne. Few men, however, were better Biblical echolarv 
than was Father Mathew. With the Sacred Scriptures he waa inti- 
mately and profoundly conversant There waa not a line from Genesis 
to Revelation with which he was not familiar. Imbued with the purer 
spirit of the New Testament, his imagination was yet captivated by the 
grandeur and the beauty of the Old. In its anblimity, as in its 
sweetness, the Bible was thorongbly maatered by this Brother of the 
Capuchin Order. Thus he bad at will, and ready for every occaaion, as 
for any emergency, qnotationa from gospel and parable, from hymn and 
canticle, from prophecy and proverb ; and if he could not wrestle iu 
tough argument, or flash h>gic in keen strife of intellect, he cotild disarm 
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with in apt qooUioiL or nfel/ «ntmich hiniMlf belund a maxim whiclt 
might not b« <li«pttt«d. His aetmona wan aminentl^ acriptanl, breath- 
ing certainly more of tlie meek spirit of Him who taaght ao lovinglr on 
the Honnt, tlian of fierce kin(^ and migh^ captaina of Jndea whoaa 
word* sound like trumpet blasbs, and wboae deeda ring again with the 
slana of battle. 

Of bia cbari^ sermons I ma^ here make mention, although his 
repntation for tneae more ambitions efforts of pulpit artttorj was of 
■omewhat slow growth ; and it was not until about the dal« of his 
adhesion to the tempemnce cause, that he was eogerlj sought after bj 
those intareeted in the management of such charitiea as were either 
wholly or partlj nistained through appeals of that natuK. Here again 
Ida eamestneai^ hia character, his life, rendered his preaching not to say 
impreanve, bat irreaistible. He pleaded with all the ferrour of hia soul 
for those whom, of all otheia, he Wed the most — the poor, the afflicted, 
the aofferin^ those sunk in sorrow or lost in shame. The charity which 
glowed in us own breast he imparted, eren if momentarily, to those 
whom he addreased. In these sennons there was not the least attempt 
tit display — no elabomtely prepared and carefully stodied preface, in 
which the orator, in measured sentences of graceful cadence, eihioits 
the range of hia seholarship, and his acquaintance with the leamine of 
the hirtoriaa or the speculations of the philosopher. Father MaUiew 
was too Mrneat, too direct and practical, for display of anv kind. He 
gave ont hia text, and plnnged right into the midst of nis subject — 
tailing his audience what were the commands and injunctions of Ood 
M KTealed in the Old Law. and tanght in the New— what were the 
dntiea of the rich to their brethren the poor. He painted the poor 
lotingly and truthfully, in their safferings and in their patience, in 
their profound misery and in their exalted charity ; and while he 
touched tha heart by pathetic descriptions, and stirred it by im- 
paarioned qi^eala, he shamed the niggard alm^viiig of the wealthy 
Dy narrating inataneea of the sublime generoaity of the poor to the poor. 
A heantifnl instanee of thia boundless charity, so frequently evinced by 
the very hnmbUit in the eommnnity, formed a striking feature in one 
of his moat toeeessfal sermons, preached first at Cork, with great 



reaponaiTe tear ; bnt be likewiaa thnndared againat the selfUi, tbe haid- 
heMt«d, the cruel, the grinder of the facea of the poor, and the betrayer 
of iimocence, in the language of immortal wrath, and denounced their 
gnilt with the awful anstbemas of the Sacred woid. 

Oceaaionally bis emotion completely overpowered bim, as an instance 
will show. It was while he was preaching the annual charity sermon 



for the Magdalen Asvlum. He drew a captivating picture of one whont 
' * '' " X — a pure and sinlesa girl, happv in her 

_ , ^..j as the lark in the morning sky, tie spring 

of the fawn in her step, the li^ht of gladness in her eye, and prayers (» 



nnconscioOB innocence, gay ai 



advantaee to the cause lor which be appealed, and afterwards preocl 
'~i Dublin with a success almoet unprecedented. It will afford 



bed 
the 
1 which he imparted a human 
intereet to his teligtons exhortation : — 

If I wan topaua to ennmeratebat the hnodreth part of the many goiennu 
deeds of meicy paifonned by the pooreit td' the poor, of which 1 myieir have 
been witness I would occupy the nhole of the time which this diacoane 
■hoold last Pennit ns, hawsTer, to state one sunple cue of facts : — A poor 
woman found in the streets s mile infant, which she brought to me, and asked 
implorinsly what she wis to da with it I Influenced, oohsppily, by cold 
caution, 1 adtited her to give It to tlie chDrchwardeni. It wu thvn eveniu^. 
On tha enaning momlDg, early, I found this poor wonaji it my door ; ihn »u 
a poor wat«r*«urieT ; she cried bitterly, and nud— ' I bare not slept one wiuk 
all night for parting with that child which Uod had pot in my way, iiiil If 
yon will give me leave, I will take him back again.' I ns Slled with 
coafaaion at the pknis tenderness of this poor crramre, and 1 weat with her 
to the pariah norse for the Infint, which she bmiight to her home with joy, 
exclaiming In the very words of the prophet — 'Poor child J though thy 
mother has forgotten thae, I will Dot forget thee'. Eight years have elapaeil 



be seen that poor watar-canier possiug with her wewy load, led by this little 
fonudling boy. Oh ! merdful Jesus, I would gUdly sacrifice the wealth and 
power ofthis wide world to secure to myself the glonoaa welcome ibst awiita 
this poor blind walar^iirier, on the great accounting day ! Oh t what, 
compwtd to charily like this, the emiined robe, the ivory sceptics the golden 
thiou^ tha jewslled diadem I 

Father Matbew waa not content with reaping his present harvest ; 
he aowed in the richest soil of the human heart seeds of^ compassion and 
tendcmeas, which afterwards brought forth good fruit in many a holy 
work and charitable imdertaking For Ibe orphan especially he ap- 
pealed with reaistleaa pathos. At times, his words produced sn electrical 
effect, and haunted the memorv with unfading freshiieas. To this day, 
the writer remonbera as viTidly as if tiiey were qwken hut veaterday, 
though they were heard by bim more tnan twenty years smce, these 
words^ delivered with all the force of the sineereat conviction : ' I never 
meet m the street* ragged child, aaking me for charity in the name of 
Uod, that I do not think I aee the Infant Jesua, with outstretched handa, 
and hear the pctibon for human mercy emanating from ibe lips of the 
Divinity,* 

Anawering thoaa who allt^ they would wish to do good, bnt that 
tbe^ ar« tfmid of impoaition, he thus answered :— 'Wretched excuse '. 
" " "'"r to be impoaed upon by nineteen than to allow one dwerving 
t nnrelieved. *' — ' " > -" - ■ 



object lo part n 



Uany, saya the Saiired Text, imagining they 



received weary huury travellen. entertained angels. 

Hia [ticUires of the hoapital, the garret, the sick end the dying poor, 
the expiring lather of the destitute family, wen as full of pathi 
picturca c( the hcartleae rich man, breathing hia laat in the i 
gorgeous Inxnrv, wen etriking and terrible to the imagination. The 
' r Eciyad aad iBplond, and hia wailiDg tooaa cdUd locth the \ 



thankfulness to Ood on her virgin lip. Then bringing the dark tigure 
of the seducer into thia Eden of innocence, be depicted bim marking 
out hia prey, lying stealthily in wait for ner, haunting her fbolatepe, 
flattering her artleas vanity, encompassing her with snore and pitfalL 
never relinqniBhino his hellish pursuits, till, by devilish perfidy, he had 
accomplished his fital purpose — the ruin of bis victim. The preacher 
described the struggles, the prayers, the weakness, the helptessnens of 
the poor yonng creature, thns lost to honour and to virtue. And then 
he told how, after he bad missed her from her accustomed place before 
the altar, he met her one wild night in the public street, and bow, 
covered with shame, she sought to elude his graap. She was not yet 
hardened in her hatefnl life j but her beauty waa gone, her light 
extinguished in a night of horror ; and as he pictured tne deHlement of 
that poor hnmon heart, once the tabernacle of the living Ood, ha burst 
into a passionate flood of team, overpowered by the emotion which his 
own words excited. There was not a dry eye in the congregation ; but 
the charity gained largely by this irrepreasible outbunt of feeline- 

No man was more thnrougbly repreaented by his own wonls than 
Father Mathew ; and a sinule passage from one of his charity sermons 
offers, aa it were, a key to his whole life. ' Mercy \ heavenly mercy 1 
Hod the Deity never spoken — had He never revealed, by prophet or 
apostle, that mercy was His will — ita innate excellence, the high nononr 
it confers upon us, the ddicUnu, lit* ineffabii pUatun m mjoy in itt 
amrcisa, woiud be sufficient to point out to us the neceasi^ of this 
indispensable duty.' 

An idea of the good sense of the man and the simplicity of bis style, 
may be gathered from a reply which he made to a brother eleigyman 
of eminent ability, and moat remarkable for hia gifts as o preacher, who 
observed to Fntlier Mathew bow difficult it waa at times to aelect a 
subject, and to know what would please a cullivoted congr^ation. ' My 
dear sir,' said Father Klsthew, ■ preach for the poor, and your preaching 
will alwiiys serve for the rich.* 

Amongst the many useful and indeed necessary works with which, 
in a religions and social point of view, hia name ia indissolubly linked, 
was the establishment of a new cemetery— that which has been for mon 
than thirty yeara known as the ' Hkitanic Omveyard,' or * Father 
Mathew'e Cemetery.' It derived ita former name from the fact that 
the gronnd purchsaed by Father Mathew, and leased to him in January 
1B30, had been for aeveml yeara known as tha Botanic Gardens, at- 
tached to the Boyal Cork Institution. These grounds hod long been 
remarkable for their beiiuty, the admimble manner in which they were 
laid ont and the variety and rarity of the treea, shrubs, and other 
botanical treasures with which they were adorned. Even at this day 
it is DO uncommon thing to hear it said that such a person had been 
buried in the ' Botanic iSardens '. Father Mothew wos impelled to take 
this important step by two considerations — the deeiro to relieve the 
poorer classes from the heavy and oppressive burial-fees then enacted 
m the established graveyards of tha city, and the necessity of putting 
an end to a condition of dependence which CathoLc pride felt to be 
alike galling and degrading. The state of thingi sprang out of the 
religious condition of the conntry, and the lingering pressure of the still 
unrepealed Penal Laws. He had a keen remembrance of a circumstance 
whicn excited intense feeling at the time, and which may be mentioned 
at it tends to tUustinte the grievance for which a practical remedy was 
DOW soudtt to be obtained. It occurred shortly after the passing of the 
Burial Act in 1826, when Dean Uageey-determining to enforce the 
authority acijuired by the new law, which, whUe profenin^ to be a 
measure of relief, in reality perpetuated exceptional and unjust legis- 
lation — gave orders that no clei^man should be allowed to pray in the 
churehyard of St Finn Barr's without permission from him. 

The firat meerage to that effect was delivered by a subordinate on the 
occasion of the burial of a respectable Catholic in that graveyard. The 
decensed gentleman had been much esteemed for bis charitable dis- 
poailion and his mony good works ; and a large concourse of persona, of 
all classes, testified by theii ' ,-,...._.....■=. 

memory. The venerable II , . 

mentioned aa one of Father Matbew's best friends, attended the funeral, 
accompanied by several clergymen, of whom Father Mathew was one ; 
and as the Dean was in the act of reciting the solemn service for the 
dead, he waa most indecently interrupted, to the grievous indignation of 

J .,„ the excited multitude. He was imperiously coninianileil, by the express 

the midst of dircctiDn* of Dr. Magee, to desist from the perfonnanee of the Catholia 
- ■■ "" service over the remains of a Catholic parishioner. Dr. Collins raised 

hia tall flgurvlo ita foUeat haightiSBd^ t<mus%^n'&A.>«>o'^'<^»' 
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nnctniiitiaii mandate, vhich had been rndely and even iiuolently 
c«itTflyed, uid, in a voice which was beatd by all preaeat : ' Qo, air I 
tell four anperiDr that 1 will not comply with hiii iudecent and untimely 
command. No law, civil or ecctesiantical, that I know of, prohibita any 
man, clergyman or other, from offaring np prayers for the dead within 
Uie precincta of a chorcnyard or on tne high rood, when there ia no 
intTodnction, or, if he please, obtruaion, of the peculiar ceremonial of the 
Catholic Church. Oo, sir, and tell your master he will not find me, or 
my brother priesU, obedient to his command. Qo ami tell Dean Magee 
that I will pray to Ood when, where, and in what manner I pleam, j 
without asking permission of Deim Magee.' A deep murmur of 
sympatby rose from the very heart of that iuaulted assembly ; and were ' 
it not for the nature of the occasion, and the chastened feeuiie which it ' 
naturally induced, a wild cheer would have rung thronKh that grave- , 
yard, scaring the rooks in the old trees that cast their solemn sbadawe 
upon the graves beneath, and perhaps startling those who were on the 
watch, to witness how the Dean's rash conduct bad been borne bv the 
' bondsmen ' of that day. It is sufficient to say that the spirited and 
becoming resistance of Dean Collins pnt an end to scandals oT the kind ; 
for we do not find in the records of Cork that any aimilar attempt waa 
made by the dienitary, who become, in some years after the incident 
refBn«d to, ArebDishop of Dublin. The occurrence, nevertheleas, made 
a deep and lasting impression upon the local community, and in no 
small degree influenced Father Matliew in the important undertaking 
which was bo soon to be crownetl with the most complete success. 

It required very little, either in arrangement or outlay, to adapt the 
beautiful grounda to the purpose for which they were now deetined- 
Tho cypress and the willow, the cedar and the palm-tree, were there in 
blended beanty ; and fragrant shrulM and bright evergreens delighted 
the e^e at everv step. Soon the modest mound, with its simple cross, 
marlung the last resting-place of the lowly dead, dotted tlie space 
liberally reserved for &ee ouriala ; and soon, too, tlie headstone, ela- 
borately carved, and the tomb and monument, simple and elegant, or 
costly and ambitiDUS, aCTorded their evidence of the want that had been 
experienced, and of the ^tefiil readiness with which this most useful 
and benevolent midertakmg had been availed of by the wealthier classes 
of the Catholic community. On January the 26th the lease was 
perfected ; and in the following month there was erected, in the centml 
avenue, a great stone croas, which is overshadowed by a veritable cedar 
of Lebanon, and beneath which, according to his living intmition and 
dying injunction, now resta all that is moitel of the good man by whom 
the cemetery was founded and the cross waa erecl«d. 

In seven or eight years after the oonversiou of these grounds into a 
cemetery, there was a motion made, in the Irish Court oi Chancery, to 
restrain Father Mathew from using portions of the adjoining ground for 
the tame purpose. The circumstance is only of this value, tnat it affords 
an opportunity of iiuotuig the testimony of the opposing counsel, as to 
the oispoeition made by Father Miithew of the revenue derived from 
burials. Mr. Sergeant Warren, who appeared for the plaintiff, used 
these words : — ' It ia quite true, ray loixl, that the defendant here has 
been actuated, in the course he has taken, by the purest and most 
benevolent motives — these I give him the fullest credit for. I doubt 
not that he has bestowed (as stated in his answer and in hia proofs) the 

!iro6ts arising from the cemete^ in works of charity, and that, so tat 
rom deriving any personal benefit, he is rather a loser, by the payment 
of part of the rente of the londa out of his own resources.' It is not 
alwaya that xnch testimony as this is borne to a defendant by the counsel 
of the plaintiff. 



ncoUection ot the genenms aod heroic koI displayed by nj Mrwed and 
beloved Erieud, Father Uathcw, whsu, with tb« uoielfiah devotednM* of a 
m&rtyr and au apostle, he threw himaalf into the midst of ths pull, when the 
terrible rtaliiy of Asiatic cholera smote my parish Gist of any locality in 
Ireland, in April, 1932. Amongst those who at that awfol period took a 
congpicooDs [wrt, not only iu unwearied attendano* by the bedskile of the 
plo^uB-stricken sufferers, but also in suggesting and practically carrying out 
Banitary and rentedial tneaaar«a for the relief of the sick in private houses 
and in the pabtic hospitals. Father Mathew was ever foremost, and always 
indefatigable. What most deeply affected me 0\eti, aud the memory of 
which, even now, at the distance of mote than thirty years, fills me 
with the mingled emotions of gntitnde and of reverential renrd, was the 
viait ho paid me in the very early stage of this dice uitamity, whan my hard- 
worked cnnites and myself were overwiictiued with iacassant calls by clay and 
nigbt, before there waa time for the erection of a temporary hospitJ, and 
bofore the pestilence had spread over other and distant distrMt* of tha city 
and subarbs— the centre and focus of the disease being a block ot narrow 
ill -ventilated streets and lanes In the immediate neighbonrhood of my 
residence, where ths cholera raged with pecallai virnlence. Two or three 
days after ths _ fint terrific outburst of the pest, and as soon ai the awful 



Very soon, indeed, was the necessity for this additional receptacle for 
the dead terribly mmiifested. In IS^ the cholera, the dread of which 
had been haunting the minds of those who daily noted its eccentric but 
fatal track, burst out in Cork with fearful malignity. It had for its 
fitting birthplace and cradle one of the filthiest dene in one of the 
moat crDwd»l and worst-ventilated districts of the city. There it 
appeared in its most awful aspect, appalling the community by the 
rapidity of its stroke, the brief struggle of its victim, and the wild dread 
ofcontogion which its very name evoked. The people were filled with 
tlismay, as each hour brought with it new tidiu)^ of its spreading from 
liiiumi to house, &om lane to lone, from street to street, from district to 
district. The calamity, severe and terrible as it was, liad this much of 
good in it— it called forth the courage, tlie devntedneaa, and llie generosity 
of the principal inhabitants, whom it united together, even as one man, 
irrespective of all political or reli^ous distJnotionB whatever. 

This was Just the occasion to call into their fullest activity the 

?[nalities of a man like Father Mathew. At this time we can only 
aintly remember the coufidence which he inspired, and the blessing 
which followed his footsteps, as he rapidly passed through the streets on 
some mission of charity '.but we have been favoured witli a communi- 
cation from one who bears in gmteful memory the generous aid he, the 
Ktor of the pariah in which the plagiie first broke out, received from 
brother pnesL The writer is the Catholic Archdeacon of Cork, the 
Venerable H. K O^hea, now pastor of St. Patrick'^ thm pastor of SS. 
Peter and Paul :— 
y^ Amn mt tba wament (FA Hth, 1868) the mart vivid and gratelU 



inga reached Father Hsthew's eats, he hastened to my house, and, with 
open heart and arms, embraced me ; and, while offering hia consolation and 
sycnpsthy, tendered me his valuable serricei, and the offices of hia meni 
minutiy, for the comfort and spintaal aid <rf my poor afflicted poriahloiiers, at 
every hoar by night or day that I should refer to him. This oflhr, unex- 
pected and unsolicited on my port, was, of course, promptly and grateAilly 
accepted ; and nothing oonid equal the noble untiring eftioienny of ths snppoit 
he then gave me ontirthe benefit and blessing of bis miniatntions to the Mck 
were required away from my central district, in the soathem qoartar of the 
city, which, in less than a fortnight after, was doom^ to tmaaigo ita own 
share in the prevailing scourge. 

Quitting the district in which he had laboured so zealonaly u ■ 
volunteer Father Mathew devoted himaelf, almost exolnaivBly for « 
time, to the more legitimate sphere of his dutiea, his own pariah. Here 
the pkgue ro^ in all ita horrors, and at every hour <a the day the 
brave priest might be seen going from house to house, petfonning the 
duties of his ministry amidst sights and souuds that appaUed the stoutest 
hearts, and shook the strongest nerves. But this was m>t all he did in 
that trying time. 

One of tlie lar^t hosidtals in the city was eatablished at a little 
distance from hia dwelling in Cove Street^ and was attended by a full 
staff of clergymen, who spared no labour in that trying moment In 
order to ensure the pretence of a clei^man at every hour of the day 
and night, it waa arranged that the dutv should be taken in turn ; ami 
Father Mathew requested, 'as a favour,' that he should be apportioned 
the hours from mianight to sii in the morning — the very hours which 
even the most zealous might be excused from selecting. But Father 
Mathew knew how little reliance could be placed on mere mercenariee, 
gathered together for the occasion, and perfiirming duties of a depressing 
and even revolting nature. In whatever pert of the city he might have 
been during the day— in the garret, or in the hovel in the remot^t 
suburbs, or by the bedside of a friend who had been suddenly struck 
dow;n— he waa unfailingly punctual in his attendance in the hospital 
durinn the long and weary houra of nighL Gentle and mild as he was, 
still there was not a nurse or an ossUtant in the hospital that did not 
stand in owe of the vi^lonce of Father Motliew, or who would willingly 
have incurred his rebuke. If the nurses watched the patients. Father 
Mathew watched both nurses and patients ; and while ne was preseait, 
neither nurse nor attendant nodded at her poet, or relaxed in her 
attention to the sick. An incident, to which he oHeutimes referred in 
ofter life, and which was soon known through the city, exhibited the 
value and necessity of his vigilance and supervision. 

He had adminixtere<l the Isst rites of religion to a young man in 
whom he had a special interest, and having received a summons to 
another part of the hospital, he hurriedly quitted the ward, ftom which 
he was absent but for a abort time. On his return he approached the 
bed iit which he bad left the young man alive ; but ^e bed was now 
unoccupied. 'Nurse, nuree ! what has become of the young man who 
lay in tliis bed 1 ' asked Father Mathew. ' Dead, sir,' was the laconic 
answer. ' Dead I— it cannot be—where is he 1 ' ' The corpse is taken 
to the dead-house, sir.' ' I can't believe he is dead— I must go myself 
and sec,' said Fatlier Mathew ; and he at once pTT)ceeded to the ghostlv 
chamber to which the dead were borne, previous to being taken out 
for interment. It presented an awful spectacle indeed. At one end 
was a pile of miaerable coffins, the meroat shells, made of thin boards, 
and knocked together with a few nails. Some of these wretcheil 
receptacles were on the floor, either with their lids fastened down, or 
open and awaiting their future occuponta On tables, and also on tlie 
floor, lay a number of bodies, in each of which a heart throbbed ami 
a soul dwelt a few houra before. Some by, blue and distorted, in the 
sheet in which they had been snatched horn the bed on which they 
died ; more were wrapped, like mummies, in aimilar sheets, which hail 
been covered with pitch or tor, liberally laid on to prevent contagion. 
Amidst that scene of death in its moat appalling aspect, there wus * 
horrid bustle of life : coffins being nailed down with noisy clatter— ahet-ts 
being rapidly covered over with ft bkck and teething subatanoe— bodiea 
being moved bom place to place, and tumbled into their last leceptacle 
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witli tlio haste and the indifference which a terrible familiarity with 
death engenders in the mindi of a certain class— orders hoarsely given 
—figures moving or reeling to and fro ; for it was necessary that those 
who performed the horrid and revolting duties of that chamber should 
be well plied with whisky : it was tne ciistom of the time and the 
necessity of the moment Into this scene of horrors, which was partly 
lighted by a few coarse flickering candles, Father Mathew hurriedly 
entered. 'Even the strongest micht have recoiled at the spectacle that 
met his fight : but he only thought of the object of his mission. There 
lav the body, and near it were two men pre^ioring the tarred sheet in 
which they were to wrap it ' Stop, stop V said Father Atathew, * surely 
the young man can't be dead ! ' * Dead, your reverence ! Qod forbid 
you or me would be at dead as that poor fellow — the Lord have mercy 
on his sowl ! ' said one of the men. ' No, no, I can't believe it — I was 
speaking to him a moment before I left the ward — let me try.* ' Wisha. 
try, if you plaze, your reverence ; but he's as dead as a door-nail ; ana 
shure it doesn't take long to carry a man off in those times — Qod be 
between us and harm I ' There was a momentary suspension of the 
loathsome work as Father Mathew knelt down beside the body, and 
pressed his hand lightly over the region of tiie heart A group, fluch 
as few, save periiaps those who love to paint the terrible and the hideous, 
would desire to see near them, clustered round the devoted priest ; and 
not a sound was heard for a time in that chamber of death. There was 
a suspense of a moment — it seemed an age — when Father Mathew cried 
out exultingly — ' Thank God ! he is alive !— I feel his heart beat — thank 
Qod ! thank Qod ! ' It was true — life was not extinct ; and restoratives 
having been applied, the young man was removed to another part of 
the hospital — and in a few davs after he was able to pour forUi his 
gratitude to him who, through God's mercy, hod rescued him from 
mevitable death ; for had but another minute elapsed, he was lost to 
this world for ever. As may be supposed, this incident had a salutary 
effect in the hospital, though it was uttle wanted to render as untiring 
as ever the sleepless vigilance of Father Mathew. 

The physicians who were associated with him in that fearful time 
spoke ever after with enthusiasm of his zeal, his utter disregard of self, 
and lus munificent generosity ; for, from his own resources, he con- 
stantly sent liberal supplies of the most costly wines and spirits to the 
hospitals, as stimulants to be used by the patients, and also for the staff, 
who, as he then believed, required their use after the discharge of their 
arduous and exhausting duties. 

The reputation of ^thcr Mathew was much enhanced by his mar- 
vellous labours at this period— which labours never ceased until the 
temporary hospitals were closed, and confidence was fully restored to 
the public mind. Nor indeed were his labours over even then, though 
they assumed another form ; for there were widows to assist, and 
orphans to educate and provide for ; and to this duty he applied his 
utmost ener^, and devoted every shilling he could spare from the other 
objects of his seemingly exhaustless bounty. * Give 1 give ! give ! ' — so 
he preached, and so he practised ; and when he gave his last shilling, 
he ^ve it in the name of God, confident that God would send him more 
to give. 



CHAPTER V. 

A Holiday-getter and » Feast-giver— Geutle rebuke— Taught in a good School 
—His kindness to youog Priests— Grand party in the CocK-loft— The 
' Bore ' firoro the Country— His Success as a Peacemaker. 

Thx nature of Father Mathew was eminently paternal The innocence 
and gaiet)r of childhood had for him an umailing charm. He was 
interested in the plays and sport« of youth ; and the more they yelled 
and shrieked in the aelirium of childish enjoyment, the greater was his 
delight, especially if, aa was often the case, he had been the promoter 
and patron of the day's amusements. To promote their enjoyment and 
add to their happiness was with him to live over again his owii youth at 
Rathcloheen. No one better knew the genuine tastes and likings of 
little people tlian Father Mathew. He knew that apples, and omnges, 
and nuts, cakes, and sweet things, including toffy ana * bull's-eyes,' were 
to them the iummum Inmum of earthly felicity ; and that these, with an 
out-of-door holiday, when they could run, and shout, and tumble, and 

gay all manner of wild pranks, were, in their esteem, to be preferred to 
e finest clothes in the world. And accordingly he made a reputation 
for himself with the voung people of the city, as a holiday-getter as well 
as a feast-giver. Indeed, his visit to any scnool, whatever the effect it 
had upon the solemn master or the sedate mistress, sent a thrill of joyous 
expectation through the scholars of all degrees ; for not rarely was the 
glad announcement made, in wonls that sunMssed the most ravishing 
music — ' Young gentlemen. Father Mathew nas ask^ for a holiday for 

Sou, and I cannot refuse him anything he asks for.' * Young ladies, 
itto, ditto.' But if he obtained the holiday, he tdso provided a feast ; 
and oftentimes the fine old place occupied by his broUier Charles, at 
Lchena^h, a couple of miles outside the city, was the scene of the two- 
fold enjoyment Entertaining a profound reverence for youthful powers 
of digestion, he looked on pkcidly while sturdy boys crammed tibem- 
selves with ouantities of paUiy. the fourth part of which would have 
consigned a full-grown man to the care of his doctor. 



Considerate to children in general, to orphans he was peculiarly 
tender ; and invariable presents of lai^ bags of apples and nuts, sent 
on the eve of All Saints (an occasion devoted by youth to perpetual 
crunching and testing of teeth, as by those somewhat older to the 
mysteries of melted 1^, &c\ to the orphans in the Asylums, and to 
the children in the House of Industry, exhibited the interest which he 
felt in these unfortunate little ones. These he frequently had taken to 
the green fields, and to the pleasant meadows along the river's side, but 
under the core of watchful guardians. Such excursions were always 
preceded by a good breakfast, and were usually wound up by a more 
solid entertainment, both being at his expense. 

His feeling towaitis children may be further illustrated by the fol- 
lowing incident 

During certain days of Holy Week, it is the custom, in Catholic 
countries, to remove the Blessed Sacrament from the tabernacle on the 
high altar to a side altar, which, with pious care, is eLiborately prepared 
fur its reception. This altar is decorated with the richest velvets, the 
choicest silks, or the most sumptuous brocades — ^with lace, flowers, 
jewellery — whatever, in fact, lb costly and precious in the eves of the 
world. Hundreds of wax lights flood the altar with their radiance, and 
enhance the effect of the drapery and the decoration. The effect is still 
further heightened by the sombre gloom of the rest of the building, and 
the blank desolation of the high altar, upon which not only is there no 
light burning, but which is entirely shrouded in purple, emblematical 
ot the moumiuff of the Church, and the Passion it commemorates. The 
small or side altar is the object of devout attraction, and typifies the 
tomb which received the sacred body of the Redeemer. On these days 
it is customary for the faithful to ** make their rounds " — that is, to go 
from church to church, and offer up in each certain prayers appropriate 
to the solemnity of the occasion, and to do so with a smtable intention. 
Nothing can exceed the devout and decorous bearing of those who 
perform this religious exercise ; even the children, as a rule, are reve- 
rential in their manner, and repeat their proyers with edifying ^vity. 
But a few are sure to be thoughtless and noisy, and, perhaps with the 
best intention in the world, are rather distracting by their behaviour. 
The Little Friary, or Father Mathew's Chapel, as it was indifferently 
called, was, since his connection with it, remarkable for the splendour 
and beauty of this altar, and the extreme richness and ele^nce of its 
decoration. The most costly and beautiful articles were lavished upon 
it in profusion by the good ladies, who tluiK gnitified their piety, and 
evinced their respect for the priest whose virtue they revered. The 
temper of these excellent ladies was not at all times proof against the 
incursions of troops of little ones, whose clattering footsteps resounded 
in the hushed chapel, and whose artless admiration, uttered too often in 
a tone of voice more suited to the open air than to a place of solemn 
worship, was rather trying, especially to those interested in the main- 
tenance of decorum. The annoyance occasioned by these incursions 
excited the anger of a lady, one of the voluntary teachers in the adjoin- 
ing school, and whose position gave her peculiar authority. She was in 
the act of driving before her a noisy bevy of very young children, when 
Father Mathew came up, and» drawing away ner attention from the 
little intruders, said, ' My dear Madam, why are you driving these 
children out of the chapel 1 ' * Oh, Father Mathew,' answered the 
lady, * they were making such a noise, that they were disturbing the 
congregation ; and really, I must say. Father Mathew, I wonder how 
you con ^lerate them going in and out as they do.' ' My dear madam, 
you must remember the words bf our Divine Redeemer, who said. 
Suffer the$e Uttle onee to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of fuch is 
the kingdom of Heaven, If they come from curiosity now, they will 
come to pray another time ; aiKl you cannot tell what impression is 
made upon tne mind of the very youngest child that enters the House 
of God.' The lady never agam, whatever her temptation to do so, 
interfered with the movements of these questionable worshippers. 

The sports and gambols of youth were pleasing to the good man's 
heart, but the spectacle of their piety raised him, as it were, to the 
seventh heaven. He could scarcely restrain his emotion as he adminis- 
tered to them the First Communion, or witnessed their performance of 
some work of charity. By teaching and by example, he encouraged his 
young friends to do good to their fellow-creatures ; and when he saw 
that his teaching was not in vain, that the seed which he had planted 
in their heart was bearing abundant fruit, his happiness was very great. 

Passing through one m the principal streets of Cork, he saw two of 
his specif prot^Sj two young lads ot respectable position, standing in 
a door-way, and deeply engaged over something contained in a little 
book. ' Ciood-morrow, boys ! ^ said Father Mathew, as he shook hands 
with his young friends, and gave to each of them his usual caress, which 
was a soft null of the ear. * What are you doing here, my dears ? ' 
After some little show of reluctance^ they told him that they were col- 
lecting for a case of urgent chanty, which at the time excited the 
liveliest compassion. A poor young mother, with a number of helplen 
children, luul been left utterly destitute by the sudden death of the 
head of the family, who had held a respectable rank in his native city. 
I And the young lads, taught in a good school, had of their own accord 
taken up the case, and were going from door to door, seeking for contri^ 
butiona. •\^Tiy didnt you tell me of tJhiaW- ^^Vk^ x«x «^vivv ^Oc— 
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why Daas me W, m^^ dear S ' said Father Mathew to the elder lad, who 
had tne care of the little book in which the subscriptionB were entered. 
* Why, Father Mathew, we were really ashamed to apply to you ; we 
knew you had more calls on you than anyone else, ana you are always 
giving charitv.' ' But, my dear, you were wrong in not coming to 
me. It woula have pained me if I had not the pleasure of aiding you 
in your good work. Put my name down for bL I have not the money 
now, but call on me in two days for it at my house.' When the lads 
came at the appointed time, they were radiant with triumph. * Oh ! 
Father Mathew, you have done us such good 1 The moment your name 
was seen, everyone had confidence in tne case ; and see 1 we' have got 
over 2002. ! We are so much obliged to you.' ' No, my dear boys, it 
is I who ought to be so much obliged to you, for doing such a work of 
charity for this poor family. Qod will bless you for it, now and here- 
after. It is by such acts that we do honour to Otod*B hohr name. 
Thank you, boys— thank you.' And with another fond pull of the ear, 
and the promised 5^, the delighted lads were disnussed. Those of a 
different faith felt almost the same respect for Father Mathew, and the 
some confidence in his purity of life and integrity of motive, as did the 
members of his own communion. A rather remarkable proof of the 
esteem in which he was held by Protestants may be mentioned. The 
conductors of one of the very first classical schools of the city, well 
known to more than one generation as ''Hamblin*s School,'* niade a 
special application to Father Mathew, reouesting him to teach catechism 
and give religious instruction to the Catnolic boys on a certain day in 
the week ; and on every Thursday, for several vears, the catechism was 
taught and the instruction given by him in the schooL The school- 
boys, Protestant as well as Catholic, liked Father Mathew, who, it must 
be said, found an easy road to their hearts by procuring for them an 
occasional holidav, and inviting the whole school out to Lehenagh, 
where, as one of tne pupils of that day now states, they were "glorioiisly 
treated". The surviving member of the then existing partnership in 
the conduct of that celeorated seminary, speaks of Father Mathew in 
the warmest terms of respect and affection. ' He was,' says Dr. Porter, 
' one of the kindest, one of the best and one of the most benevolent 
men I ever knew — a man of true liberality of mind, and a thorough 
gentleman.' 

To young priests, as well as to young men intended for the ministry, 
Father Mathew was invariably kmd ; and many a grey-headed pastor, 
by his zealous support of the Apostle of Temperance, paid baftk the 
debt of gratitude wnich he had incurred in his youth— perhaps in the 
hour of sickness, or at a time when the offices of friendship were most 
needed. Tounff priests just left college, and yet without a mission, are 
not usually in the most affluent circumstances ; and at such a time an 
act of kindness is peculiarly acceptable. Father Mathew, when an 
opportunity of the kind was aflforaed Mm, would say, as if he were 
asking a favour rather than conferring a benefit. ' You must oblige me 
and come and say eight o'clock Mass for me for tne next fortnight. Do 
so, my dear sir, u you possibly can.' Of course, the young priest was 
only too glad to accept the invitation ; and it was thus, among other 
kindly devices, that Father Mathew was enabled to render a substantial 
service without hurting the pride or lowering the self-respect of him 
whom he served. If a young priest were sick, formality was then out 
of the question. He entered the sick room as a father would that of a 
son ; and if anything were wanted, which was often the case, he 
ordered it to be sent at his expense, and insisted upon its being as freely 
used as it was freely given. He provided a careful nurse where it was 
necessaiT to do so, and supplied every requisite, either during the stages 
of the aisease, or during tne tedious convalescence ; and were chai^ 
of air and a milder climate considered essential to recovery, a bai£- 
note, slipped into the hand of the patient, with a gentle pressure and 
an imperative whisper — *' You mustf my dear. You will seriously pain 
me if vou refuse " — placed the means of health at the disposal of the 
invalid. Hundreds of instances of his kindness to his brethren in the 
ministry might be recorded of him ; but it will be sufficient to say, 
that never was his sympathy or his assistance sought for in vain, and 
that it was more frequently proffered than solicited. 

He was also fond of assisting young persons who had an evident 
vocation for a relimous life, to prosecute tneir studies, and realise their 
pious intention. If he felt convinced that the vocation was real, and 
that they were likely to serve reli^on, and reflect credit on the Church, 
he encouraged and fostered their piety ; and were they in circumstances 
tiiat rendered material aid necessary, he contrived to send tliem to 
Rome, or to some college at home, to accomplish the object of their 
desires. He considerably strengthened his own order in Ireland by his 
selection of subjects, and by his liberality in enabling them to complete 
their course of study. 

That remarkable trait in his character — his hospitality — merits 
special notice. Hospitalitv is not always a proof of senerosity or kind- 
ness of disposition, for Uiere are many who freeiy entertain from 
ostentation, or a wish to eclipse their neighboura ; but Father Mathew's 
hospitality was bom of his nature — it sprang from his heart — ^it mani- 
fested itself in his youth— it grew and increased with his years. 

JSa had not been long in Cork, when his brother Charles, returning 
-^Ko? aa^ of Jus rojragee, came to pay the priest a visiti Proceeding 



to the Friaiy, he ascended the staiiB that led to the gallery, or loft, 
which was occupied by the two friars. Father Donovan and Father 
Mathew. As he approached the top of the stairs, he was surprised to 
hear bursts of laughter, and other unmistakable indications of pleasure 
and good fellowsmp ; and on entering the low-ceiled room belonging 
to his brother, he was quite taken a^k at the spectacle which met 
lus astonished gaze. There was a company of about twenty surround- 
ing a well-served table, plentifully supplied with glasses and decanters, 
hot water, lemons, sucar, wine and whisky, the usual and orthodox 
*'et ceteras" ; and Famer Mathew at the head of the table, ^ looking," 
said Charles, ^* as happy as a king— quite in his element— delighted at 
seeing so many people enjoying themselves". Songs and toasts, wit 
and humour, fun ana jollity, were the order of the evening ; but at a 
reasonable hour — earlier, perhaps, than most of the guests thought 
necessary — ^the party broke up, and the brothera were left together to 
talk over the past, and speculate as to the future. The guests of that 
evening were, some of them, his brother clerfi^rmen— others, the 
friends with whom he had become acquainted since ms arrival in Cork, 
and who, loving him then, loved him to the last 

When a grand entertainment of this kind was given by either of the 
friars, it was necessaiy to convert the other chamber into a kitchen ; 
and Father Donovan came out in great force on such occasions, for he 
had quite a genius for cooking. 

" Foor Theobald Mathew," says a brother priest, fondly looking back 
to the earliest years of his mission, '* was never so happy as when he 
had a dozen of us around him. He was as good a host as ever lived — 
full of innocent gaiety, and as easily amused as a child." 

Fond of company as he was, especially when he himself was lord of 
the feast, he was never, even once, guiltr of excess, or indeed of the 
slightest approach to it As an intimate friend of his happily remarked 
— " He was always cautious, but convivial — ^fond of seeing people enjoy 
themselves, but never once bordering on being the worse of wine . 
Singularly abstemious himself, he did not in any wav run counter to 
the custom of the day, much less so when he assumed the duties of a 
host ; in which capacity he neither spared his wine nor refrained from 
pressing his guests to **help themselves". In those days, the idea of 
any man wilfully abstaining from the use of the " gifts of Qod," was 
never dreamt of ; or if a case were mentioned where a person did not 
drink wine, or had an aversion to whisky-punch, it was at once set 
down to eccentricity, or to some constitutional tendencv — perhaps to 
insanity — which mieht be developed by the use of stimulants. Father 
Mathew then took tne world as he found it, never imaging that a day 
was to come when he should lead a crusade against its most deeply- 
rooted customs, and assail strong drink with all the enthusiasm and 
ardour of a soldier of the Cross. He may have been constitutionally, 
or from taste, averse to the free use of wine ; but his prevailing motive 
was the danger of giving scandal, and the necessity which compelled 
him, a priest, to be more circumspect than other men. A glass or two 
of wine, or a " tumbler of punch," plentifully but dexterously "watered," 
was the extent of his indulgence. And, as an invariable rule, long 
before the hand of the clock pointed to ten, he slipped away from what- 
ever company he happened to be with, and was on his way to his 
apartment in the Fnary, or to his modest, though afterwards historic, 
house in Cove Street 

Father Mathew was a most agreeable companion ; for, which is a 
thing very rare to be met with, he conbined the two opposite qualities 
of being a first-rate listener and a first-rate r<iconUur, ms powers as a 
listener were rather severely but successfully tested on one occasioii, 
when he obtained unmeritea credit for the display of other qualities 
which had no possible opportunity for their exercise. Among Uie 
guests whom he entertained that day was a thorough-paced bore from a 
neighbouring town, who not only talked of himself, his affairs, lus 
opinions, his views of things in particular and things in general, lus 
wisdom, his sagacity, his extraordinary depth of penetration, &c, but 
took good care that no one else should as much as edge in a word. A 
mill, with a fine head of water, and the machinerv in full motion, could 
scarcely vie with this sublime bore, who, though he contrived to do his 
duty manfully at dinner, and with the " materials " afterwards, never 
stopped the flow of hi:i discourse for a single minute. He literally held 
Father Mathew by the ear for the whole of that evening. But his host 
was in one of his grandest listening moods. He looked full at his loqua- 
cious guest, with eyes beaming witn benevolence, nodding from time to 
time '* like a mandarin," occasionally ejaculating " Ah ! " in a tone of 
surprise or sympathy, and, on very rare occasions, affording breathing- 
time to the speaker by such expressions as " Dear me. sir ! " ^ How 
very strange ! " " It is quite wonderful, my dear sir ! *' This was the 
extent of Father Mathew's share in that evening's conversation. An A 
yet, when the imwearied bore bade good night to his host, and got out 
mto the street, he clutohed the arm of the disgusted friend who had 
introduced him and brought him to dine, saying, *' My dear fellow, I 
had no idea that Mr. Mathew was so agreeable a man. I assure yon I 
have been most pleasingly disappointed in him. Sk) full of anecdote! 
So charming a companion I Such sound common sense! Really I 
don't know when I spent so delightful an evening." 

Now, a bore of this kind was a positive rehef to Father MatiieW| 
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who rejoiced when he could have some one with him who relieved him 
of the trouble of talking. But few could enter more usefuUy and 
profitably into conversation than he could, when he pleased to do so, or 
who narrated striking events or described circumstances of personal 
occurrence with better effect 

Thoush leading; a life of extraordinary activity, and absorbed in the 
duties of his mimstry^e still found time for reading other than strictly 
professional works. He was ^erally acquainted with the literature of 
the day, and could criticise with acuteness the merits of a popular work, 
pointing out, with unfailing accuracy, its good or evil tendency, its 
fallacies or its truths. To TOoks of travel he was much inclined ; but 
where the traveller penetrated some new countnr, explored virgin 
forests, or described the habits, customs, modes of life, and superstitions 
of a wild race. Father Mathew was captivated by his pa^es. For 
natural history ne had the greatest psurtiality, as it enabled him better 
to understana the benignity of Providence, its care for all created 
things, and the wondernil adaptation of the animal creation to the 
sphere in which it was destined to exist Whatever, in the wonders or 
tne beauties of creation, s^ke of the glory, the greatness, or the benefi- 
cence of the Supreme Being, filled the heart of Father Mathew with 
thankfulness and praise. He was likewise deeply interested in biogra- 
phical works, especially when their subject was the life of a man 
eminent for his public virtue, the devotion of his talents or energies to 
the cood of his country, the elevation of his race, or the redemption from 
bondage of some down-trodden branch of the great human family. 
^ Plutarch's Lives,'' which contains so many instances of heroic virtue 
and lofty deeds, had a peculiar charm for a nature such as hifl, which, 
while compassionate towards human weakness, soared above everything 
low,* mean, or little. 

When he did not read himself, he contrived to have one of his young 
friends to read for him : and after a good dinner, and a pleasant chat, 
which placed the most timid at his ease, the request was made : — *' Per- 
haps, my dear, you would be good enough to read some pages of an 
interesting book for mel** — which request was irresistible as a royal 
command. Thus there were two persons benefited by the reading ~the 
listener and the reader. 

Father Mathew had extraordinary success as a peace-maker. To 
restore peace in distracted families was the very thing in which he 
most delighted, as well from the natural prompting of his disposition, 
as from a sense of religious obligation. His visits under such circum- 
stances were those of an angel. It was impossible to resist the tender- 
ness of his pleuding or the earnestness of his importunity ; and many a 
husband and wife nad reason to bless his timely interference ; and so 
also had many a parent, to whom the wayward child was restored, in 
duty and affection, by his persuasive counsels. Generally, he was sent 
for in cases of the kind : but were he not sent for in a case which had 
come to his knowledge, he would contrive to make a visit at the right 
moment ; and not even the haughtiest or most self-willed could quarrel 
with Father Mathew, or feel humiliated by his ^ood offices. *I declare, 
t>ir,' said a gentleman to his friend, one day m the public street, as 
Father Mathew left tlicm, * I believe that man has some extraordimiry 
power about him. I had not the best feeling towards him, on account 
of something that annoyed me ; but, sir, I do assure you, the moment 
he grasped me by the hand, there was an end to my anger. I can't tell 
what it is ; but if we lived in another age, I should be inclined to say 
there was magic in it' ' Would that we had more of such magic and 
such magicians in these days,' was the answer of his friend. 

To be a peace-maker was one thing, but to be a match-maker was 

J^uite another. To overtures of eveiy kind which had match-making 
or their object, he lent a deaf ear. He had no objection to see his 
young friends happy— quite the contrary ; but with the young people 
themselves, their parents, and their friends. Father Mathew left such 
matters. JNor were tempting offers wanting— offers which might well 
shake the firmness of most men. One gentleman offered him a 
thousand pounds if he brought about a marriage with a lady on whom 
the gentleman had fixed hish--intentions. The offer was declined with 
good temper. 

Doinp good everywhere, consulted by rich and applied to by poor, 
promoting every useful or charitable object, possessing the respect and 
confidence of all creeds and classes in his adopted city — such was Father 
Mathew, when called upon to assume a new position, and to undertake 
duties which, while disturbing the entire course of lus priestly life, drew 
him from the even tenor of nis missionary career, to new scenes, new 
acquaintances, a new field of action, new laooursy and new anxieti^ 



CHAPTER VI. 

The House of Indwtiy sad its Inmates— The Pioneers of the Caoss^ William 
Martin's Appeal— Grave Deliberatioii— Father Mathew crosses tbsRabicon. 

Fathkb Mathxw had been for some years one of the Qovemors of the 
House of Industry — the Cork Workhouse of those days — in which the 
lM»or waifs and ttiays of society, the wretched and the broken-down, 
the^ victims of their own foUy, or of the calamitieS| accidents, and 
vicissitudea of lifa^ found a miserable home. To a man of his nature, 



such an assemblage of destitute and helpless human beings was a cause 
of the truest sympathy, as of constant enquiry and consideration. He 
possessed the key to open harder hearts and unlock closer breasts than 
theirs : and many a tale of folly and of sin was whispered in his ear, in 
accents of self-reproach, by the miserable inmates of that house. The 
dilapidated drunVard excited his compassion, but the orphan diild of 
the drunkard made his heart bleed with sorrow. While he saw, in that 
last of asylums, many a victim of the changing fashions of the day, of 
industry turned into a new channeL of sickness or decrepitude, he 
like^vise saw in its dismal walls the dupes of their own besotted folly, 
the slaves of a passion that seemed to be as uncontrollable as it was fatal 
in its consequences. Here, in this wretched abode, was the worldly ruin 
which, from the pulpit ana in the confessional, he had so often depicted 
as ofM of the results of this destructive vice : and in the hospitals, m the 
jail, in the lunatic asylum, as in the haunts of infamy, he witnessed 
other phases of the same terrible infatuation. 

On the Board of Qovemors with Father Mathew was one whoj himself 
a convert to the doctrine of total abstinence, never failed to direct his 
attention to a case more remarkable in its distressing features than 
another, with the observation — * Strong drink is the cause of this '. And 
having excited the compassionate sympathy of his hearer, he would add, 
' Oh, Theobald Mathew ! if thou would only give thy aid, much goo(l 
could be done in this city.' 

Long before Father Mathew had the slightest idea of taking any part 
in the temperance movement, William Martin had made up his mind 
that Theobald Mathew was, of all others, the man best suited to render 
it succesHftil. 

Fur some eight or ten years previous to the now recognised com- 
mencement of the movement in Ireland, attempts of various kinds had 
been made in Cork to diminish, if possible, the evils of intemperance, 
and bring the working classes of that city to believe in the virtue of 
sobriety. Among those who were the early and most prominent labourers 
in the then unpromising field, were the Rev. Nicholas Dunscombe, 
Richard Dowden, and William Martin. The first was a Protestant 
clergyman ; the second was a distinguished member of the local Uni- 
tarian body, remarkable for his broad philanthropy, and his advanced 
opinions on all questions of social progress and reform ; and the third 
was the honest and earnest Quaker who afterwards gloried in the title 
of * Qrandfather of the Temperance Cause '. These men, and a few 
others of inferior note, worked resolutely and bravely, but with com- 
paratively little success. They had not the ear, and therefore found it 
impossible to reach the heart, of the local community. They were, in 
the first place, of a different religious persuasion to that of the great 
bulk of the population ; and, in the second place, they preached a 
doctrine whicn excited the wonder of some, but tne ridicule of more. A 
few believed, and became converts, and the tiny rivulet swelled in the 
course of time to larger dimensions; but it never flowed with the 
strength and volume of a stream. Mr. Dunscombe was earnest, and 
spoke with all the force of sincerity, but comparatively in vain — with 
no result adequate to his zeal and his persistent advocacy. Richard 
Dowden employed every art of the practised orator to enforce his views, 
or to obtain even a single convert He now tried what fun, and humour, 
and comical description could do, and, if that failed, he had recourse to 
eloquent denunciation and passionate appeal ; still the numbers in his 
society might have been easily counted. William Martin gave his 
testimony, and essayed his powers of persuasion ; but laughter and 
derision were for years the only apparent result of his well-meant efforts. 
Now and then, others, including some excellent members of Uie Society 
of Friends, spoke in persuasive accents, and made affectionate appeals to 
audiences more or less incredulous and unsympathising, whicn were 
generally drawn together more from curiosity, or permips a hope of 
witnessing * some fun,' than from any other motive. Tea parties were 
occafiionully held, and these celebrations attracted many young people, 
who came rather in search of amusement than with the desire oi being 
instructed or improved. What the pioneers of the movement could do, 
they did ; but, nothwithstanding the earnestness, the sincerity, and the 
singlc-mindedness of its advocates, the doctrine was unpalatable, or it 
was ridiculed as absurd, or condeumed as fanatical, and its practice was 
regarded, almost generally, as a kind of eccentricity very nearly bor- 
dering upon madness. ' Now, moderation — if these people only stopped 
there — is all well in its way, and is commendable rather than otherwise^ 
for we ought to be moderate in the use of the gifts of God ; but total 
abstinence ! — why that is the dream of a madman, and a downriffht 
flying in the face of Providence.' This is how those who condescended 
to ' aigue ' the (juestiou delivered themselves of their indignant feelings. 
There was, besides, a kind of vague suspicion that there was some 
concealed object, something lurking in the back^und, in this desire 
on the part of Protestants 'to entangle Catholics in Uieir societies'. 
This suspicion, utterly without foundation, was still not devoid of a 
certain influence in closing the ears of die working classes against well- 
meant advice and diunterested advocacy. 80 that, while a few lab<mred 
zealously and perseveringly to preach the cause, they advanced but 
slowly and painfully, as it were inch by inch, and made little hisAskHi^»c^ 
against the tide of popular indiffeceuo^ <«. '^^^gcJSsst Tssa&sc^a*^ 0^^^^^**^^^ 
reformed v^Vom^^Votl wjmXaA.Xsiss'M^ 
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decrepitude and misery, apDealed to hia then vigorous, npright form, and 
his comfortable dress ana decent position, to convince his hearers of the 
benefit which he had received from a total avoidance of the canse of his 
former ruin and disgrace. With as little profit did a respectable 
mechanic refer to his years of foll^ and tribulation, and contrast them 
with his present security and independence. The advocates were 
listened to, and applauded, but rarely was their example imitated. The 
right man was wanted for the cause, and he was soon to come. 

* Oh, Theobald Mathew. if thou would but take the cause in hand ! ' 
was the constant appeal ot William Martin to the benevolence of the 
most popular and influential priest of the day. These appeals were not 
addressed to a dull ear or an insensible heart ' Thou could do such 
good to these poor creatures,' were words which haunted the memory 
and stirred the conscience of Father Mathew. For some time he made 
no sign which could indicate that he was seriously considering the 
proposal to undertake the leadership of the movement. But never was 
a grave proposal more anxiously considered in all its bearing. Seriously 
and solemnly did Theobald Mathew commune with himself in the soli- 
tude of his chamber, and fervently and humbly did he pray to God to 
vouchsafe him light and guidance. 

Father Mathew was now in his 47th year, and possessed an extensive 
and profound experience of his fellow-men. In every phase of life and 
grade of society, and under every circumstance common to a large 
community, that experience had been gained. In the mansions of the 
rich, in the garrets of the poor, amongst those endowed with the wealth 
of the world, and those to whom a week's sickness brought with it the 
horrors of actual want, he had witnessed the working of a vicious and 
pervading habit He had seen the happiness of the brightest home 
wrecked oy the weakness of a father, the folly of a husband, or the 
deeper and more terrible misery caused by the infatuation of the mother 
ana the wife. He had witnessed ruin and dishonour brought upon 
young men who had entered upon life with buovant hopes, and the 
most brilliant prospects of success. He had beneld the prosperous 
merchant, the successful trader, the energetic manufacturer, sink gradu- 
ally into bankruptcy and decay. Witn even greater sorrow, he had 
seen the light of genius extinguished in hopeless gloom, and splendid 
talents flung recklessly awav. To use his own expressive words, he had 
seen the stars of heaven fall, and the cedars of Lebanon laid low. In 
the prison, the madhouse, the hospital, the workhouse, he recognised the 
victims of this absorbing passion. Poverty and disease, debasement and 
crime, he in a great measure attributed to its baneful influence. He 
admired and was proud of the intelligence of the artisans of his city, 
but he deplored their recklessness and their improvidence. He knew 
many, many families, that ought to be independent, even in the 
enjoyment of comforts, plunged in a state of chronic misery, and 
frequently indebted for a single meal to the accommodation of the 
pawn-office—childrcn in rags and squalor, with coaise words upon their 
young lips — wives despairing and broken-hearted, husbands debauched 
or brutat 

All this, and more, had pressed upon his mind, filling him with 
sorrow ana dismay, not imagining how a remedy was to be had for an 
evil of such magnitude, so deeply-rooted and so widely spread. Was 
there not a Religion 9— why could it not prove of avail m tnis instance ? 
It had accomplished |;reater miracles — why not this? But the difficulty 
— and no man knew it better than Father Mathew — was how to brine 
the influence pf religion to bear upon the habitual and confirmed 
drunkard. The drunkard was not the one to attend to the ministrations 
of his clei^g^an ; he frequently failed to comply with one of the most 
obvious duties of the Chnstian — namely, to so to his place of worship 
on the Sunday. If he occasionally made resolutions of amendment, he 
neglected to fortify those resolutions with the grace of religion. His 
fatal habit was a bar between him and the religious influence. He 
fought against it, or kept it a distance : and if he yielded to it at last^ it 
was perhaps on his bed of damp straw, to which diink had brought him, 
or on a pEulet in the hospital, to which an accident or injury received in 
some savage conflict had consigned him. Then indeed he promised 
amendment for the future ; but Father Mathew knew, alas ! too well, 
how, once out of danger, such promisee, extorted by fear, were broken in 
health — broken as easily as strong men break bands of straw— or, like the 
impress of the foot on the sand, were washed away by the next wave. 

What could he do ? — Father Mathew asked himself in the solitude of 
his midnight musinff — what could he do for the people he so truly loved? 
How could he benefit the poor, in whose sorrows, sufferings, and poverty 
he recognised the image of his Redeemer ? Was there really a remedy 
in this pledge of total abstinence, this total avoidance of the cause of the 
evils he deplored? Would it, could it, be ever adopted — that is 
generally, or to any extent ? Were not the habits, customs, feelings, 
and associations of the Irish people opposed to this total renunciation of 
a long-accustomed, indulgence ? Were all the social enjoyments to be 
given up ? Was fnoc^mnon, that which he had practised during his 
entire life, and which he had so often seen enhance the delights of 
friendly intercourse — was this to be condemned as an evil ? Was wine 
to be bamshed from the table, and anathematised as an unmitigated 
irjjschJef} Did not hundreds of his own personal friends, his most 
^^eeemed and honoured Mends, men oi blameless live»--good and 



relieious and charitable—did not they use it and enjoy it, and in 
moderation too 1 Was he to tell them tnat they were doing wrong ? 

Then, there were vast interests which would be imperilled by the 
change from a habit which was so universal Enormous capital was 
invested in breweries and distilleries. Thousands of femiiJies were 
living in independence by this trade, discharging all the duties of 
citizenship, educating and providing for their own children, and not 
neglecting the children of the poor ; contributing to the charities, 
supporting every useful institution, and freely responding to every 
appeal on behalf of religion. Were there not fully five hundred 
retailers of drink in his own city, almost every one of whom he knew, 
and from many of whom he had obtained liberal assistance in his good 
works ? — and were their families to be thrown on the world, and by his 
hand, too 1 

Then again, would the attempt succeed, as he was told it would if 
he would onlv aid it ? Was not the opposing power too great to be 
overcome ? t'he personal interests of those engaged in the trade — the 
habits, and customs of society — the weakness of man's nature — were not 
these fatal obstacles to the success of so desperate an attempt ? Was it 
prudent, was it wise, was it honest, to undertake so tremendous a task, 
when, in all human probability, the result would be none other than 
failure? Besides, there were the friends whom he would pain, the 
friendships which it mi^ht sever, the injury which it would inflict 
Nay, his own flesh and biood — the brothers of his youth — their younc 
chilaren, whom he loved with such yearning fondness — ^the husband of 
his sister— these would be among the victims of his mission, were that 
mission to be successful ! Was he also to abandon the darling object of 
his life, that noblest ambition of the Minister of Religion, Uie completion 
of a temple for the worship of the Deity ? 

Thoujjhts such as these passed through the perplexed mind of the 
good pnest, as he remembered the frequent appeal, * Oh ! Theobald 
Mathew, if thou would only give thy aia to the cause, what good thou 
wouldst do for these poor creatures I ' and passed in review the dangers 
and obstacles which he would have to encounter could he bring himself 
to take so formidable a step. Vanity had no seductions in a moment 
and in an issue like this. The responsibility was too awful, the risk 
too terrible, the consequences of success too grave, the shame of failure 
too bitter. In praver, on his knees before his God, he sought for 
^dance from on high : and if. after long and anxious deliberation, and 
frequent mental stru^les. he became at last convinced that iJie cause 
was one in which, iot the sake of his people, he ought boldly and 
unreservedly to embark, and decided on placing himself at the head of 
the movement, may we not believe that he receivkL the guidance 
which he so reverently sought ? 

He did not decide until after long and anxious deliberation : but 
once having decided, he acted promptly, as a man whose mind was 
thoroughly made up. Like Caesar, he nad crossed the Rubicon. 



CHAPTER VII. 

He consults William Martin—' Here goei^ in the name of God * !— The Horse* 
Bazaar — The Movement progresws— Billy Martin— William's Oratory— 
William's gentler Breathings — ^The Reconcilement 

That was a joyful day to honest William Martin on which, early in 
April, 1838, lie received a message fruni Father Mathew, requesting his 
presence that evening at the house in Cove Street William, as he uler- 
wards assured his friends, ' liad a presentiment of what was about to 
happen' ; and for that day he carriea his sixty-eight years as jauntily as 
if tney liad been only thirty. At the appointed moment he was at the 
door, which was open for his reception ; and there, at the threshold, 
stood his friend Theobald Mathew ready to receive nim, his handsome 
countenance radiant with kindness and good nature. * Welcome I Mr. 
Martin ; welcome ! my dear friend. It is veiy kind of you to come to 
me at so short a notice, and so punctually too.' * I was right dlad to 
come to thee^ Theobald Mathew, for I expected that thou haa good news 
for me.' * Well, Mr. Martin, I have sent for you to assist me in forming 
a temperance society in this neighbourhood.' * I knew it ' I said 
William : * something seemed to tell me that thou wouldst do it at 
last' ' My dear sir, it was not a matter to be undertaken lightly, and I 
feel that there are many difficulties in the way.' 'There are ditticulticH 
in everything we do,' remarked William ; * but thou knowest we must 
conquer them.' * Very true, my dear friend, we must try and do so. 
Tou remember that a considerable time ago you spoke to me on the 
subject at the House of Industry.' ' I remember it well, and that I 
often spoke to thee about it, and told thee that thou were the only man 
that could help us.* *At that time,' continued Father Mathew, 'I 
could not see my way clearly to take up the question ; but I have 
thought much of it since then, and I think I do see my way now. I 
have been asked by sevenil good men to take np the catuie, aixl I feel 
I can no longer refuse. How are we to begin, Mr. Miutiu ? ' ' Easily 
enough,' said honest William. * Appoint a place to hold the meeting, 
fix a day and hour — and that's the way to begin.* * Will Tuejwlav next, 
at seven o'clock, in my schoolroom, answer \ ' asked Father Afathew. 
* It's the ver}' thing,' siiid William, who added — ' This will be joylul 
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iwwa Car our Irienila. Oli t Theobalil itathew, thou hut made me a I 
bafipy UMi ihia tiiffht.' An RBectionato piesture of the haiitl wu the 

Thii, indeed, wu gnat newi for the frientli of tempenuic«— for tlioee I 
who hod atmggUd k> long, and in vain, to arreat even the decent atten- : 
tiun of the community, uid who bad teen *uch little rwult fruni their 
numf jMn of earnett and diiintensted Inbonra. They rejoiced 
uofeignedlj, ami viaely considered that the eaiue was tbencefurth 
decttned to tdvaacc ; though no one coold then have inu^'ined that it 
would ever have awumed the importance vhidi it obtained in Mucely 
mure than a year from that date. People do not anticipate miraculoOB 
revulutiona ; and what wat to happen was of thia date. 

^Vhen it became generally known through the city that Father 
Uathaw had taken this important step, some apnlauiled him, and ttuid 
that it was in keeping with his other good worka ; but a much larger 
number ridionled tlie notion of his joining the ' fanatics '. Tliuee whe 
were inclined to take a lenient view of his folly said he had lost hu 
nanol good aunse, or attributed hia conduct partly to a momentary 
inipulae, and partly to bii natural nnwillin|meas to say ' no ' to ouy 
application. 'And then thoae temperance fellows have been so pes- 
t«nng and bothering the poor man, that he could not resist their im- 
portunitiee.* To nay the truth, many of his friends were deeply 
diatiusled at what thejr regarded as an unaccountable freak, ot at the 
iMMt, an inalance of pitiable weakneaa. 

The meeting waa not a large one, whatevet ila future influence upon 
the country ood upon the people. Of courae, the veterans were there 
to witneae the triumph of their courage and fidelity. Several nf the 
petDOnal foUowera of Father Matbew were there also. But of those in 

—1. — •-- Salf he had I ''' '- -'-' 

_ ilmodea^i. , . 

little, however, what the atteodanee waa, whether aowU or great; it > 
the work to ht then undertaken which was of importance. The place 
of meeting wai anaplciona and appropriate. It waa the schoolroom in 
which, for nearly twen^ yara, ainae when it had been eatabliehed by 
the good prieat who now placed himself at the head of another move- 
ment for the good of the people, thouaanda of the children of the poor 
had been taught, trained, and fed within ita walls, and preparetf, by 
knowledge and by induatiy, for the better discharge of their duties in 
life. 

Father Uathew took the chair, and opened the proceedinga in a short 
addreaa. He briefly deacribed the abject fur which he had called his 
frienda totnthet, and refemd to the frequent applications that had been 
niade to him by gentlemen who difTerea tram liim in religion, but who 
were known aiul respected for their worth and benevolence. 

ThsM gentlemen (ha continued) are good enough to wy that I could be 
uteful in pTomoUng the great viitna of teumiancc^ and amslius the spread 
of dmnkomna. Ism auite alive to the evils which this vice brmgs witli it, 
fapacially to the hnmbier clsaaes, who an uaturally most rxpouxl to ita 
temptation, and liable to yield to its aedactiva iDfluencea I nsve ^viya 
endeavooied, OS a minialer of religion, to diacoarsge drnnkenneaa, not with 
the sneeasa I dasirtd, it ia traa ; but 1 yielded to no one in my wish to nee 
our working rlitart sober and ieir-r«ai>ecting. I could not refuaa to liateii to 
the many appeals miile to me. Your reniectcd fiiand, Ur. Uartin, has ofti^u 
asked na to do what I am abunt to do thu night — and Mr. Olden, whom you 
well know, baa told me that ' the miision was from Ood, aud that 1 should 
■ t your kind partislitj 

) to me merit* which . 

la initrummtolity ot mint, 

£'V8 glory to Ood, I fwl I *m 
. , 1 panoDsl coniidentions uide, 

and try and give a helping hand to gentlMiien who hiTe afforded m« so 
etceUent an anuDple. Indgrd, if only ona poor sodI could lie reacued frum 
daatnctioii by what wa an now attempting, it would be giving glury to God, 
sad wdl worui all the trouble we conld tnka. No penon in lieaUli baa any 
nnd (tfintoxitatiiig drinka. Hy dear fHeuds, you don't require tlicui, nor do 
I nqaln them— neither do I take them. U«uy of ^oa h«n have proved 
that they can be done without, for you an strong in bealth, and in the 
poaataolon of alt your facoltiea. After much reflection on the subject, 1 havs 
coma to the conviction that then is no necessity for them for anyone in good 
haalth ; and I advise you all to follow my example. I will be the lirst to 
sign my name in the book which is on the table, and I hone we shall soon 
have it full 

Father Mathew then approached the table, and, taking the pen, aaid, 
in a voioe beard by all and remembered by many to this dav — 'Ileiv 
goe*. in Ike name of God I' and signed aa fulluwa: — 'Bevd. 'Theobald 
Mnthew, CC, Cove Street, No. 1.' 

It ia not pMaible to deecribe the exultatiou of William Martin, and 
the deep satisbction felt by othen ; it is anlEcient to aay that aixty 

e enrolled that ni^ht, including the ' — ' 

" — ' 'n life, ore stilt faithful to thep 



much advanced ii 
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when be wrote that aignattufe In the book, ml(^t have appallad even bii' 
aelf-sacriflcing spirit. 

Now, indeed, nia twenty-Aye yeara of devotion to the service of hia 
fellow-citiiena proved to him uf infiuitc value. His renutation for 
even' virtue which could adorn a ninn or a priest hod long bcvn 
established iu the hearts of the nioHe of the pupulution, with whom his 
name had became a hou-tehold world, the type of gooJnt'es, and charity. 
and commeoionateneiis. Xo man had ever more succesiilully prepared 
the way tor hiii own n-orV, or so securely hud thu foundations — brood, 
deep, wide, and aulid — of his own future fame, as he had done during 
those fivc-and- twenty years. In his confcMioiiiLl, in hia pulpit, in iht 
squalid garret, in the houiita ot fever, hv the bed-aide of the sinner, in 
the wards of the cholera boaiiital, in tiia mnnilicent charitiu^ in hia 
unosten tattoos benevolence, in uis acta of untuld kindness and gcuclusity 
—tit hi* whole ii/e~\u.y the secret of hia mai-vellous success — of the 
miraculona progn'sa of the movement of which he hod now bccmue the 
leader. He iimy have been, and indeed waa, derided by luiuiy, thontjh 
only for a short time ; but no one woe foolieh or wicked enough to 
question either the sincerity of his conviction, or the purity of his mo- 
tives. Theobdld Mntliew'a character waa beyond the rvoch of calumny. 
In the reverence of the people for that clmrucler waa bostd the founda- 
tion of tlie temperance cause in Cork— in Ireland— in Scotland and 
England — in America. No other man could have done the work ; he 
did it, becanse he woa the right man to do it. 

At the next meeliuK, to which the public were incited throush 

Elacards, the signatures were much increased ; for, once it wan gvncralli 
nown that Father Matliew had 'a society of hia own,' the interest ol 
the working cliuHea waa attracted towanU it Boon the crowils becumi 
ao great, that fetus were entertained of the security of the loft of llx- 
old store in which the meetings were held on two nights in the week, 
and olso on Suiiduy, after 'hwt Mass*. Curioaity, no doubt, attmctetl 
numbers to these meelinga. They desired to ascertain for tbemselve!- 
what Father Uathew miHy naid, and if it were possible that he recom 
mended people to give up drink of uvery kind, and that he adopted thi 
motto of^' Billy Mariin '—not to ' touch, taste, or handle,' wliat William 
un flatteringly designated as 'imiaon' and 'brewers' wash'. To theii 
great nmaiemcnt, they found that their faithful and lieloved friend, 
the friend of the i>oor ami the needy, whofe ever^- I'lfort had bcei: 
devoted to the service of the people, did advise them, in »iiiii>le iiin! 
affectionate langiuige, to avoid a certain cause of danger, and to prefer 
solid comforts to a false and fleeting gratification. He told thi-m wiuu 
of the facta of hie Mpericiice, which tacts now uwumcd a more aturtlinj: 
significance to his own mind ; nnd depicting in forcible but mieniKge- 
mled language the miaery and ruin, the "orruw and <lisgracc, which 
drink bniught upon nocii-ty, especially ou those who live liy Ibe swenl 
of their brow and the labour of their liands, he exhorted them to think 
of their own interest their cliildnii'a welfare, their 1ium>ineia iu thi^ 
world and in the next, and, with the courage of a truly Ctiristian people, 
to free themselvea from the bondage of a degrading habit, LomiD^ 
from anyone, such advice was good ; but urL-ed bjr Father Mathew, it 
waa irreaistiblo. Thua more waa done by nim in a few weeks for 
temperance in Cork than had been accomplished in twice that unmber 
of Years before. 

It became therefore iudiapeusable that a suitable place should be 
found, which would be capable of accommodating the thonsamla who 
flocked to the preaching of the new doctrine. Foriunateiy, it wof 
found in the Hone Uiiuiar, a great coverwl space, in which, for yeair 
after, more than 4000 pirsona were frequently assembled. It wua quite 
con\-ement to Father Mathew's house in Cove Street, and wns pliiccd 
unreservedly at hia dispoHal bv one of his aincereft friends uiid moat 
devoted followers, Mre. O'Connor. It was in this vast and dimly- 
lighted buikiing that tempennee waa rocked and nutned, and that the 
sturdy infant grew strong and robuat and bold, until eventually it 
attracted public attention to what it waa doing. 

At first, Fatlier Matbew did not speak at any length, and prcferrci 
that the speaking ahould fall to the shore of others ; and the walla ol 
the Boxaar rang night after night with fenid and imprawioned oratory, 
such aa, whatever some nwy think to the contrary, a theme of the kind 
ia calculated to elicit and inapire. Nor wo* there any lack of itully 
clever speakei* now aummnding Father Mathew. He had nearly all 
the old and [iractiaed advocates, who had the usual arguments at their 
fingera' emls j but he had likewiee men of ability and enthusiasm, who 
flung into their advocacy all the anlour of llicir y<iulh, and who, with 
the varaatility and vivacity ctniimon to their countrv, enlivened their 
addrL-HM» by humorous descriptions and witty and amusing sallirK. 
The apmking had the charm of variety and contmat. Following afli-i 
'be humelv good sense and oftentimes unconscioualv comical oratory- of 
Billy Martin," oa people would peniat in calling liim, thcr* llaiiheil a 
>rilliiuit speech from Frank WaUh, a barrister of local celebrity, one ol 



r Mathew became pubUc pruperty. His 

a lonuer hia own, and his houae waa aoou to 

lose its accustomed privacy. Day by da}', there grew upon him an 
amount of labour, labour of bodv and of mind, auch oa perliupe no other 
man ever went tbrough, and wnicb, could he at all have anticipated it 



the best iHjpular orntow of the ihiy, and a man beloved for the genial 
kindncM ot his di«iioaition. Friiiik Walsh was an invaluable aid to 
Father Mathew, and one of the first to nwke attractive the mitling* of 
ttie Baxoar. He conld elicit the tear by his pathcx, and delight hi" 
audience by hia phivful fancy and hajipy mimicry, nien some honiht 
•ttiMn, conquering his baahfultiM, nortaJad. Via» «w<i«t*3jB-,>^-»»;«««« 
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witli homelj nmpUd^, but aa often witli genuine homour. Then 
tlicm WM the eecretaiv, James M'Keniia — mora ^eneiallr called Eenna 
— who had known the two aidea of the qneatioa fi«m penoual ex- 
perience, and whose Bpeeches frequently partook of the character of 
rhapeodiee, rather etartling to the ear of the cntie, but to which the 
evident sincerity of the apeaher imparted the genuine ring. There 
were others : but it is not necessary tnat their naiaea shoulcf be men- 
tioned. Snffice it to tay, tbat scarcely in any community could any 
cause have been better supplied with advocates, or a leader sustained 
by more zealous and devoteil lieutenanta. 

The movement rolled on m^esticAlly. The hundreds rapidly became 
thousands, and the thousands were, before the yeat was at an end, tu 
become hundreds of thousands. Thus, in the three months from the 
day that Father Mathew sigued the book ' in the name of Ood,' the 
number on the Toll was 2S,O0O ; in Gve months it was 131,000 ; and iu 
less than nine months — from April to December of the year 1838 — it 
was 156,000. So the temperance reformation went on, swelling like 
the tide, till it rushed with the force of a torrent. Ho wonder that 
' Billy Martin ' should occasionally, in the exuberance of his delight, 
depart from the decoreus placidity of the Friend. As this worthy man 
had much to do with inducing Father Mnthew to join the movement, 
or rather to create and lead it, the present may be a titling time to give 
the reader an idea of what ' the Grandfather oi the Cause ' was like. 

When he first adopted temperance notions, which were decidedly 
tepngnent to his social and convivial habits, he was (ai advanced in 
life i and when he signed his name on the 10th of April, 1836, he was 
within two years of the patriarchal age of seventy. But be was as 
strong as an elephant, and aa active as s horse — the two auimaLt he 
invanably introauced into what mav he termed his sensation speeches. 
Broad, sturdy, and vigorous, he had gone into the cause with all the 
eameatneae and obstinacy of his nature. Honest and upright in hix 
dealings, he was just the man ' to stand no nonsense,' and to desnise 
half-measures from the bottom of his souL William was a philan- 
thropist, and abhorred slavery and oppression of every kind. He was 
a negro emancipationist, and an enemy to capital punishment ; hut tu 
no cause did he devote a tithe of the ardour and energy tbat he di<l 
to temperance. He hod given up whisky-punch and wine and portti 
hinisell ; and why should not evervone do the sauie ) He mode thi- 
sacrifice — if it were a sacrifice — and he should like to know why everj- 
other person in the world should not do likewise 1 

For yeata William had been accustomed to decorate his shop-window 
with flaring placards and startling pictures, which silently though 
forcibly advocated his darling cause. Whatever came from the tem- 
perance printing-press, which most strikingly illustrated die folly, thi- 
ruin, or the disgrace of drunkenness, or depicted in the moat glowinn 
s the advant^ea of sobriety, found a place in this picture- 
r of his. Ko caricature of the 'miserable drunkard' was too 
for hie taste ; it was impwsible that the colours could he laid 
1 too thick or too dark for William's satisfaction. Besides, as he 
■aid, the public were to be frightened if they could not he argued ont 
of the folly and wickedness of their drinking habits ; and the ladies, 
too, he added, should be shown ' what came of their drinking their 
couple of glasses of their nice port and their beautiful sherrv ', There 
were picture^ therefore, to suit every understanding, ^oee who 
could not be won by examples of domestic felicity— in which a lady 
in pink, with a very small child sitting on the carpet at her feet, ami 
a gentleman in a blue coat and yellow trousers, reading by a lamp, 
pleasingly figured— were appealed to through their grosser sense— bv 
the representation of a prafigioua plum-pudding bristling with huge 
almonds, or of a mammoth round of beef ; while those who were in- 
KOSible to persuasion, and should be dealt with sternly, were orouseil 
to a senae of their danger by an internal scene, in which a gentleman 
waa represented in the act of administering a second and evidenUy a 
supermiouB blow to his wife, with a poker of gigantic dimensions j or 
a street scene in which the 'groggery 'and Uie brewery and distillery 
were represented as being under the direct superintendence, and indeed 
active ninnaffemeDt, of Satan and a host of hoofed and homed satellites. 
The mass ol the community at that time regarded total abstinence as 
the wildest of wild dreams, and the moat foolish of absurdities ; and, in 
their eyes, he who preached it was either a fool, a knave, a dupe, or an 
impostor. But William did not care a bntton as t« what people said or 
thought of him ; he resolved that if they would not listen to the truth 
they should >ee it Therefore, everything novel and astounding found 
an honoured place in his shop-window ; and when a crowd gathered 
and gaped, great was his rejoicing thereat. 

He delighted in all the catdi-words of temperance oratory, and 
repeated with undiminished relish certain couplets and scraps which 
enriched the harangues of the ordinary temperance platforms — such aa 
Drink of the foantain bubbling free ; 
'Twaa good for Samson, eod 'tis good for thee. 

Though a Friend, and a lover of pence, William was a fierce zealot 
in temperance. I am convinced he would have cheerfully gone to the 
stake— of courae, after first sturdily fighting against it— m defence of 
Ad^ jrfiae/p]eB i a»d it ia much to be feared that he wonld not have 
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dealt ovet-mercifully with the ' grogiieries,' which were the oljeela of 
his special detestation, had he had them in his power. He preached total 
abstinence on many occasions with an energy and vehemence startling 
to unaccustomed eora. His speech waa at times rather a war-whoop 
than an ap))eal to the reasoning bculties. In this respect he waa a 
remarkable c^mtrast to those members of the Society of Friends who 
hod joined at an early period. Qentle in manner, and persuasive in 
advocacy, they, when compared with William, were as the aoftest 
whispering of the gentlest zephyr to the swell and roar of the atorm. 
Nor was William Martin always in the stormy mood : he oould be 
humorous and playful, and relished fun amazinglv, as well as indulged 
in it, to the vast delight of his audience — especially after the company 
had enjoyed a more than usually satisfactory tea. 

The writer well remembers the amazement depicted on the conn- 
tenances of two American Frieuds, whom Father Mathew had brought 
.with him to a ' soirte," while listening to a speech from William. He 
was in mtgestie force this uight, and seemed evidently determined to 
afford bis tranaatlanlic brethren a lively idea of how things were done 
in Ireland. He revelled in comical pictures and droll incidents, and 
he wound up with his favourite queries, which clinched the arvameot, 
and left his imaginary opponent trampled beneath his sturdy feet. 
Imagine this broad-shouldered vigorous old man of iieven^ roaring ont 
the following questions and answers, his voice swelling in Tolumt and 
his vehemence culminating in a force quite prodi^oua, at the final and 
crushing asaertion— 'What does the Race-horse dnnkf— Waterl What 
does the Elephant drink 1— Water I I What doee the Lion drink %~ 
Water ! t ! It ia good for Men, Beast, and Bird 1 ! M ' As he shouted 
out the last word, which he usually pronounced as if it were ap^t with 
a *u' instead of an 'i,' he was carried away by his ener^. Hid literally 
roored and stamped — the American Friends looking on in indescribable 
amazement, perhaps either dreading apoplexy for the impaasioned 
orator, or the sudden giving way of the floor, which, no douht^William 
sorely tried. Father Mathew thoroughly relished his friend William's 
exhibitions of 'earnestness and sincerity,' as he rather mildly desig- 
nated these grand outhursta. The following, which waa aecnratBly 
reported at the time — it was spoken in 1843 -will afford a favourable 
specimen of William Martin's gentler breathings ;— 

' Well, my friends, how things are changed I- thanks to your goud 
President I remember the time when I was the scoff and scorn of all 
Cork.' Here an old lady, from the root and vegetable market, with a 
deep lace frill to her snowy cap, which was omameutad with a broad 
ribbon of the meet brilliant tine, remarked in a consolatory tone-^ 
'Don't mind what tiiey did, Mr. Martin, darling— tia you had the sense, 
and they hadn't Ood hless you ! yon knAv what was good for poor 
craytures, and 'tis finely you're looking this blessed night, sure enough '. 
When the good-humoured lai^hter which this sally provoked had sub- 
«ided, the speaker continued his address—' Tia a great change for the 
lietter. But I knew how it would be. When that meeting was held 
on the 10th of April, 1838, and your respected President undertook the 
task, I felt as if a load waa taken off my shoulders, and put npon Theo- 
bald Mathew's '. Mr. Martin, finding his audience to be in the most 
amiable mood, diua pleaaantly relaxed : — 

I will jnst tell you an anecdote, t« show yon how foolish a poor fellow may 

become when he baa a little drop in. There was a man named John TnmeT, 
who thought that he should go to the public-house, and take a pint of porter ; 
he had £<. 64. in his pocket, bnides the price of two plnta. Well, John 
Turner went in, and called for one pint, and then he called far another, and 
Bt last poor John Tomer fell asleep. Now there were some 'party boys' in 
the t&p-room tX the timi>, and the^ got a cork and bnmed it over the uandla, 
nnd smsBred poor John's (ace, aatil he becania like a black. Well, one said 
tbat he ongbt to cot off one of John's whisken ; and when th>t one was <&, 
they didn't think it was fair but to cut ofi' the other, uatil John Tnmer waa 
ulippcd sa bare aa ■ fighting cock. ' Let us look at hia pockats,' said they ; 
and tbry looked ip, and saw 2t. &£, and they took It out After that they 
got a looldng-Klass, and put it opposite to him, and then they shook him to 
waken him. John open^ liii eyes, and rubbed them, and took a perp in the 
glssa. 'Oh, dear 1 ia this me V said John — 'no, it can't : it must be tome 
other man. I waa a fair man, and I had whisken on me — and this fellow in 
black, and hasn't a hair on his face. Oh dear I oh dear I ' said poor Jdin, 
' who am I at all I Well, if it is ma,' said John, ' I'll soon find out, for I had 
Si. (kt in my pocket : and if I haven't it 1 can't be John Tomer.' He pot 
bis hand in his pocket, end there waa no 2«. M. to be found— ao he said ihul 
he couldn't be John 'Tomer. He then thoncht that if any one should kntiw 
him, it should be bis wifa ; so he rolled and sta^ared to the door, and hr 
rapped, and he saya — ' la it here one John Turner Uvea ! ' 'It is,' says hia 
wife, who opened the donr. ' Am 1 John Turner I — look at me, and tell me 
am I John 'Tomer I ' ' You are not John,' saya the wife ; ' John had a nice 
lair face, end had fine whiskers — and you have none ; and John, my John, 
used to walk steadily, end hold himself np like a man—but yon are itagger- 
ing about like a drunken fool, and yon are nearly doubled up.' ' Oh Sax \ 
oh dear I then who am I I ' naid John Tumer. 'No matter who yon are,' 
said the wife — ' you are in want of a lodging, and you must be taken in.' fio 
she let him in ; and I suppose when he awoke in the morning be round out 
that he was poor John Tumer himself. It is said there is ' nourishment ' in 
BtroDg drinks, but I say it is in the tatitig that the nourishment ia to br 
found When I rat, I find, aa the lady said who took the [xnt wine, that it 
is djiinit me good down to my very toea. Here I ani in my r ' ' 
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jMT, indl im itraig utd htalthT witlionttiieir 'DoniUUMnt'. Ob, tab 
tb« pan babbUng ttnu»— 

' Drink tnm tlie bnbbllng fonntaln he» ; 
Twu Samsou'i drink, 'tii good for Uim.' 

Williun ut down on this occMinu, aa he did on moit othera, amiil 
A storm of appUuae. The KUae old lady with the ffrand cap nubeil 
over to him, and seiiing hit hand, exclaimed, ' God bleu jon 1 Hr. 
Hutis— "tia you're the splendid man of vour age. Faith 'tisn't every 
7ouna fellow that's like you^stroug on' heartj yon ve tbia day, my 
onld buck I Ood spare you to ua foi another twenty year, at any rate. 
William was effect- ' ' ' ' " ■ > • - -- -^-^ 

euthuaiaam, which 
neighbourhood. 

A little incident in which William Martin waa concerned will afforrl 
an tnlereating idea of the character of the man whom he aincerely 
admired. Vnlliam could, when he so liked, and that was not tarelT, t>o 
aa ob«tinal« aa a mule. Father Mathew was quick, hot, ana, ai 
timea, obstinate alaa In fact, he had ao lone, not to say influenced, 
but even ruled, others, that he was — at intervaJa, and rarely, to be iur>' 
— impatient of contradiction. William wan rough and reaolule ; hi- 
friena waa warm and aomewhat self-willed. Some question oroei' 
reapectuig which the two friends hod a difference of opinion, anil 
neither would yield to the other ; and so they fell out — WilCam leavini.' 
the honae in high dudgeon. Scarcely bod the broad back of the Bturd;s 
Quaker been loet sight of at tlie comer of the street, when poor Father 
Hathew's anger Taniabed like smoke, and gave place to the keenest 
compunction. He was most unhappr at the notion of bis havini^ 
wounded the feelings of his good old ^end, and would have folloneil 
him and implored hia forgiveness, if he had believed it would have been 
of any use. William was griev^ in his own way, and became several 
degms gruffer in consequence. A kind friend inl«iT)osed, and expla- 
nations and KSennuices of mntual regard and eateem followed. Father 
Mathew quickly availed himself of the opportunity afforded him, and 
proceeding to tiie place of buainees of honest William, flung himself 
upon his neck, and, kissing him on the cheek, humbly implored his 
pardon. That was another proud day for William Martin, betweeii 
whom and Father Hathew no cloud, small even as a man's hand, erer 
again interpoeed. 



CHAPTEB Vin. 



— Ths happy vorking of the Causa. 
Tes S00,000 on the roll of the society in the month of Janotry, 1S39, 
were not exclusively from the citv and county of Cork. It is true, the 
city and county contributed a large pDrtion of the entire ; but the 
number waapartly made up by those who poored in from the a^joinin^; 
countiea of Kerry. Waterford, Limerick, Clare, and Tipperary, and even 
from remote Galway. The tidings of the great moral reformation 
worked in Cork c^uit^ly apread, through the agency of the public press, 
throughout the island, and to all parts of the United Kingdom. The 
speeches of Father Mathew and his assistants were copied from one paper 
into another, and with them accounts of the success of his mission, the 
benefita which it conferred on the community aa well as on the individual, 
and the evils which it remedied or prevented. Attention was thus 
arrested and interest excited, and it was only natural that thoae whc 
read or heard accounts of whnt was doing in Cork, should come to the 
conclusion that what was good for Cork was good for other places, and 
that what had done one pei^n good would do another person good ; and 
■o, as Father Mathew did not come to them, they resolved on cominfj to 
liim. Thus it waa that the public conveyances brought numbers mto 
Cork erery day, and that multitudea of pilgrims might be seen on the 
roods leading into the city, with their little bundles in their hands, and 
generally lame and foot-sore after their long journey. To Cove Street 
the pilKTimaKe was directed. To see Father Mathew— to lake the 
pledge &om him — to be touched by him and blessed by him — this 



ifficient rewani for the longest and meat painful journey. 

'" ' ' _ _"_ ftomhiad 

md comforted him, and, where n 
easy return. A seat on a public car, 
enabled the poor traveller from a distance — often of BO miles, sometimt 



did Father Uathew send tlie poor pilgrim 
first fed and comforted him, and, where n 
J return. A seat on a public car, 



door without havii 
necessary, pr 
lethi 



)rovided for his safe 
the pocket, 



nilee— to retnm happy and joyful to hie home. Thus, through 

the accounts given by the early pil^ms of the good man who had 
heard their story, who had sympathised with them, who had blessed 
them and prayed for them, who had treated them as a father and a 
benefactor, waa the fame ol Father Mathew niread abroad, even more 
effectually than through the coIumni> of the public press. 

The exuense entailed on Father Mathew by what may be described 
as this pilgriniBse to Cork, the Mecca of temperance, waa considerable ; 
and before he add a single medal, be was involved in debt to the amount 
of l.MOJ., notwithatandrng the numerous offerings which he continued 
to receive as a priesL His lesoutees were not mcreased, but Id* ex- 
penditnra, vna ttau culy in the movetneni, was ao to a very great extent 



I The lower apartment, or parlour, which was on a level with the 

street, was converted into a reception room for those who came to take 

the pledge : and here was the pledge odminiitered, and here were the 

I names enrolled It was in this celebrated apartment that scenes like 

the following might be «-itnessed. At all houis of the day and evening 

—even to ten or eleven o'clock at night— 'batchea''of ten, twenty, 

I or even thirty, might be seen waiting to be enrolled. Some vren 

I sober and penitent ; othera smelling strongly of their recent potations, 

and ashamed to commit themselvee by uttering a word : more boisterous 

and mde, their poor wives and mothers endeavouring to soothe and 

keen them under control. One of this class — a big, brawny fellow, 

with rough voice, bloodshot eyes, and tattered clothes— would roar 

out :— ' I won't take the pledge ; I'll be if I do. Is it nie r What 

oc-oc-occashin have I for iti I won't demane myself by taking it I 
I always stood a tmte, and III stand it a^n. Me take it ! Let me go, 
woman I I tell you, lave ma go ! ' ' Oh, Patsy, darliu', don't expose 
I yourself. You know I'm for your good. And what would his rever- 
ence say to you if he heard you ? Do, alanna, be quiet, an' wait for the 
holy prieat.' 'Well, hould off of me, any way. Cun't I take <xn of 
myself? Cant I do what I like! Who'll date say I cant J' 'Oh 
Palay, Patsy, darlin' ! Is, imleeil ! Patsy darliu' I ' ' Let me go, 
woman ! '—and, bursting awav from the trembling hands of the poor 
creature, who atrupgled to hold the drunken fool, Patsy would make a 
wild dash to the door, amidst muttered expressions of aynipalhy, such 
AS — ' God help you, honest woman I 'Tis you're to be pitied with 
. that quare man.' 'Vcji,' another would remark, 'an' a fine man he is, 
j and a decent man, too, if he'd only keep eolier.' But just as Patsy 
I was about effecting his escape, and swearing that 'he would never Vie 
I the one of his name to demane himself by taking their dirty pledge,' 
he waa certain to be arrested by Father Mathew himself, who at a 
glance knew the nature of the caae. Catching Patsy with a grasp 
stronger than that from which he had escaped. Father Mathew wonld 
Patay, as if that gentleman had come of his 



n a cheerful v 



e the pledge 



; his hcmda — 'Welcome! welcome! 
you. Glad you are come to me. You 
are doing a mxil day's work for yourself and yom family. You will 
have God's blessing on yonr bead. Poverty is no crime, my dear 
child ; it is sin alone that lowera us in the eyea of God. Kneel down, 
mv dear (a strong pressure on Patsy's shoulder, under which Patsy 
reluctantly sinks on his knees}, and repeat the works of the pledge 
after me ; and then I will mark you with the sign of the Croni, and 
pray Ood to keep you from temptation.' What could poor Patsy do, 
but yield, as that magnetic hand resteil affectionately on his tangled 
locks? And so Patsy% name was added to the long muster-roll of the 
pledged. 

We doubt if there were a tap-room in Cork in which a more decided 
odour of whisky and porter — or, as the phrase went, 'strong drink' — 
was apparent, than in 'Father Mathew% parlour '—e«i>ecially on the 
eveninca of Saturday and Monday, but more especially on the latter. 
The odour did not, nowever, aacend higher, for a door, covered wiUi 
faded green baise, uiut off the npper from the lower part of the house ; 
into which, if the reader have no objection, we shall take a peep. 

If Father Mathew dwelt in a cloister, be could not liave lived more 
modestly and quietly than he did. His principal room — his only room, 
save that in which ha slept- was at once breakfast and dining-room, 
study and reception-room. It certainly did not exceed sixteen feet 
from wall to wmll. Not a monel of carpet concealed the well-washed 
boards ; while the furniture consisted of the bereet necessaries — a 
centre-table^ a sideboard, a side-table, some chair^ and a writing-ilesk. 
On the side-table was a lar^e-aiied bust of Lord Morpeth, the popular 
Secretary of Ireland, and friend of Father Msthew. Two enormous 
volumes of the Sacred Scriptures, one containing the Old and the other 
the New Testament, flanked the bust ; and a glsaa Klled with flowers, 
when ffowen wen in seaoon, completed the adornment of this show- 
table. On the wall onpoeite the meplace hung a good oil painting — a 
portrait of Cardinal Mieara, the head of the Capuchins, who had con- 
stantly exhibited the deepest interest in the career of the illustrioux 
Irish friar. Opposite the windows, a good engraving of a celebmteil 
picture of the tioly Family waa amended. But, framed with richness 
and gUaed with Rvei«ut care, was a marvellous production in worated, 
intended to represent, and fondly believed by the donor and artiat as 
well as by its grateful recipient to represent, the religious piofemion of 
8t Clat«. The desk was fearfully beeiiattered with ink, and otherwise 
exhibited signs of it* being an article of furniture more useful tiMn 
oniamentaL But everything, save the said desk, was neat and in perfect 
order. If it were poverty, it was poverty willingly and honntly 
assumed ; hut the neatncas and order bespoke the presence and influence 
of a gentleman. In this modest apartment the Apoetle of Temperance 
was visited by many of the great and dislinguisheil of the earth ; and 
here he exercised a hospitality which mode those whu partook of it ex- 
perience that most agreeable of all feelings in the mind of a gnest^ 
namely, the consciousneaa of being welcome, and at home. 

Then was one, however, in that house who, in it, was a much greater 
man than its master. That was the servant John. Now, as much nt 
Father Hathew's iuteitial comfort and ^wci^ tA -wS^^ ^K<4psBi»ii!>. -e^nv 
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Johr, and the mood in which John happened to be in, 

My Bomething of tbiit august potentate oT the pantrr. 

John waa B. dried-uik wizened-faced, dapper old bachelor, who enter- 
tained the most ezaltea opinion of hia own wisdom and knowledge of 
the world, and the profoundeat contempt for nearly STerv other human 
creature, aave "Father Mathew and his own marvellously-old mother. 
John was sour of visage and still more sour of speech. The gleam of 
his small eyes, and the downward curl of his thin lips, were pretU good 
indications of his general state of mind, which was apt to be rumw at 
the slightest provotation. He was emiaentlv aristocratic, and hat«l to 
be bored by the poor. For hia part, he didn't know what the priest 
wanted with them, or thay with him ; but he could unheaitatingiy »a^ 
that he detested their knocks at the door, their con.ttant enquiries, their 
TU^ai manners, and the sight and smell of their clothes. John had | 
served in a noble family— nance he was an infallible authoritv on all 
matters of taste, style, and fashion. He had been in London — tnercfore . 
be waa equally an authority on foreign travel and the world in fteneral. 
There waa one poaseaaion which he specially prized, and which, indeed, , 
divided withFatherMathewand his venerable mother that smallamount I 
of affection which he condescended to bestow upon any one or anything I 
■ave himself. This was a silver watch of formidable aimensions, which 
was encased in thru leathern wrappen, no doubt as a precaution against 
chill or rheumatism. If one desired to conciliate the fevour of the , 
magnate, one perhaps might achieve that giand result by respectfully 
requesting to know ' what the eiact hour was '. John would graciously 
proceed to satisfy a curiosity »o natural, and would draw forth the well- 
protected timepiece, and gravely divest it of its three wrappers j then, 
having glimced with a kind of scientific air at the dial, which was of 
prodigious surface, he would loftilv announce the time, to the minute 
and to the second ; having done which, he would caress the back with 
a tender hand, and at once restore the valuable artida to its wiappeia 
•nd ita fob. 

This sweet-tempered bachelor did not at all admire little ho^ He 
didnt know what good they were, or why they were brought into the 
world, unless to atufT tberaeelvea unpleasantly with pastry, spoil table- 
dothe, and worry deserving and inoffensive servanta. It was a source 
of anguish to him to be compelled to allow the priest's two nephews-^ 
boya keen after sweets, and of darine appetite— to have the run of his 
pantry. But, 'John, give the boys that pie,' was too direct a command 
to be resisted ; and John woukf retire with a grumble, while Father 
Mathew would stand looking on, hia hands deep in his pockets, and a 
smile on his face, while thehoys ploujfhed deep into the contents of a 
pie-dish, and made poate and fruit vanish before their combined attack. 
No doubt John most at times have wished that some unlooked-for in- 
gredient had been mixed with the sweeta, to punish the lads for the 
libertiea which, on too frequent occasions, they took with him, and 
»>pecially vnth his age, respecting which he was irritably sensitive. 

The priest waa in the habit of inviting young people to breakfast, 
always to John's dieafust. On one occasion, a young fellow, nervous 
iind awkward, spilled his tea, and upset bis egg— the shoma of which 
double catastrophe was terribly enhanced by the display of John's 
nublirae disdain, and the oetentatious solemnity with which the mischief 
was temporarily repaired. The poor lad felt himself in a social Coven- 
try—banished from polite society for ever. 

John was a good servant, so long as he did not attempt to play the 
part of master. He waa neat of hand, clean in pereon ami in habit, and 
on admii-able cook. In the artistic laying of the cloth tor dinner, and 
Ibe sc^eutific arrangement of the table, there was not, as he often de- 
clared, his superior in the univerae j and really few could eicel him 
in his soup and coffee. John brought in the soup-tureen with a 
solemnity of deportment that would have done honour to a master-of- 
ceremomes ; and as it was distributed to the guests, he awaited with 
tnim dignity the nccuslomed praise. Should an unhappy guest look 
dissatisfied, or even indifferent to the merits of the eliiir, be was lost 
— marked down from that day in John's darkest tablets. But if he 
praised it in this fashion—' Reallv, tliis soup is ao delightful that I 
must trouble you aaiin. Father Mathew '—he won the artist's heart — 
took it by storm. There was, however, i.ne commendation for which 
he always looked, and which be invariably obtained— that of hia 
muster, who wouW have drunk the soup were ditch-water its principal 
ingredient, rather than have pained his old follower. The usual 
formula of approval was thua pronounced—' Very nice, indeed. Why, 
John, you are getting better every day.' These words were like sun- 
l^ht to John's moral landscape. His sour featnreB brightenetl with 
delight, and for the moment the natural vinegar and lemon-juice were 
banished from bis thin lips. 

John loved his master, in his own way, and after his own fashion j 
but he had a mission to fulfil, and that was to tyrannise over thot 
master, and to retain Biddy, the woman servant, in a stale of abject 
subjection. He succeeded in the former object rather too well ; but 
in the latter he had not equal success, for Biddy was a woman of spirit, 
uiid stood on her rights, defending them vritb the valour of a heroine 
niminst the encioachnients of the enemy. Little knew the admiring 
world outside the difficulty the AposUe of Temperance had to maintain 
erva aa Armed neutrality between the Great Powera of the Kitchen 



and the Pantry in Cove Stree^ or the many and tmavailing efforts h« 
made to effect a solid and lasting peace on terms hononrBble ta both. 
When peace did reign between the Powers, Father Uathew i^otoed in 
spirit 
We (hall renew our acquaintance with our friend John. 

There was no flagj^ng in the good work, as the {finally widening 
circle of the ' batches ' in the Hoise Bazaar, and the mcreasing numbeta 
inuring into the parlour in Cove Street sufficiently attested. The 
interest of the local conunnnity waa excited in the movement, and the 
pride of the citizens of Cork was gratified by the fact of their city 
being the birth-place and cradle of a great moral reformation. Bnt • 
deeper feeling was aroused, as the practical results of aobrietr wen 
being doily manifested, not only in the greater quietness and good order 
of the streets, but in the materiel and moral improvement of thoM who 
adopted this once much -ridiculed pledge of total abstinence. The 
numbers in the prisoners* dock in the Police Court were steadily 
diminishing, week after week ; mastera and employers expressed their 
satisfaction at the improved conduct of their servanta and workpeople ; 
the attendance of children in achools became more regular and con- 
tinuous as their parents became sober and self-respecting ; and the ap- 
pearance of the people generally was marked by on air ofcomfort which 



lessened, which undoubtedly it was, those who dealt ii 
hnmble luxuries were correspondingly benefited. 

Temperance-rooms bcsan to spring into existence ; and in these 
members gathered together, and drew other membera towards them. 
aa well by the example they aifonled as the inducements they hela 
out Working men could sit at the bright fire of the reading-room 
without risk of temptation, hearing the news, discussing the topics of 
the hour, or glorying in Uie progress of the cause from which they 
were taught to expect great honour and lasting advantage to tiieir 
country. These reading-rooms ere long assumed an important feature 
in the movement, and became one of its most effective means of prac- 
tical o^;anisation. 

During all this time Father Mathew was as much the priest aa ever. 
The same early hours, the same attendance in the confessional, the 
same attention to his clerical dutiea, the same activity and punctoality 
in whatever he had to perform. The Father Mathew of 183S and 
1639 was in all respects, save one, the same as the Father Mathew of 
any year since bis arrival in Cork ; and that one exception was in the 
greater labour which he was compelled, from bis new position, to 
undertake, bnt which he cheerfully and indeed delightedly went 
through. Doubt and uncertainty aa to the step he bad tokm. and the 
course on which he was now fairly entering, vanished altogeuier from 
his mind at the spectacle of the rags and misery, the squalor and 
wretchedness, the sorrow and crime and ruin, whicn the experienoe of 
each succeeding day proved to be the consequence of the prevailing 
habit of a people naturally possessed of the highest moral and eociu 
qualities. Whatever his former apprehensions as to the difficulty he 
would have to encounter, and the risk of failure in his undertaking, 
he had entirely forgotten he had ever entertained such a sentiment 
In fact, Father Matliew hod caught the contagion of the movement, 
and was now aa confident and fearless as the least responsible member 
of hia already va»t society. From a timid yet willing conver^ he bad 
wormed into an enthusiast ; and that, too, ere many months lud pused 
since he used the memorable words— 'Here goes, in the name of God f 
There was not a nmti in Ireland whose heart and soul were now more 
thoroughly enlisted in the cause. He saw in it the social redemptiim 
of the individual, the national elevation of the coimtir i and he gave 
himself np to it without reserve, in the spirit of a Christian and a 



patriot. And he had his reward i 



happy fai 
pearance of the people, as he met them in the streets, saw them 



ir faces and decent 



ap. 



3t lightly 



thonght 



had induced him to undertake the tt 

This great temperenoe tuovement, which we witness, w 
of by me ; it wis not tlis result of sudden excitement j i 
of a monient tbtt induced me to undertake tlie ahire 1 have had in n. i 
pondered loug npon it ', I examined it carefully ; 1 bad long reflected en the 
aegradatlon to which my country was reduced— a country, 1 will say, second 
to none in the UDiverse lor erery eleuient that constitutes a nation's greatness, 
vith a people whose generous nature is the world's admirHtiou. I mourned in 
Bccrat over the miseries of this country ; 1 endeBvoured to liild out the causa 
of those miseries, sod, it that trere possible, to apply a remsdy. I saw that 
those misfriea were chiefly owing to the eritoei of the people, «nd that those 
crimes again had their ongin in the use that was made of intoxicating diinka. 
I discoreied that if the cause were removed, the effects would cease ; and with 
my hope in the Ood of universal benevolence and charity, reposing my hopes 
in the Omnipotent, 1 be^n this mlBidon in Cork, with the GonUal SMiistance 
afforded me by persons indely difn^ring in creed, and nrticalarly bymamban 
of the Society of Friends in that city. Four years have passed away sinos 
the grain of uinalard-aeMl was sown ; many perils were nnoountend ; many 
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olijat'tiniis liA'l to be met ; misrepreMiitetioii had to be combated ; opposition 
had to be faoid. I went on, notwithstanding all. The grain of mnatanl-iaed 
grew by degrees into that mightj and migettio tree that has overshadowed 
the land, and under whose peaoefal and protecting branches we are met this 
CTening. 

Invitations now ponred in upon Father Mathew from many parts of 
the conntTT, principally from the adjoining counties, soliciting his 
presence, tiiat he might administer the pledge, and or^nise local 
societies. For some time he did not yield to these entreaties, however 
supplicatory and pressing ; but his compassion for the pilgrims from a 
distance, who to often knelt before him, num|r^, fainting, and foot-sore, 
at length prevailed over his reluctance ; and mm that moment might 
be said to have commenced a new phase in the movement, whose 
progress thenceforwaid was prodigious, and whose success was almost 
miraculous. 



CHAPTER IX. 

He visits Limerick— Kxtraordinary Excitement canaed bv his visit— Its 
Besnlt— Visits Waterford— Speech of Bishop Foran— '\^himsical Occur- 
rence— First Sale of 0»Tds ana Medals — In Borrisokane— Goes to Dublin 
— Denies he can effect Cures— Simplicity and Efficacy of the Pledge. 

The city of Limerick was the first scene of bis missionanr labours. He 
had been invited to visit that city by his venerable mend, the late 
Right Rev. Dr. Ryan, a man simple and homely in manner, but of 
solid good sense, and true Christian piety. Father Mathew the more 
readily yielded to the invitation, as his doing so afforded him tlie 
opportunity of visiting his sister, Mrs. Dunbar, to whom he was tenderly 
attache<l, and to whom he had always stood more in the relation of a 
parent than of a brother. 

'The announcement of his intended visit — of the coming of the 
Apostle of Temperance '—produced the most extraordinary effect, as 
it was borne from viUi^e to village, from town to town, from county 
to county, alon^ the biuiks of the noble Shannon, and far away into 
the wilds of distant Connemara. Father Mathew, of whom mothers 
told their children, and the old, by the fireside, spoke with reverence, 
was coming to Limerick ! The first week in December, 1839, was 
a memorable time in tliat fine city. Even on the day before he was 
ex{»ccted to arrive, the principal roads were black with groups of 
people from all parts of the county, from the adjoining counties, and 
from the province of Connaucht During the next day, the streets of 
Limerick were choked with dense masst^s, with a multitude which it 
was impossible to count, and whose numbers were vaguely and wildly 
guessed at. It was an invasion, a taking of the town by storm. The 
necessaries of life rose to famine prices, for who could have anticipated 
such a mighty rush ?— and where wore food and drink to be found for 
those myriad mouths ? \Vhat the civic authorities, the Bishop and his 
clergy, and the good citizens could do, to relieve the necessities and 
minister to the wants of the strangers, they generously did. The public 
rooms were thrown open for their shelter at night ; for were the town 
ten times its size, it could scarcely have afforded ordinary sleeping 
accommodation for those who now stood in nee<l of it. Father Mnthew's 
reception was an ovation such as few men ever received ; indeed still 
fewer had ever excited in a people the same blended feelings of love, 
reverence, and enthusiasm. Though with a serious and solemn pur- 
pose in their minds, the people nished towards him as if possessed by 
a frenzy. They struggled and fought their way through living masses, 
through every obstacle, until they found themselves in his presence, at 
his feet, listening to his voice, receiving his blefisiug. repeating after 
him the words wnich emancipated them, as they felt, from sin, sorrow, 
and temptation. 

With considerate kindness, the authorities had taken such precautions 
as would have sufficed on an ordinary occasion ; but the following ex- 
tract, from a biogrophical notice written a few months after by the 
late Rev. James lurmingham, P. P. of Borrisokanc, will show with what 
result on this extraordinary occasion : — 

So great was the rush of the temperance postulants, that the iron niling 
opposite the house of Mr. Danbar, the rev. gentleman's brother-in-law, in 
wnich he had stopped, was carried away, and a number of persons were pre- 
cipitated into the Shannon. Fortunately thev were all safely picked up, and 
no further accident occurred. I have been told by those who were spectators 
of the scene, that some of the horses, with their riders, of the Scots Greys, who 
attended to keep order, were occasionally lifted from the ground, and carried 
nway for a short distance bv the rushing multitude ; and so densely were the 
people crowded, that several, in their eagerness to appioach Mr. Mathow, ran 
along to their destination quietly and securely on the heads and ahonlden of 
the vast assemblage. 

After four days of incessant labour — preaching and exhorting so long 
as the least remnant of voice was left him — Fatber Mathew concluded 
one of the most successful of all his temperance missions, and one that 
imparted an amazing impetus to the progress of the cause, which, in 
those four days, had obtained 150,000 additional disciples and propa- 
gandists. Thenceforward there was no going back, no halt or hesitatu^u 
>-the words was 'Onwards V 



Tliough Limerick may claim the honour of the first missionary visit 
of the Apostle of Temperance, Waterfortl claims, through the kte Right 
Rev. Dr. Foran, the good Bishop of that day, the distinction of being 
the first city which invited him. The success which attended Uie first 
visit may be beet described in the words of the amiable prelate, whose 
apostolic character was depicted in the sweetness of his countenance, 
and the mildness and gentleness of his manner. On a subsequent occa- 
sion, when the /lite of Waterford were assembled in the Town Hall to 
do honour to Father Mathew, Dr. Foran, when responding to the 
mention of his own name, said : — 

Your chairman told you that I was the first Catholic Bishop who invited 
Father Mathew to his diocese. It is true I was. The cause of temperauco 
commenced in Waterford before Fatber Mathew visitod our city. When he 
was administering the pledge ii#Oork, and when the fame of his great mission 
had gone abroad, hundreds of the people of Waterford journeyed to Cork, and 
on foot, at an inclement season of the year, in onier to become enrolled under 
his banner. Some good and humane gentlemen, on seeing this, came forward 
and offered to raise a sufficient sum to send the people on cars. * No,' said I, 
' but we can write to Father Mathew to oome to us for a day or twa' I did 
write accordingly, and Father Mathew acceded to our wiahes. He came to 
Waterford in December, 1839, and spent three or four days here. I thought 
at the time that three or four thousand persons might be induced to join ulb 
standard within that period ; but what was my extreme astonishment, as well 
as gratification, when in three days not leas than 80,000 received the pledge 
at his hands ! 

In the course of his address, the speaker thus exj»lained why he, as u 
bishop and a patriot, lent his aid to tlie temperuuce movement : — 

My dear friends, why should I not encourage this moyement, and sanction 
and support it by every means in my power t If I did not do ao, I would not 
be an Irishman ; if I did not do ao, I would not be a Christian ; and if I did 
not do so, I would not be a bishop. I would not be an Irishman if I did not 




people of Ireland bocomo an eutii-uly 
temperate, sober, and moral |)eo^le, they never can enjoy prosi)crity or 
happiness. I would not be a Christian or a priest if I did not encouitt^o and 
sanction the movement, for no one can assert that either the teniiH)^! or 
eternal interests of mankind can be obtained without the practice of sobriety. 
Much as I value temperance, if it did no other gootl but merely render the 
lieople of Ireland sober, I would not think much of it. Hut you all know that 
drunkenness was the corse of the country, and the chief cause of its degra- 
dation. You know that faction tights resulted from it, and thut many victims 
have been olFercd up to its dreadful power. It is a many-headed monster ; it 
is not the parent of one crime alone, but it drags a thousand others in its train. 
The habitual drunkard is a swearer, a blasphemer ; he is a bad man, a bud 
father, a bad husband, a bad sou, a bad member of bociety ; and thcrefori.' a 
[lerson addicted to this vice will be liable to full into a thousand others. Look 
at the mighty reformation already effected in the peonle of this country !— 
they have become a sober and a thinking people ; they have improved in eveiy 
relation of life, as fathers, husbands, brothers, sons, and members of society — 
they are more than ever devoted to the practice of true religion, and more 
obedient to the commandments of their God. These are the advantages of 
temperance, and if they did not come in its train, I should not value it But 
they do follow from its practice, and therefore it ii my'bounden duty as an 
Irishman, a Christian, and a Bishop, to support the temperance movement by 
every influence within my limited jurisdiction. 

It was at Waterford, on an occasion subse<iueiit to Father Mathew's 
first visit, that the following whimsical occum'uce took place. The hall 
of the Court House was too confined in itt* sj^ace to nccoinmodute the vast 
numbers that presse<l on continually to take the pledge ; and the weather 
being then peculiarly severe, the meetings were necessarily held in the 
Catholic Cathedral, a v^ fine* and spacious buildiiii^. In one of the 
enormous batches, of which there were several during the day, was a ])<Mir 
fellow who was decidedly * the worse of liquor ' — in fact, immistakabl v 
ti])sy. He nevertheless managed to repeat the words of the pknlge witli 
due gravity and decorum ; but no sooner ha<l Father Mathew appruachetl 
him to mark his forehead with the sign of the Cross, as was his custom, 
than the new member of the Temperance Society clutched his leader l>v 
the skirts of his coat with such a grasp as a drunken man can take, ainl, 
in a voice much broken by hiccups, cried out — * Father Ma-ma-che(>, 
darlin', you m-m-ust k-k-iss me 1 ' ' My dear, do let me go. God ble^s 
you, my dear child ; be a good boy for the future. There — do let nu* 
go,' eaid Father Mathew. * No. Father Ma-chee, darlin', I won't Mavt; 
go my hoult till I get wan k-k-iss I ' ' Oh, my dear, do let me go ! ' 
* No ; wan is all I ax, an' I m-m-ust have it. Don't r-r-efuse a poor 
fellow craychure wan kiss — only wan ! ' persisted the tender nonl. 
Several gentlemen, including the clergymen in attendance, approache<I, 
and tried to pacify Jim, and induce him to quit his hold of Father 
MatheVs coat ; but all to no mirpose. Jim was determined to have 
his *wan k-k-iss.' 'Jim, avick, ar'n't you aphame<l of yourwlf^the 
holy priest! — un' in the chnpel, too !' remonxtratt'cl an old woman iieiir 
him. * Jim, you bosthoon you ! quit your houKl of his reverence this 
moment !' insisted a sturdy friend at the other side. * No, not till I get 
wan k-k-iss ; no, af I died fur it, I won't lave go.' Father Mathew, 
seeing that unpleasant consequences were likely to ensue if Jim's nLtlv<e^ 
inconvenient request were not at onca ^«wc^iAw ^w\^^cw^x?«»^c^^v\si-BKi»-^ 
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him bappy, uid auoidit^ly kiMcd Jim oa both cheeks, «a;nng, ' Now, 
James, mj dear, go home and lemain quiet^ and be a sensible boy for 
tiie future.' The * bo^ ' we may renutu, was not much short of f 
yean of age. Jim ralin^uiahed his gnwp of the ikirte of the coat, 
retired, proud of his achievement. 

It was of common occuirence to tee a tipsy or eren drunken man 
take the pledge. With many, this dronkennesB was the Kault of pie- 
meditation. They Ksolved to have a parting ' dhiop of the crayturo ; ' 
and, with tears in his eyes, and even heartrendiiu sobs, mora than one 
pool fellow tossed off his last pint of porter, or swallowed, 'at a mouthful,' 
his last glass of whisky. Father Matbew was often asked why be 
administered the pledge to peiaons ' is a beastly state ; ' but his answer 
was, ' I will never refuse the pled^ to any one, and I find that people 
who come to me drunk remain laithful to the pledge.' A Protestant 
mogiatTate, &om Macroom, in the county of Cork, commnnicated t« 
the writer a remarkable instance in support of this statement. He 
writes: — 

An acoidental oeeumnes gave me ths honour of an acquaintance with the 
great and good Father Hatbew. I was waited upon by several of the toms- 
Mople to reqnest my company at a temperance meeting, at which Father 
Mathew wee to preside. The erening passed most happily. Several penons 



d the pledge administered to them ; and among the nnmber. a shoemaker 
ma hauled in, qnite unable to apeak or walk, from sheer druDkenneaa. I at 
onee otgeoted to his gettiDK the pledge, but Father Matbew resolved on ^ving 
it, and was right Thai man kepi it. 

Father Mathew returned to Cork for the Christmas, and returned as 
a-conqueror. The quarter of a million of pledged teetotallers which 
that memorable journey added to the ranks of the society produced an 
effect throughout the country euch as could not bave been anticipated. 
Iiocol societies were called into existence, raading-rooms were establish- 
ed, and bands were formed. The organisation soon became complete ; 
and, ere long, there was scarcely a parish in any part of Ireland that bad 
not its society, ite room, its banner and its band. 

And with the growth of the society, and the perfection of its organi- 
sation, increased the expenditure enUiled upon its leader. To meet the 
enormous expense which bis temperance mission involved. Father 
Mathew adopted the plan of issuing cards and medals, which were sold 
at a profit, but which were not purchased by the twentieth of those who 
took the pledge, and whose names were inscribed on the resister. We 
shull subsequently have to deal with this matter of cards and medals, as 
much misconception was created by the allc4i;ed enormous gaina mode 
by their sale. We must at present refer somewhat further to the manner 
in which the movement progressed. 

HaviuB discharged his ordinary priestly duties during the important 
festival of Christmas with the same zeal aa previously distinguished him, 
dispensing charity with a still more nnsparing hand, administered the 
pledge during all bonre of the day and evening visited the temperance 
rooms, given audiences, taken counsel with his lieutenants, assisted 
matemdiy to extend and strengthen the organisation in Cork, and 
having, moreover, visited with unfailing punctuality his host of friends 
in the city, he again set out on bis mission. 

The most remarkable meetings held during the next three months 
were those held in Parsonstown, King's County, and in Dublin. An 
eye-witness, the Bev. Mr. Birmingham, describe the scene in Pareons- 

On entering the area, on which stands the Roman Catholic Chapel, a scene 
presented itself highly calculated to stir np, even in hearts not very anscep. 
tible of such impressioDS, feelings of intense intereit and of awe. In front o( 
the chapel was stationed a luge body of police, pTeeenting a very fine and 
well-disciplined force : outside these were the rifles on iModed knue, with 
bayonets bied and pointtd, fonning s barrier to oppose the rushing multitudes j 
whilst within aod without this barrier, to keep the passage clear, the cavaliy, 
' In all the pomp and circDmHtance of glorious war, with flags waving to the 
wind — moved up aod down in slow and measured pace. Beyond, and as far 
along tbe streets aa the eye could reach, were the congregated masses swaging 
to and fro with every new impulse, and by their united voices producing a 
deep indistinct sound like the tnmmarof t!ie mffled waters of the aea. Within 
tbe vicarial residence, and in strong contrast to the stirring scene withont, sat 
the mild, nnatanming, but exiiaoidinuy man, round wham had collected this 
display of martial pomp and nnmerica! force. Ha seerDed perfectly uncon- 
scious ol the excitement be had produced, and spoke and acted as if he regarded 
himself as the leut remarkable man of the ege. Here I had been intreduced 
by a friend to the Apostle of Temperance. 

It is not necessary to trace Father Mathew's progress through the 
country on that occueion ; it is anfticient to say that it was marked by 
the same wonderful enthusiasm on the part of the people as was dis- 
played at Limerick and Wateriord. 

Next in importance, in its effect upon the country, and, indeed, upon 
the United Kingdom, to his visit to Limerick in December, 1639, was 
that which he paid to Dublin on tbe SSth of March, 1840. It was bring- 
ing the movement into tbe capital and heart of the kingdom. He was 
ardently welcomed bv tbe Most Rev. Dr, Murray, the prelate by whom 
he had Deen ordained thirtv-eii yean before, and the friend who hod 
been faithful to him through life. 

Father Mathew was now famous ; and his sermon, preached for one of 
/^^tt^oJMs institutions oi Dublin, was a striking success. Long practice 



had imparted to his voice the strength and Tolame it lacked doni^ 
many yean of his ministry ; bnt the simplidh', pemusinnML patho^ 
and earnestness which at all times distinguisbea his ptawhinft had loat 
nothing of their charm. Tlie collection amonnted to between KOL and 
4001. 

The great area of the Custom House, or Beresford Plooe, was aelected 
for the open-air meetings ; and, day after da^ , &om aa early hour, the 
indefatigable Apostle was at work in his mission. One or two extnots 
trom hu addresses on this occasion are of special intensL In t 
following he publicly disclaims, not for^the first or even the hundred 



.„._.. , B hundredth 

time, having any power whatever to effect cores ; and he ioatly deniei 
.!._. 1. ■ ruraged the people to think tost he could 



n any way e 



that be 
effect them 

My dear friends, I wish to allude to a cettain enbjeot, to which I adverted 
on the Gnt day 1 attended here— it ia with regard toUie great number of infinn 
and aick persons that ate coming here to take the pledge. I mentioned before 
what brought them here. They attend to join tbe society in consaqnenos of the 
exaggerated accoonts ther received from those who had been drunkards, and 
who, to enoavrage others to become teetotallers, showed tbe benefit they 
enjoyed fnun being temperate in their habits. They atata that their healtl^ 
which had bera impairedby the use of intoxicating liquors, became noewed, 
and that their ooDstitntians, which were broken down, were repaired by tbe 
practice of tempennce. The first person I heard epeok on the snbjeet was Mr. 
Smith, the great teetotaller, who stated tjiat persons who for vean oonld not 
work, when they became teetotaller^ were able to resume their avoeatiiHia. 
This induces people who are snffeting from vsrions diseases to come to ra^ 
under the impression that I could cure them; but it is not inmypowertoallMd 

them relief ; that is all in the hands of God. 1 have received an 

letter on the subject, finding fault with my conduct ; but 1 



it mind thoee 



them away t — but I would not envy the feelings of tbe m 
these poor people so unkindly. Persons who are free from soperstiticn have 
brousht me to those sick panona, to gratify them : and when I went to them 
1 did not refuse tbem my olessing. I went through no ceremony of any kind, 
bnt simply invoked a blessing on tbem, and it is no harm to do that to any- 
thing animate or inanimate, or to any creature, rational or imtionaL What- 
eveV the conseqDeuces may be, though I do not wish to eee them coming hen, 
I will not refuse them my blessing, or, rather, refuse to aak Ood to bteaa Uimil 
If, for one moment, I reUeve them from pain of mind, or despoudeucy of heart, 
I can not what is sud about it, for it should not give scandal. Sevend of 
those persons have been turned out of hospitals incurable ; and it is natural 
that when man cannot afford them aid, they apply to Heaven for it. Penooe 
of atrong religious belief bave impartancd me to give them a blessing, and let 
them go away. 1 cannot, as I said before, bless tbem, but I can aay ' Ood 
bless you. ' I use neither candle nor holy water, nor go through any ceremony, 
but merely give them a bleoaing. I have seen Froteetonts invoking a bleaao^ 

The efficacy and simplicity of the pledge are most happily described 
in the following passage, which is quite characteristic of the use to which 
he applied his femiliarity with the Scriptures : — 

1 do not know bow it is possible, but 1 can assure yon then is Trt little 
difficulty in adhering to tiie pledge. 1 bave been told In ntmibers in all parte 
of ihe kingdom thet they bad not the slightest tronbfe in adhsring to ths 
pledge, or tbe least wish to break their promise. Tbe pledge appears to be, in 
foot, as fast-binding as the strongest oath, though nothmg could ba more 
simple than it is in detail. Simpucity, however, never takes away from the 
efficacy of any proceeding. It reminds me of the case of Naaman the Syrian, 









a toldfa 



wash himself in the Jordan. He at first refused, on acconnt of the aimpliei^ 
of the cure, and said that he had rivere enough in Syria to bathe in it he 
thought bathing could dobim any good; but bis servant at length sold to him, 
' Father, if the prophet had bid Uiee do some great thing, sniely thon wooMest 
have done it : how much rather what he now said to thee : wash and thon shalt 
be clean.' Niaman then went and did as he waa desired, and he was at once 
cured, and his skin became as the skin of an infant. 

During his stay in Dublin, he was treated with the greatest distindifm 
by persons of all classes and creeds, who vied with each other in evincii^ 
their respect for ' the moral regenerator of Ireland,' as he was now 
frequently termed. Several young men of the higher class, indoding 
a number of the students of Trinity College, took the pledge at his hands. 
But the most remarkable feature in his fimt visit to Dublin was thus, in 
two years after, described by himself when addressing a meeting in 
QlsMow ;— 

When in Dublin, adminietoring the pledge in Beresford Place, I happened 
to allude to tbe necessity and importance <^thB ladies doing their duty in this 
respect, when I was told that if they could obtain a oonvenient plaoe, a 
number of them would teka the pledge. Well, a meeting was called In the 
Royal Exchange, and SOO ladies enrolled tl 1— — — — " — 



CHAPTER X. 

Admirable Conduct of the Irish Publicans — Curious Letter of a Pablioon— 

Respect of the Brewers and distillers for Father Matbew — The late OewKe 

Roe, of DuUin— Father Mathew Viaite tbe College of Hajnooth — Eitia- 

ordinarv Scene— The Duke of Leineter— Visits Carlow— Incidento of his 

Visit— Testimoniea in the House of Lords. 

That there should have been opposition to the temperance canae, waa 

nutouly what was natural to expect, but what Father Mathew had anti- 
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cipated from tbs first Strang to tMjj utd mucli to their credit, the 
oppoaitioii, (Qch u it ma, d3 not uue from the publicans of the 
couutt;. That thej were eeriouslT injoied by the apt^ of temperance 
wu certain, and that thej would oe mjured Btill more was inevitable ; 
but still theii conduct throughout the entire continuance of the ablation, 
for a period of tome eight years, was in the highest degree creditable to 
their good feeling. The following letter from a publirAn is amusing for 
more reasons than one, and will indicate the effect produced, even thus 
early, by the movement upon the retail busineas of the trade; It need 
scarcely b« said that ' the respectable fanuen' sons' referred to hod im- 
provisM m ingenious excuse for not paying their lawful debta : — 

Vevbara, New Boss : Hay IS, 1810. 

Biv. Sib, — I b^ Isara to loform ;on that aboat a v«ar s^o I conuneoced 
public btutuMa, in a hoose which cost ma upwaid* of lOOt. I gttn credit 
to ttepectable iarmen' loui to a consideiable smonnt, but in conteoueDcc 
of they having taken the Tempenoce pledge, they ny that jon wooIJ not 
allow them to pay for any kind of intozicatiog liqaor. I therafore humbly 
request that you will write a few lines to my parish priest, the Rev. Ur. Byan, 
on ths subject, as it «ill be the means or keeping myMlf and family irom 
begging. I do ktrtby fUdgt mytelf to rttign Ihia (unnen t/tt moment Mr. 
Ryan Aall havt T€t»irfd ymtr UUer, and Utat I mllbdct Oit Timptrana pltdgt 
mgtf/', at my km koM dont. 

Awaiting with anziaty yonr favourstils reply, I have the honour to be, 
Bav. Sir, your meet obedient servant, kc, 

IIlCHL. CajtHOH. 

At a period snbaequeut to the date of this letter, Father Mathew thus 
alluded to the fact that noniben of the retailen throughout Ireland bad 
joined his society^ while he happily replied to thoae who interestedly 
died out a^inat it and ila ptinoiples ; — 

There la no pnblio good eBedcd vithoot aomt Individual Injuy being occa^ 
aloned ; the intradacoon ofsttam-enginea, for example, put, nee e warily, many 
hands out of employment ; the railroad convsyances nave aenonsly aAected 
atan.coach propnetors, and those who had hack-coaches 
ibr nire ; but the pnbUe it confessedly benefited by such 



the nskiog and veudlog of ipirits and other deleterious dnulu, msoy have 

Jreviously made a UvelUiood, and some a fortune, whilst not a few of them 
■ve been sufferera to a eoi^derable extent lam, kmeeter, happy to say that 



numitr» ijf Jitm hatt itoNy anru/orKOTd OHd Joirud eur loeiety. To be 
in every changa, be they ever ao ptegnant with blesainn for the community, 
some httereatM persons will be always found to itand up and oppose their 
prograst ; and to it is with oa. Boms concettied in the manufacturing and 
retailing of deletsrions drinks cry out inccasaotly against our nociety. They 
forcibly rsmind me of ths conduct of ths people in Ephesut to St. Paul, when 
he came among them to preach the Cospd, and diffusa ths blessings of Chris- 
tianity. Bfany ol them were sUvernnith^ wboee principal emoluments arose 
from the making of the ttatoes of ths goddess Diaua (the idol then wonhipped 
at Ephesns), andtheir eonttaot dv then was, 'QraatisOianaof ths Ephssisosl' 
Thus it is alwsys with many in this country engaged in the spirit trade, who 
are heard to cry out Inoetstntly, ' Great is Whisky I Potent is Ale I Oreat is 
Whisky I Potent is Ale I' But I ay to jou, ' Oreater, &r greatar sttU, is 
Temperanoe— greater, hr greater itill, is Teetotalism '. 

Many t«atimonitf of the respect p«id to Father Mathew by tboae who 
had Urge capital embarked in the mannflKture of whisky and porter, 
and whom interests had been lerioaaly iiyured by the spread of teiuper- 
ance, conld be adduced ; but that manifested towuda hun bjr one oftbe 
most eminent distillei«,andoneof the most honourable and hi^h-minded 
men in Irelsoid— the late Oeorge Boe, of Dublin— made a deep impreasion 
upon the temperance leader, and is honourable to both. 

Father Halbew made a thort vinit to Dublin, with the object of col- 
lecting for his new church, which he had very much neslecud, and iu 
fact had been compelled to sacrifice to the cause to which he had now 
devoted all hie energies. Amon^ others on whom be called was Oeorge 
Boe, to whom, as he afterwards taid, ha ' appealed in fear and trembling'. 
The answer was choructeristic of the princely- minded gentleman. ' No 
nun,' said Geor^ Boe, ' has done me more injury than yon have, Father 
Mathew i but I foivet all in the great good you have dune my country.' 
And he presented bis proud and delighted applicant with a handaone 
donation. 

And among the diqtillers and brewere of his own citv he poeMeaed 
many frieo^ to whum he was never afraid to preiieut himself in the 
cause of ehari^. TheBeamishea, theCrawfords,the Wises, theUurphys, 
tlie Hewitts, the Lanes, the Dalys, and others, never failed to evince 
their respect for Father Mathew ; and when the dtiietis of Cork me^ in 
18AT, to eommemoiate his memory br a public statue, Colonel Beanudi, 
the head of the great establishment of Beamish and Crawford, was one of 
the most eloquent eulogists of his fame and character. 

Father Mathew had now — indeed, even before the year IMO— become 
everr inch a leader. Each day his ardour saetnad to be, if possible, on 
the ucreaae. Next to the duties of his ministn, the ptunotiuu and 
spread of temperanc* waa the great object of his life. To widen, deepen, 
and etren^ben Ae fotmdations of the mighty fabric he had reared up ; 
to extend ita influence amon^ the higher claiiMa ; to enlist men o( talent 
and real in ita advocacy ; to mduce employers to set an example to their 
workpeople ; to prevail on masters and miatreasee to do the some to their 
seniiiit* i to attract th« young and innooeut into the luiiks ; to iutcRst 



the feelings of his brother priests in the progress of a cause which, as he 
said, next to that of religion, ought to be the one dearest to their 
hearts— iu fine, to go on until the inhabitants of the country were 
gathered into one great Umperanea fold, was his fixed resolve. Assist 
cause, and vou complimented him. Do so even by an admission of its 
..1 __jj . ..,,-,, 



uaeAilncaa, and you pleased him ; do so by your 



iiBooal example. 



and there was no sacriiice which he would not williugiy make for your 
advantage. But look coldly on it, and you pained liim ; sneer at it, 
and you wounded him ; attack it, and you roused bia indignation. Aa a 
leader, he valiantly stood in the van, and challenged the enemy to Strike 
at his shield. Assail the society, and you aaUUed him ; attack it> 
members, and it waa he who felt the blow. The 'cause' had become 
part of his very being ; and this was one of the reasons of his marvellous 
success. 

After having enrolled hundreds of thousands in various parts of the 
island— 60,000 in one place, 100,000 in another—and become the mora) 
leader of 2,000,000 of his countrymen, Father Matbew, in the June of 
1840, wisely turned to the fountain-source of the religions teaching of 
the Catholica of Ireland- namely, to the College of Maynooth, to which 
he bad been invited b^ the President. Within its walls were being 
trained the future pnesthood of Ireland ; and if he could but enlist 
their young and warm hearts in his cause— the cause of the country 
they loved— it would be of greater permanent advantnge than if another 
million, carried away by the impulse of the moment, were added to bis 
ranks. His reception was on ovation, his success great beyond bis most 
sanguine expectation. Of those outside the coll^ walls no less than 
3G,000 were computed to have taken the pledge ; and as to what took 
place within ita walls, the following, from a glowing dascription written 
by one of the students who was among the 'poatubnts,' and who waa 
inflamed by the generous excitement of the hour, will afford the reader 
a vivid idea of the effect produced by this memorable visit, and of the 
extraordinary enthusiasm which the presence and preaching of Father 
Mathew excited in the minds of hundreds of educated young men, whoae 
days were divided between severe study and the practices of piety. If 
such were the effect produced by the Apoetle in tba halls of on eccle- 
siastical coll^ what must it not have been in the market-place, or on Uie 
hill side, with working people and peasanta for his auditors? The 
student, who writes in all the impasMoned ardour of his firat feelings, 
thus depicts the scene : — 



1 had the good fortuus to be present in the great hall of the college when the 
prareasort and students knelt down with edifying humility ander the inspiring 
•loqueuca of an humble priest. The sceas was maieKtiMlly grand ; it threw 
lack the mind upon itself ; it drew forth in full light all that is high and all 
rsarr, recalled 



__. . _ maiesti 

back the mind upon itself ; it drew forth in full light « 

that is amiable in the Irish heart ; and to a dayrilrnmer^ .... 

in tender recollsction ths memoty of other times, and looked for a while like 
their ravival. On an elevated bench, which extends along one side of the 
quadrangular room, stood the Apostle of Temperance, 'reasoning of justice 
and temperance and the jnilgmsnttocome'. TbeableaodamiablaDr. HoghM, 
Bishop ol Hew Yorli, waa present on evsry occasion, and shooed by his feel- 
ings bow Jeeply he loves the land of his birth. Ur. Uathew was sopported 
on either side by the maatera and professors of the college. The room was 
piled to the utmost extremity by ths students, and several diitingniabed 
stnogen were octaaioually pressnt A small vacant space andsr the bench 
was the balluwed spot coosecntad to ths virtus of temperencai The words of 
wisdom wbieb he uttered were followed by deep emotion — they won the heart 
and BDbdued the judgment. Mo pen can describe, end none but an cvs- 
witness can conceive, the stirring effect produced an a thonghtfnl spectator r^ 
the Bppeals of Theobsld Hathew— the conflicting emotions of joy and astonish- 
ment m his andisQca, ind the thunden of involuntary applaoss that greeted 
each new accession at converts as they moved deliberately forward in sQcces- 
sivs files, and with eager emulation, to the arena of Tirtna and heioie aelf- 

¥or ths more convenient management of so great an institution, the dlsdp. 
line of the college wisely separatca the senior sndjautor parts of the commimity. 
Ths good man, after his Orat sncceasrul essay in tbe senior eoUwe, reqoested 
to be led to the junior house. He briefly ttstedUis object of his misdou. 
They listened iu silent wonder ; their innocence waa startled by tbs turpitude 
of the nnfalt gratification, and their bomility was slsnned by tbe exalted act 
of virtoa they wen invited to imitate. No poatnlant appsared, and the holy 
man rstired with perfect composnrv, bat not witfaoat hope. Their own teflec- 
tlona created a speedy revolution of sentiment, and they rsqnsstsd him t« re- 
turn. Hs hurried with eager seal to sss them sgain, and the little Benjaniiui, 
sa ha endearingly called them, repaid his paternal solidtnle by fully emn. 



Tiait he paid thsm, the generous anthns 

UJfVU nuvfa. 

The result of this visit to Maynooth was the enrolment of 30,000 of 
the people, 8 professors of the collegE, and SOO students. 

During this visit to Maynooth he was the guest of the Dnke of 
Leinater, at Carton. This amiable nobleman — ' Ireland's only Duke,' 
aa he was termed by O'Connell— received Father Uathew with special 
distinctioiL Indeed, it might be said that his attention to tiim waa ex- 
traordinary ; for the housekeeper of Carton stated ahe never received au 
order as to Uie arrangementa or preparaUons which she shonld moke for 
the reception of the most distinguished noblemen, even for the Lord- 
Lieutenant; but when Father Mathew waa expected, the Duke r»- 
qnested that she would take ' particular care ' in tier ai 
hid reception. Wen he a crowned monarch ^inau>bLv&.' 



arrangements fui 
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coald not have been treated with greater reipect and diatinclion by hie 
noble host 
In the month of October of the same year, he Tisitad Cailow, near 

which town there is a lay and eccleeiaatical college, in which the iUiu- 
triona Dr. Doyle had been a profeMor many years before. The meet- 
ings were held in the cathedral ; and sncH was the enthuMasm excited 
by the addressefl of the Apoetle of Temperance, and the ardour of the 
tnousonda who mshed forward with impetuosity to ado]>t the pledge, 
that the Btndenta of the college apeedily caught the contagion, and made 
known their desire to imitate the general example. Father Mathew was 
delighted at the intelligence, it heiDS that which he meet longed to 
hear. He appointed to meet tlie etudente in the evening, and having 
dined at a late hour in the college, with a Inrge party assembled to do 
him honour, he proceeded to the refectory of the ecclesiastical students 
when their supper was over. Several of the lay studenta were admitted 
on the occaaion, as they had expressed a wish to take the ^pledge at the 
same time. He won the hearte of the atndenta by his affectionate 
manner, as he went from table to table, enquired of them of their 
pai«nts and frienda, many of whom he had personally known, and 

Xoke to them of their town, or their perish, or of aomethiiw in which 
ey were interested. He then addressed them on the object of his 



ic present 



irtVor 



words of advioa or encouragement from me, as « necessity 

yom' becoming pledged to tho princigles or practice of total 

■bstiaenoe. Bot your example will have a powerfal inllaence on many othera, 
who will Im iudaced to emulate yoor virtaous and nobis leaolntion, eithei 
through motives of religion aad motal pnrilicatiDn, oi from necessity and a 
distrust in their own weakness in withrtandiug those strong temptations to 
indulge in excess which were so frequently, and are still, presented m Ireland. 
The humbler classes in this conntiy natni^y look to their olergy for good ex- 
ample as for directioa, and hence it aObrdi me the greatest poauble delight to 
find the yoimg aspirants to the priesthood, and also the yoang gentlemen of 
the lay college, prepared to make saciiCce* which cannot fail to give great 
edification to the people. 

Father Mathew then administered the pledge to a considerable num- 
ber, and requested that if any others desired to do the same on the 
morrow, they would do so on the steps of the high altar in the cathedral, 
' in presence of the assembled thoustmda of their countrymen'; and he 
add»i, ■ The Almighty would bestow His choicest graces and blessings 
on them, in return for their generous and sublime resolve '. 

Those of the ecclesiastical studenta who had not taken the pledge on 
this occasion held serious communion with themselves during the night, 
and asked for direction from on high. The result of their earnest de- 
libetatiou was, that a large additional number resolved on aSording an 
edifying eaample in their own peraons. This they accordingly did, to 
the intense delight of Father Mathew, who kissed each postulant on the 
cheek, and presented him with a silver medal. A respectable clergy- 
man, who was then one of the students of the college has furnished fte 
anthor vrith an interesting sketch of this mission to Carlow, from which 
the following extracts are made : — 

Whilst soceeerivs congr^atious filled the cathedral at intervals during each 
day, the tale Uost Bev. Dr. Healey, Bishop of the dioceses of Kildare and 
Leuhliu, was in almost constant attendance at a spectator, whilst he seemed 
truly anxious in e?ery way to promote the success ot the good Father's 
missioa. Although the pious missionary freqEsntly disoJaimed all pretensions 
to the possession of supernatural or miraculous powers, yet sucb wis the feith 
and fervour of the peasantry, that many afflicted with various diseases felt 
desirous of receiviog the plet^ at his hands, and of obtaining his benediction, 
in cooSdent expectation tliat they would experience instant relief and a per- 
manent onre. In very many instances, by a sort of preternatural eSort, 
orioles wen seen casting away their staves and crutches, as no longer needful, 
whilst they walked ereci or nearly so, to the great astonishment of all present, 
Protestants as well as Catholics. In those mstance)^ pioos peculations re- 
sounded throof^ the cathedral, both from the afSicted patients themselves 
and from the crowds that flocked around thsm, within uid wi^nt the sacred 
building. For any restoration of this kind. Father Uathaw inrariably re- 
quested the pei^ to give all praise and <lorv to Ood, nnder whom'he was an 
onworthy insbnunent, peiniined t« exsn^ the dntisB of a holy ministry, and 
to effect only what he believed to he a great social reformation. 

All d» on Tuesday, the crowds ponring into the cathedral were in no 
manner di min is h ed, and the sun went down without the slightest intsiruplion 
to the immense mental and physical eierticns of Father Msthew. 

At HD early hour on Wednesday ha was siiiulsrlT employed : but his 
ments elsewhere obliged him to leave by the mid-day coacn, which 
■nival on the Dublin road. The good Father sent his luggage fcrward, and 
remained himself in the cathedral to the last possible moment, when he told 
the people he must abecjateiy leave, but he promised that he would take the 
first available opportunity to return again and raame the labonn of his 
abundant harvest in Carlow. The coach had been already delayed bq^ its 
time, and Father Mathew, with a hunied gtasp of the hand to a few of the 
numerous biendi aboot him, and a oonrteooa adieu waved to otheie, ran 
through the collie park by the nearest route to his destination. Qroaps of 
men had contrived to scale the coU^e walla, and these threw themselves on 
their knees before him, asking to take the pledge before he should leave. In 
trea^an haste, it was administered in a nnmoer of instances, and whilst he 



T^i 



Oihen, »^in, had puaed round the 



road to the coach, where a great multitude of men, women, and ohildran 
were collected. It was utterly impossible to comply with thdr argent rs^oeata 
to be enrolled, as the coach-driver was obliged to ply his whip with ngoor, 
to make good his time between the iutennediate stsges to his ultimate 
destination. 

On Friday, July 10, 1840, the Mutjuis of Weatmeath aaked a ques- 
tion in the Houee of Lords, which elicited valuable testimony in favour 
of the temperance movement He called attention to what he termed a 
' proclamation ' which had been issaed by the Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land (Lord Ebrington), in which this passage occurred : — ' To the benefit 
which the temperance pledge has cunfurred upon Ireland, in the im- 
proved habits of the people, and the diminution of outrage, his Excel* 
lency bears a willing and grateful testimony '. He desired to learn 
whether this proclamation was authentic or not 

The Marquis of Normanby could ^ve no official answer on the sub- 
ject ; but he would say from all the information which he had received 
with respect to the movement then going on in Ireland, he was con- 
vinced that a most beneficial change had been effected amongst the 
people by the pledge. 

The Earl of Devon said that, so &ir as he had an opportunity of 
judging, a great and subetantial good had been done. ' I nelieve (con- 
tinued the noble earl) that it has been effected by perfectly legitimate 
means and legitimate exertions, and that it is as little connected with 
fanaticism, with party, or with appeals to religious feelings of a peculiar 
character, as could be ima^nai I have myself heard Father Mathew 
address the people ; and bis manner is such as any noble lord who hears 
me might adopt in addressing a public body in support of such an ob- 
ject. It is, I conceive, pemmi exempli to speak in reproachful temu of 
that which has been productive of very great good.' 

The Earl of Wicklow thought that the temperance societiea were cal- 
culated to effect much good ; and the individual who had devoted him- 
self to the furtherance of the temperance movement deaerved the greatest 
praise for what be was doing. 

' CHAPTER XL 

I Other Valuable Tastimoniea— The Marquis of Lsnsdowne — The Duke of 
Devonshire— The Traveller Kohl— Mra 3. C. Hall— Father Mathew's 
Despondency — Dean Coil's Consolatian — Stopping the Boyal Mail 
' DuniKQ the year 1840, Father Mathew received the most flattering and 
I conaolatoiT expreseions of approval tram some of the foremost men of 
, the day ; for, in spite of the triumphant nature of his progresi, and the 
love and admiration of the people, he was occasionally depreesed by 
some sneer, taunt, or false accusation^ wantonly or malicioosty leTelled 
at the society, its principles, its practice, or its usefulness. Such testi- 
monies, then, as the following from the Marquis of Lonsdowne, which 
awaited him in Cork, on his return from an arduous camptu^pt, were 
like sunlight to his soul. If he were easily depressed— we do not ^ 
any means say daunted — he was easily cheered and encour^^ Ha 
hail plenty of courage, both moral and physical, and no lack of aelf- 
will— even a strong tinge of obstinacy ; hut he possessed the sensitive 
heart of a woman, and a suaceptihility that at times became morbid in 
its intensity. He took great pride in the letl«r which we now quote. 
This letter was personally handed by the noble writer to Mr. Donnelly, 
who acted as one of the secretaries in charge of the temperance register 
and other books. 

Donnelly was on this day enjoying unuanal idleness, it being generally 
known that Father Mathew was absent, and was not to return for soma 
ilays. There was no one in the little parlour save the book-keeper, 
when a quieMooking, neatly-dressed, elderly gentleman entered the 
apartment, and, taking a seat near the window, felt into pleasant coo* 
vereation with its idle occupant He asked him a variety of Questional 
as to the progress of the cause, the number on the roll, and toe effbcta 
already produced; and made special enquiries as to the labonn and 
ctiaritieB, as well as the doily life, of Fattier Mathew ; all of which 
questions were frankly and unreservedly answered. The quiet-lookdng 
and kindly-spoken gentleman appeared much pleased at the information 
afforded him, and, on riaing to take his leave, he handed his card to 
Donnelly, requesting him to present it to Father Mathew. Donnelly 
looked at the card, and was ' struck of a heap^' as he said, at having 
treated a great nobleman as if he were ' nobody at all '; and he atam- 
meied out an apology for his apparent want of respect ' Not at all, my 
good sir,' said the marquis ; ' you owe me no apology whatever ; yon 
have nothing to blame yourself for ; you answeted all mv questtona 
freely and satisfactorily ; and perhaps had you been told who I was, I 
might not have learned as much as 1 am happy to know.' The marquis 
then left the house ; but he tiad not gone ten steps from the door, wnen 
he turned l»ck, and, drairing a letter, wiiich he had ready in the breast- 
^cket of his coat, he handed it to Donnelly, saving : ' Qive that tc 
Father Mathew, with the Uaiquia of Lanaoowoe's kindert wiahee'. 
This was the letter :— 

Cork : Sspt 16, leM. 
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•T«T«hM^ TCpMtcd oeeuloD to otatm i niMt nDuvkaUi ohuiip for tlie 
btttai In tiM tpptanrace of th* popnlation, ud to be tMnnd xn others on 
whom I CMild n», of an aqiully manUbrt ImpfovMiunt in tlwiT ebiraetor Hid 



iCMildnlr, 
tipiodoMa 



bythe 



■ of joDT anmmlt 



ItdiiB' 



.j _,— dintiTii J „ 

to intrndnoB unonnt them confirmed iwbita of tsmpennce M»d HU-controL 

I h^ hopad to biTa had ■□ apportanitv, at thii pUcs, of expieMmg to Ton 
panoDiU; £ha dnp mum I entartain, both as u Inch proprietor and a pablk 
Mmnt, of tha nilM of you aiortiODl, obrioualy condodTa, aa the; muit 
piOTB nndar dl droamrtaiuea, to tha maintenance of peace and order, and to 
a giwtor dardapnunt, thu oonld by •uj other meana be attained, of erei; 

Tour tom pWMy ahHnoe from home haa alone pnTsnted mj doing n, and 
I tniat 1 BMT be permitted to take the only method in mj power of recording 
tbaaa eentlinaota ui a node that ma; not be diaagreMble to jon, b; enelnslas 
ft draft for lOU, and reqneating the favour of;onto appl;ltto the uae tJ 
■n; 0B« 4 tbe inatitiitiona for the ben^t of your poorer <ietmtr;iaen in which 
na take an blaeat, and whicli, in ;oiir jodgmant, ataadj moat in need of 
peooniaij iMatsnolb— I am, rev. dr, wiHt aincara topeot, ;onr obedient 

"iK. T. Mathew. Lassdowhe. 

The writer of the above Undlj letter ia now no more, haviiig died in 
tbe earlj twit ^ 1B6^ at the Teneiable age of 82 Tean. 

Among the other dutingniihed penonages who wnght the acquaint- 
ance of Ather Uathew abont this time was the late Duke of Devonahiie, 
a BoUanan of pinetAj chaneter, and one of the beat and kindest of lite 
landlords of Ireland, m which countrr he ponessed TUt eetatea. The 
dnke, who was then atoppinfi at the Imperul Hotel, in CotI^ wrote a 
eotuteona letter to Father Mathew, lequeetinE that he would honour 
him byaviait Father Mathew at once availed himself oftheinvilation, 
and waited on hia grace, who received him with every mark of reepect 
The interview was equallv agreeable to both, and was the commence- 
ment of a fiiendabip whicn was sincere and earnest to the last The 
dokc, who wM ever; inch a gentleman— a gentleman whoee conrtee; 
and kindnoM apiang fawn goodnees of heart — was charmed with Father 
Hathew. He admired him particalarly for hia dlBinterestednees in em- 
barking in an nndertaking which he uiew miut entail injur; upon his 
own fhmilj, whose interesta he sacrificed to the public good. Having 
seen and apoken with the temperance leader, the dnke no longer won- 
dered at tiie inflnence which he exercised, or the success which he hod 
achieved. He aaid he fonnd him to be a man of such divine counten- 
ance, and of a maimer so marvellonsl; winning, that he could now 
easily onderstand how the people were moved, as o; an impulse, to &U 
down before him. The impression produced upon the duke by this in- 
terview wai communicated to the writer by a gentleman intimately con- 
nected with hia grace, and who was present on the occasion. 

The descriptions eiven of Father Mathew at this period of his life 
were sometimea both felicitous and accnrato Perhaps that written by 
the Russian traveller Kohl is among the best It is m these wodIh :~ 

He ia daddedly a man of a diatingnlihed apptaiance, and 1 waa not long in 
oomprehanding the infinence whioh it waa iu bis power to eierclae over the 
peo^ The omltituds nqnire a handsome and imposing peraon In the 
mdivUnal who la to Icwl them, and Fat>" "-■i— " nn-n— tl™.i,u h.nrl. 

soma. He y not tall : he b abont tha ^>, 

and la, thronghoat, well bvilt and well proportioned. 

meagre, haggard raneiican monk abont bun ; but, vu un wuu>i;, wiuiuu.. 
being ezacuy corpoleD^ his tgam is well ronnded, and in exoellaot condition . 
Hia Gonntenanoe ia treui and beaming with health. His movements and ad- 
drea are dmple and nnaffeeted, and altogether he has something abont him 
that wins for nim thegoodwllltJ those he addreaaes. His teatnre* ai« regular, 
- - ■ '-11 of nobis expnesion, of mtldneaa and Indomitable firmness. Hia i — 

ge, and tw la ut to keep his glanoe fixed for a long time on the m 
Hia Ibreheaa la stni^t, high, and omimanding, and hia uom 

I the fkos which In soma eipraasaa an«h ' ' - ' '- 

„ :h noblenna and delioao; — u particnlar 

too aqnilina, His month ia small and well pi 
prtyecting, firm, and laiga, like Napoleon'). 

Uia. B. C Hall, who enjoyed hia intimate friendship, presents him in 
bis moral as well as his physical aspect : — 



opponent, or the venomous meen of some malidona caviller. The 
passage quoted will indicate the irritation nnder which it was spoken :— 
But though, in becoming a teetotallar, tha individoal taking the pledge be- 
eomes a new man— though he has ideas of self-napect, auT daoonoi. and 
propriety which he had not experieaced before, tad thoo^ he is noTonger 
the reckleaa and Improvident chatactar ha had been, vet I mnst sa; there are 
penoni who expect too mooh from teetotallers, and who think that the; 
shonld all be perfect llieir ftnlts are magnilled, whilst thdr virtnea are 
ahadad ; the lapses tbe; make are invMted with attribntn that do not belong 
to them, whilat the good th<7 do ia never taken Into eonstderation. It is 
thought by those who are thna severe upon the taetotalltra, that hnman nature 
doea not belong to hnmble lift ; bnt 1 lay that the cabin bwieath whose lowly 
roof it ia supnoaed no human sentiment ia ehaiishtd, ooveis ss much of the 
woikings of the heart an jandar prood mansion that graces and adoma tbe 
banks of your majeatic Shannon, I have been blamed for many mattais con- 
nected wilh the Temperuice Society, for which I think no hkme should be 
attributed to ma, or to those who ais blamed with me. I cannot eipresa the 
sentiment of sovereign contempt which I entertain for those who thos betray 
the feelings that agitate them. Some of them talse the aj; and the least 
vice the; themselves hare is their utter want of every virtue. Some othcra 
aa; that I shonld prevent females to attend toirfa, while thdr own daagbteta 
and wive<^ perhans, mingle in tha crowded bsU-nran, and whirl in the male 
of the probne waits. Some say that I ahonld prevent persons to sit in their 
temperance rooms sud enjoy each other's soole^ in that respsot ; while the; 
themselves the victims of drunkenness, may ee seen reetiog through the 
streets to Uieir home^ sfter spending their nights in ths tap-roon or tovem. 
Tbe; will not see the frailtiss of teetotallers as they tee tha Emiltiea of other 

He then tolked of friends who had left his side and faltered in the 
race, and apoke in a tone of such despondency aa excited the ayrapothy 
of his listener^ and, among the others, of the lata Dean Coll, then 
Pariah Priest of Newcastle, a man of gnat learning, and who possweed 
more of the readiness and manner of the popular omtor than many of 
his contemporaries. The Dean was a staunch supporter of the cause, 
and a firm friend and ally of its leader ; and thus, in a spontoneons 
outburst, which at the moment produced an electricu effect — the whole 



Mr. Mathew told of friends leaving him. Ko friend, my dearest friend 
(said the venerable Dean}, ihall leave you. Fear not — no friend shell depart 
from you. There is no man who is not the subject of critiMl and vile and 
slanderous malignity when he rises to dignity ; but I do not besilste to de- 
nounce it folly iu any man who doubts that you are the commanded messenger 
of God. Enemies, you say, punno you. Fear them not, wherever they be. 
It is the mark of God's servant to meet with the cross, and to be obliged to 
bear it But, dearest friend and brother in the Hnctoary, go on m the 
glorious niiuioii for which yoa are destined, be not troubled st the persecution 
of enemies ; in every peril Ood shall be your shield, and your country ahall be 
your protector. (Here tbe whole company stood up and reapouded to tbe 
aentiment by an outbant of enthusiasm seldom witnessed. ] Aa! you need 
havs no fear. You are suatuned bv the sanction and co'opetation of those 
whose opinion yon should prize. Toe venerated Bishop of the diocese would 
be present this evening were he able to be lo. The Catholic prelates through- 
..... .1.. i-_j .1. — .; -j-operaWrs in the movement No ; fear u " 



height and Ggnre as Napoleon, You have the support of all wbcoe support is worthy of appreciation — pursue 
doned. He has nothing of the your way, as you nave begun it, and aa you have gone on, until a drunkard 



ia penuailve to a degree, simple, and easy and humble, i 
of affectation, and his voice is low and musical, suoh as mo 

_. . , . _ ir encountered. _ 
» mseklv, encountered oppodtion with 

Stlenesa or forbeaisnca, or disanned hostili^ b; weapons better 
iatian. 



l,ST, 



Occasionally the despondency, which was somewhat constitutional 
with Father Hathew, was diaplayed in a manner sufficiently marked to 
excite the attention of his audience. His address in Limerick, in the 
October of 1841. partook largely of the gloom that for the moment 
seemed to pervacle his mind. It may have been tbe necessary conse- 
quence of the tremendous labour of mind and bodjr to which fas was at 
tne time exposed, it being then in the very whirl and rtish of the 
movement to which each aay imparted additional strength and velocity ; 
or it may hava arisen btaa the «liebtiBg icmaiks of ioou anonyaioas 



U not be seen to reel through the land we love. 
The reader may imagine the effect produced by this pasaage upon a 
meeting composed eictnstvely of those who respected Father Hathew 
as a leader, venerated him as a priest, and loved him aa a man. Father 
Uathew never forgot that evening. 

A circnmstance that occurred in the town of Athy will give an idea 
of the eagerness with which the people availed themselves of every 
opportuni^ to take the pledge. At tlus time the Great Southern and 
Western Bailway of Ireland waa scarcely hatched in the brain of its 

KDJector, and the ' mail ' was tbe quickest mode of conveyance between 
e citiM and chief towns of the country. The mail conch between 
Dublin and Cork, when coming from Dublin, stopped at Athy long 
enough to admit of the passengers breakbsting in the hotel of that 
tovm. On the day in question the coach stopped as usual ; but one 
of the inside passengers having been lecogmsed by the group then 
invariably awaitins the arrival and the departure of the ' mail,' a shout 
of joy was raisetl, tnat resounded through the quiet little town ; and in 
a minnto the cry 'Father Uathew is at the hotel !' was beard almost by 
ever; human being of the entire population. Soon a dense erowil 
assembled ; and bv the time tbe coach ought to have started, that 
vehicle was wedgeo round so completely, that to think of moving it one 
inch from the hotel door until Father Mathew had administered the 
pledge to those who now clamoured for it at his hands, was quite ont of 
the question. Father Uathew had no desire to delay the coach, fur to 
do so was, in fact, to stop the principal correspondence of the south ij 
Ireland ; but what could be do. but endeavour to diminish the numbers 
by giving them the pledge, ana thus get rid of the obstruction 1 Ami 
he at once commenced to administer tne pledge with more than ordinary 
expedition. But aa fast as be got rid of one larce bntoh, another mucn 
lo^er took its plac*— and all this time tha cctv«^VKsKvDKv%'wsnK^K^'«- 
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in consequence of fif^qnent acceflfiions from the sononnding country ; so 
that it was not until after a delay ot iwe Kown. during which Father 
Mathew worked as he never woried before in his life, that the BoTal 
Mail was well out of the town of Athy. The incident made considerable 
noise at the time, and some of the papers were very indignant with the 
■ friar ' and his audacity in stopping Her Majesty's Mail, and interrupting 
the correspondence of the country ; and one journal went so far in its 
wrath as to sugcest that he should not be suffered to travel by a similar 
conveyance again. The agent in Cork sent the article — ^it was from an 
English paper— to Mr. Purcell, the proprietor of the coaches and con- 
tractor for carrying the mails ; and the reply which that gentleman 
made was to enclose to his agent a letter for rather Mathew, in which 
he assiued the audacious stopper of Her Majestv's Mail that he would 
confer a favour on him, Peter Purcell, *by making free use of all his 
coaches to further the holy cause of temperance'. This liberal offer, of 
which Father Mathew gratefully availed himself, was of considerable 
advantage to the latter, as the coaches of Mr. Purcell traversed the 
principS highways of the Idngdom. 

The same privilege was granted by Mr. Bianconi, the well-known 
owner of the public cars of the country, and a warm personal friend of 
the Apostle ofTemperance. 

In the public Press of Ireland Father tiathew had a powerful and 
consistent supporter. No matter what its politics, it ^vocated the 
spread of temperance, and spoke vrith respect of the motives and ser- 
i^ces of its distinguisned advocate. Irish journalists generally adopted 
this policy and tone from an earnest desire to promote so good and 
useful a cause, and out of sincere respect for the character of the man ; 
but it occasionally cUd happen that tiie opportunitv of bestowing praise 
on Father Mathew was availed of to strike a blow at another great 
Irishman, who rivalled the temperance leader in his hold on the 
affections of the mass of his countrymen, and whose impassioned appeals 
in favour of legislative independence produced a still greater impression 
upon their minds than the milder and leas exciting addresses of the 
moral reformer. Thus it was that not only did Father Mathew receive 
a large share of praise and encouragement on his own account, but he 
was mdirecUy indebted to Daniel CyConnell for no small amount in 
addition. With the conductors of most of the Irish journals he was on 
terms of friendship. Those who opposed his reliraous faith, or who were 
in constant antagomsm to the active popular political movement of the 
day, experience genuine pleasure in meeting so good a man on neutral 
ground ; and once they nad formed any acquaintance with him, the 
charm of his manner soon ripened the acquaintance into friendship. 
As for the popular journalists, who were mostly of the same faith as 
himself, they united their sympathy and their personal affection with 
their support Not a few of the leamng journalists of Ireland had joined 
the society ; and there was not a newspaper in the kingdon in which a 
considerable proportion of the staff —Editors, Reporters, Clerks, Com- 
positors, Messengers, even the Printer's Devils — ^haa not taken the pledge, 
and did not at one time or other, possess the temperance medal. 

Father Mathew was intimately acquainted with the young gentlemen 
who attended his meetings in the capacity of reporters, and he was readv 
on every occasion to show them attention and kindness. The Cork 
newspapers were then, as they are now, spiritedly conducted and com- 
manaed efficient reporting staffis, every member of which was known to 
the ' Apostle ' as his * dear young friend *• 

Among o^ers in whom he was sincerely interested was L — -% who 
was a first-rate hand at his profession, and whose attachment to Father 
Mathew was observable in we care he bestowed on his speeches. On 
one occasion L went down to Fermoy, to report a * great demon- 
stration,' and he put up at the same hotel with Father Mathew. Poor 
L was not remarkable for his strength of mind or tenacity of 
purpose, and yielding either to the weakness of his nature, or the 
solicitations of his more sceptical friends, he, to use the popular phrase 
of the day, 'broke the pledge'. He, however, insisteia that he had 
only 'surrendered it'. At any rate, he was not then a 'teetotaller,' 
though he did not think it necessary to apprise his friend Father 
Mathew of that fact L-~— was at his little table, on the platform, 
working diligently with the pencil at times, and taking his leisure at 
others, as some well-remembered passage was repeated oy the speaker. 
Father Mathew was urging on his hearers the fact that no one had 
suffered in health or pocket from having taken his advice ; and hap- 
pening to glance at L — — 's handsome face, he found, as he believed, a 
nappy illustration of the health which the 'steadfast teetotaller' was 
sure to obtain and retain ; and placing his hand fondly on the head of 
the horrified L , he thus continued, to his victim's ineffiable con- 
fusion — ' Look, my dear friends ! — ^here is a fine specimen of a faithful 

teetotaller ; (L blushing deeply) —he never tastes anything stronger 

than water or tea (L— 's confusion increasing). There is tne hue of 

health on his coimtenance — not the flush of strong drink (L red as a 

peony, and his pencil paralysed). He, my dear fnends, wul never, please 
Qod ! barter his moral independence for a fleeting gratification. He 
will not be like Esau, who sold his birthright for a mess of pottage. 

fL wishing devoutly that the ground micht open and swallow him, 

or tAa4 at the very least, some fearful acciaent might happen to the 



platform). No, my dear people, my youn^ friend here is a fidthfdl 
follower of the cause, and will never turn his back on the puse and 
spotless banner.' Fortunately, here the personal allusion ceased, and 
tne fondling hand was taken from the head of the victim ; for had the 
torture continued a minute longer, as L- — afterwards assured his 
friends, something dreadful would have happened to lum. It was, 

however, not all over with him yet Father Matthew and L 

breakfasted the next morning at the same table. During breakfast. 



desired the waiter tol)ring him his bilL 'Oh, no, my dear,' 




ling must De mciudea m mine, i could not tnink of allowing 

it' L made a last desperate effort — ' I assure you. Father Mathew, 

Mr. (the proprietor of the journal he represents) would be very 

indignant with me if I allowed you to pay my bilL Waiter, bring it to 
me.' 'Do what I insist upon, waiter,' said Father Mathew, witii a 

manner that was not to be disputed. L looked at the waiter,and 

the waiter looked at L , and L 's glance of despair was only 

matched by the waiter's look of comical perplexity. Before the document 

respecting which this stru^le took place was produced, L was 

seated on Bianconi's car, his back turned to the hotd. During the 
previous evening and night, poor L— had sought consolation in 
rather deep potations ; and in the bill which was tiirust into the pocket 
of the Apostle of Temperance there was a fearful list of ' materials ' for 
whisky punch, and 'goes ' of brandy and water I For a month after, 

L fled from the tace of Father Mathew ; but when they afterwards 

met, the latter did not, by the slightest sign, exhibit his knowledge of 
the fSact that poor weak L- had sold his birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage. 

It was somewhat about the same time that two members of the Cork 
press were sent to an important meeting of the same character. Having 
performed their duty, tbey immediately drove to a distant villager at 
which the night mall was to stop, and in which Uiey had taken Uieir 
seats ; and they there dined, ana then wrote out their report At the 
appointed time the mail arrived, and they occupied their places. There 
was but one other inside passenger, and he was muffled up in a comer, 
and was quite silent, and was supposed by the friends to be induk;ing in 
a comfortable nap. The friends, as soon as they were well settled, com- 
menced a lively chat At length, one asked tne other this question — 
' Jack, what do you think Father Mathew is doing now f ' What is he 
doing ?— why, taking a good stiff tumbler ofpunch, such as you and I, 
Dick, will take at the next stage^lease the Fates.' ' Punch ! nonsense, 
man. Surely you are jesting. You don't think Father Mathew is such 
a hypocrite.' ' Faith, I don't care what he is, my boy ; but I am sure 
the jolly old buffer is taking a stiff tumbler at this moment— and I wish 
I had uie same,' was the irreverent reply. When the coach arrived at 
the next stage, the ^ntlemen of the press got out, and, entering the inn, 
called for the promised beverage. They had got through about half of 
their smoking tumblers, when the guard entered, saying, ' Come, gentle- 
men, time is up ; please make haste.' 'Hallo, guard!' said Jade, the 
more convivial of the two, ' take something.' ' I thank you kindly, sir, 
no — I'm temperate.' ' You, coachman — won't you have a drop this cold 
night 1 ' ' No, sir, thank you all the same. 1 hav^t tastea anything 
for years, and, please Qod, I never wiU. But Pm as much obliged to 
you. sir, as if I took what's in the house,' said the man of the whip. 
'Tell me, guard, who is that you have in the coach with us?' Don\ 
you know him, sir ? He's one the country ought to be proud o£ If s 
Father Mathew ! ' It is not necessary to represent witn accuracy the 
exclamations uttered by the doubter of the consistency of the temperance 
leader ; it is enough to say that he precipitately abandoned the re- 
mainder of his punch, and, scrambling up to a seat behind the coach- 
man, thus accomplished the rest of his journey. The other, on entering 
the coach, received a warm shake of the hand ; but not a word was s^ 
by Father Mathew of the conversation, which he no doubt fully heard. 

For he asked where was Mr. ; to which the reply was made, that 

'the inside of the coach did not agree with him, and that he preferred 
the fresh air '. The sceptic must certainly have been peculiar in his 
tastes, for the night was frightfully raw. 

To one of these two brethren of the press a circumstance occurred, 
shortly after, in London, which was near being attended with unplear 
sant consequences, and which strongly impressed him with the value 
of temperance, and the danger that might arise from too intimate an 
association with those who drank in excess. Both of the actors in the 
scene are since dead, but both were personally and intimately known 
to me for several years. Mr. ^ who held the position of assistant- 
editor of one of the Cork journals, determinea to retire from the 
drudgery of the press, and establish himself in London in some other 
profession or busmess. The companion of his journey to the metropolis 
was Richard , who had for many years acted as chief of the re- 
porting staff of the same paper, and had just received an engagement as 
a Qallery Reporter on a leading morning journal. Richard at onoe 
commenced his duties, for which he was eminently qualified, but 

Mr. determined to indulge himself a little before he seriously set 

about his new profession. Dnnk was his besetting weaknees. Differ- 
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iag, howwer, from most Iiuhmen, he did not drink out of good-fellow- 
thip, or fiom ft lov« of compuiy ; hia iodulKenue wu Bolitorv and 

Belfisb. ' Richard,' Baid Mr, one day to hia friend, who lodged 

vith him in the mne hoose, * I wish jou would take charge of eome 
money for me '. ' Why shonld I take charae of it 1— cant you put it in 
the bank T ' replied Richard. ' I don't like putting it in the bank, 
and Tou will oblige me if you keep it for me ; it'a only for a few days.' 
* Be It so,' said Bichard. The amount was between £200 and £300, and 
conaisted of bank bills, notea, gold, and Bilver. Honest Richard had as 
litUe notion of money matters as he hfid of the philosophy of Con- . 
fucius 1 but, acting on what seemed to him like a presentiment, he drew 
up a docket, in which he represented the dilTereDt sums that mads up 
the whole amount entruated to hia care. He then deposited the precious 
charge in a box in his bedroom, and thought no more about the matter. 

Scarcely had Mr. placeii his money in safety, than he made ' 

elaborate preparations for a prolonged and systematic debauch. Wines, 
brandies, apints of all kinds, were profusely ordered and sent in. For 
a fortnight, or longer, the solitary drinker continued his carouse. At 
the end of that time he was seen one morning to descend the stairs, 
dressed with more than oidinaiy neatness — for he was quite a dandy 
in dress — and to leave the house, with steady step, but with face of 
deadly paleness. Richard, after his previous ntfiht's work in the 
Gallery, resolved to refresh himself by a ramble in the parks. On his 
return, he was surprised to find the entire household assembled in the 
common sitting-room, and two strange men with them. No sooner had 
the unsuspecting reporter entered the apartment, than one of the strange 
men deliMtatelj placed bis back against the door, as if b) bar all egreas ; 

while the other addressing Richiuxl, asked him if he were Mr. . 

• ' That's my name,' said Richard. ' Then, sir, 1 am sorry to tell you I am 
here bom Bow Street, on a serious charge againat you,' said the officer. 
' What,' said the Irishman, * have the girls been saying anything asaiuat 

me V ' Much more serioua than that sir ; Mr. has chai^^ you 

with embeulement t' 'Good God 1' eicloimed Richard, now tboronghly 

alarmed, and turning to Mr. , who sat at the table, hia face pale as 

that of the dead, ' could vou have done so I* 'It grieved me much to do 

so,' replied Mr. , with the solemn air of a Brutus about condemning 

his son to death ; bat it was mv duty, Richard, and I could not avoid it.' 

' Did Mr. entrust yon with his money V en<juired the officer. ' He 

did certainly,' was the reply ; ' but come with me, gentlemen, and I will 
idiuw you where it is.' Must fortunately, the money was correct to the 
sliilling. ' In the name of Ood, what induced you to make such a charge 

X'nst me 1' auked the poor youn^ fellow oi the wretched drunkara^ 
n all had again returned to the sitting-room. * My dear Dick,' sobbea 
Mr. • — , burGting into a flood of tean, ' I would trust you with a 
thousand pounds 1 The officers retired in unutterable disgust ; and, ere 
an hoar had posse^ Richard had established himself in other lodgings, 
and had ' registered a vow in heaven' as to thme things — to adhere to 
the pledge mr twelve months — never again to take the charge of any 
mans money — and to keep as hir away aa possible from one liable t« an 
attack of (Wmum trtmeiu. The tow was religionsly observed. 

As may be supposed, there was much similarity in many of Father 
Muthew'a speeches, for he delivered hundreds of speeches m the year. 
By local allusions, and illuatrotions borrowed from some cinumstonce 
or event of the day, be imparted aa much novelty to each speech as the 
nature of the subject well admitted of; still, to an accustomed ear, 
especially that of a reporter, the general aimitarity was obvious. A very 

J'oung and talent«d member of the Cork press, and who ia now making 
or himself a reputation in the very highest class of periodical literature. 
was specially inatructed to attend a certain meeting, and to be aure anu 
give Father Hathew ' a full and careful report '. The meeting was held 
on Sunday — a beautiful bright day in summer, which invited to pleasure 
and enjoyment — bat it was not honoured by the attendonceof^the re- 
presentative of the palladium of our liberties. He was far away outside 
the harbour, amidst the young and the gay, revelling in the enjoyment 
ot hie self-given holiday. Neverthelees, the next issue of the paper 
contained a long, elaborate, and careful report of Father Mathew'a speech 
of the day before, which, besides aruulng the <iuestioa with more than 
ueuol force, contained some admirable descriptions and powerful appeals 
and woa enriched by several local allusions and personul references of a 
cumplimentaiy character. Thus, for instance, the people uf the pariah and 
their 'beloved pastor* came in for more than their snaie of affectionate 
eulogy ; even the band was praised for ' its delightful performance,' 
and ' the fidelity of the members of the reading-room' was held up to all ' 
societies in the country as a ahining example. The speech told wonder- 
fidly. ' Really,' said a knowing one, ' thafa the best speech Father 
Mathew ever ddivered.' And Father Mathew thought the some ; for 
when ha next met the reporter, he shook him by both honda, saying 
' My dear J — - , that was a moat beautiful report of yours. I dont 
think I waa ever better or more faithfully reported in my life.' The 
modest reporter bluahed, and answered, ' 1 was afraid, sir, you might not 
have been pleased with it.' 'Pleased, my dear! why it was literal. Only it 
woa rather better done than I spoke iL' The mind of the reporlijr was 
much nlievsd by this assurance ; for the report bad been prepared the 
day be/tm the meatins waa held, and was borrowed from Fattier ftlathew's 
funiier speeahti, whidi wew conUitted in the newspaper file. It wim 



ingeniously supplied with such novelties, in the way of conrtesy and 
compliment and illustration, as the reporter knew would be introdaced 
on the occasion. It was not until many yean after that the proprietor 
of the paper heard of this ingenious instance of ' literal' reporting 



CHAPTER XII. 

Hia reosptioB in the North— Expenses of his Misnon — His Dncsaaing Oene- 
rosity— tba Temperaucs Baada— The Appeal and Reapouse— The 'Poor 
Dlinimnier'— A Village Tea-party—' Beautiful Music' — Who paid for the 

Father Mathew's success in the province of Ulster waa br greater 
than he or bis friends could have anticipated, as, from various reasona^ 
into which it ia not within the scope of this work to enter, the spirit of 
sectarian strife was more active and acrimonious in that portion of 
Ireland than in the provinces of the West and South. There was one 
reason for the existence of this feeling in the North, which did not apply 
to the other provinces— the population were, at least in some counties, 
about equally divided between the ditferent religious denominations. 
Thus, while, as a rule, the Western and Southern counties were Catliolic, 
the Northern counties hod a nearly equally balanced number of foUoweca 
belonging to the two great denominations of Protestant and Catholic, 
including Freebyterians under the head Protestant.* It must be ad- 
mitted that no other Catholic priest could have succeeded in conciliating 
the goodwill, and indeed in arousing the enthusiasm, of the sturdy 
Presbyterian and the strong Orange Protestant of Ulster. Hod Father 
Mathew been a eontroversiailist, who had wrestled in theoli^cal conflict, 
like his distinguished predecessor. Father O'Leary, not only would the 
heart but the very highways of Ulster have been closed against him. 
But, as before stated, polemical controversy was repugnant to his nature ; 
and strife of any kind, eapeciallv in the name of religion, ha would 
neither take part in, nor do onytning to promote. His character had 

Gne before nim, and his pieaeuce accomplished the reaL Aa be aaid 
uself at a meeting in Newry, in 1S4], to which he hod been invited 
by the Right Rev. Dr. Blake, Catholic Bishop of Dromore— ' that Bishop 
after St, Paul'a own heart,' as Father Mathew described him— the 
progress of temperance in the North hod been one continued triumph. 
'1 bad, it is true,' he added 'the aid of the press of Ulster, of all paniea: 
and I rejoice that aooie of the most lolenteu conductors of that press are 
here to-uight' On the same occasion he thus described the manner of 
his reception in the North : — 

We had no military, no police, no constables ; but, in lieu of them, wa had 
sevirtal excellent young geatlemen from Belfast, LUbnm, and other placvs, 
who kept order. I must here speak perticniariy of young Hr. Hancock, of 
Lurgan, whose efforts in the |ire«rrvatiou of the peace, and in aid of the csum-, 
wen most laudable. 1 tud the happiuesa of being the gunt of bis amiable 
mother, whilst in Lunan ; and I had the honour, also, of lieiug ths guest of 
the notilo proprietor. Lord Lurgan. Col. Blacker there met me, ujtTread to 
ma B bean tifoT poetical tribute to tlie auixess of teetotalism, during the resdiog 
of which ovtry eve in that gililed ssloou beaunl with plesauie. In comins 
origiually ts the North, 1 hail great difficulties to contend witb. I was loldl 
would be assassinated in Ulster ; but I bad confidence in my cause, as I cams 
in the Dime of ths Lord, procUimins aloud, 'Glory to God in the highest, 
and peace on earth, to men of ^oodwiir ' I knew the people of Ulster wer« too 
virtuous to refuse me their aid in this total abatinence movemrnt, on any 
sectarian Rrounds. 1 bad also too much reliance oa the honour of Irubmen to 
suppcee the people of this province would arise in their might, and crush one 
humble individual, who was merely trving to promote public morality. In 
the words of the poet, slightly altered, 1 may any, in conclusion — 
' Blessed for ever tha day I relied 
On Ulster's honour and Ulster's pride.' 

On a subsequent occasion he referred to hia fiirtlier experience of the 

kindness and good feeling almost universally inanifeetvd towards him 
by persons of the most opposite opinions, and showeil how, by his tact 
ana good nature, he converted into a compliment that which some few 
ill-conditioned or ill-mannered persons intended as an insult to the 
Popish Pric-st ;— 



When I a 






,iiig Cuotuhill, there was a grait Dumber of pUcaitls 



not tu viait the pUce ; yet I went there, and the first penon who met m., -__ 
who cnve me the moat coidial welcome, was the Kev. Dr. Douglas, rector of 
Cooteliill, together with all the reanectable Protestants of the town. I dia- 
covered aflerwuda that the person who got the plmcania printed and posted up 
wsa no other tlian a Catholic publican oftba town. I aetmoieormy warmeat 
friends from Anuagh to Calnlou, omongat whom were Meaera. Ellis, Moore, 
and many otfaera, who, for the lake of good example and ediSiation, took the 
pledge, m order to induue othen to do the same ; and I can tell them that 
from the time 1 went into Ulster Ull Diy last visit to Drogheda, I have re- 
ccivvd tha greatnt kindacss at the banda of all penoiia and pvtlM. At Qanea 
there were two orange flags ralaed then when 1 viaited it, snd, instead of an 
iuault, I thought thin a very gnat compliment, never having seen on* or being 

•Si' 

MLi.SR; 
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IiOQonnd with one befoK, and wheu 1 mw them I called for thrm chenn tor 
the oisnge flag, and tho Catholica and Protestanta Wame the sreattst 
friends from that day forward, and during three daye while I remained there, 
the different parties were the beet frieuda ima^aable. I could have appre- 
heoded cotbing save goodu'ill aud Vindly feehng from one end of Ulster to 
the other, and this was amply democetratid by my viaita to Lurgan, Lisbiun, 
Belfast, Dowiipatrick, Deiry, and other places; and the 'I'rentice Bop' of 
Deny showed me the greatest kinduces, but it was uot to me alone, but to tho 
glorious cause. Thousands ot them came out to Uoira from Belfast and other 
places, and actually detained me tbree days longer than I intended to have 
■topped ; and was not this truly delightful 1 

loTiUtiona now continually poured in upon him from all parts ff 
Ireland — troui bishops and parish priests— from presidents of tem- 
perance societies — from noblemen and gentlemen, who desired to obtain 
for their poor neighbours and their own de|>endants the advantage of 
his presence. Generally speaking, when he was invited to a town ijy a 
cleifj-yman, it was with two objects in view— that he might administer 
the pledge to the people, and preach in aid of funds for the erection 
or completion of a church, a convent, or a school. And thus, wherever 
he went with this double object, he was sure to be himself one ot the 
most hhml, indeed thi most liberal contributor to the charity on behalf 
of which he appealed. It was no uncommon thine for him to hand ^£10, 
or even £20, to his friend, the clcrpyman who hsid invited him to his 

Sirieh, and who, in so doing, had conferred on him the greatest of all 
voura — namely, nEfordad him the opportunity of prosecuting his 
mission. The local temperance society was always certain to benefit by 
his visit It they were in difficulty from debt he released them from 
their embarraasment, and set them on their legs again ; for he wisely 
r^arded the reading-room, with its hundred or couple of hundred 
members, as a rallying-point and a stronghold for the cause. 

Mr. Pureell and Mr. Bianconi acted in a kind and thoughtful manner 
towards Father Mathew, when they made him free of their coaches and 
can ; atill the cost fk an inside seat in a mail coach did not represent 
the fiftieth part of the expense oi an ordinaiy journey made by Father 
Malhew during the ardour of the cumpaicn. From the moment he 
quitted CoveStreetjin the city of Cork, until neretnmed to it again, after 
having traversed half a dozen counties, his hands were continually in his 
pockets — ' giving — giving — giving '. At every place the coach stopped, 
a crowd soon Burroundeu him ; and among the crowd — including the 
laiue, and the blind, and the sick, the veir old, and the very young— 
money was scattered profusely. It lilerally rained silver upon thoee 
occasions. This unrenectiug and even reckless liberality may not have 
been wise or prudent; but it was utterly impossible that Father Mathew 
could hove reflected, or could have calculated, when his compassion was 
elicited, or his charity appealed to. His eye and hia ear were direct 
avenues to hia heart : and when these conveyed sights ot miser? and 
voices of distress, the heart I'esponded to the itppeal, and the hand in- 
stinctively followed the impulse of the heart- Thus he gave with open 
heart and open hand, and could no more refrain from giving than he 
could retrain from feeling sympathy or expressing compassion. 

A few lines from a letter written to him, about this time, by a clergy- 
man who was compelled to proceed to Some to prosecute a cause m 
which be was personally interested, will further exhibit the generous 
nature of this good man. The writer says : 

1 accept with gratitude the sum otSOl. which you offered me, and wiU 
punctually repay it Less would do, but I may have to stay two or three 
months, and 1 cannot return without making church and altar purchases, 
liarticulariy if 1 succeed. 

A respectable widow, ot straitened means, called on him one day_, to 
consult him about her son, a promising lad whom she wished to place ' 



dear madam,' said Father Mathew, ' that I cannot do what you desire. 
I am sure the terms cannot be reduced, as they ore already barely suffi- 
cient to meet the expenses of the estsbUshment' ' Dear, dear I what 
am 1 to do t I am sorry, sir, to have troubled you ; bat, really, as you 
know, my means are so Gmull, that it would t>e impossible for me to 
exist on what would remain after mying the pension,' said the poor 
lady, in the most affecting tones. ' Well, my dear madam, I tell you 
whiit you can do ; bring me the sum you say you con afford to give, 
and I will pay it for you j and we will arrange it in that way, and your 
buy muat have bis chance of working his way, and being an nonour and 
credit to liis good mother.' ' God wUl bless you, sir, for you have many 
B widow's blessing, and mine among thani,' replied the now happy 
woman. The money was regolorly handed to Father Mathew for tnins- 
niis^ioii to the college, and the young lad received an education through 
which he advanced in life ; and it was not till many years after tluit 
the widow discovered that the full sum had been paid for her sou, and 
that Father Mathew had regularly made good the balance out of hia 

Hnndreds of such in^ncea os the following might be ^ven, oe an 
ei!,}i,-Bce of 'how all the money went'. It is the conoludmg possage 
/iviu a letter mittea, rather early in the movement by the Ilcv. Mr. 



Molosy, of Bosscarbery, in the county of Cork, and addnssed to « Cork 

newspaper : — 



It will be necessary, in a subsequent place, to refer to the allesed 

receipts for caide and medals. We now desiiu to aay something of what 
were at once the pride and glory of the local societies, and a source of 
constant anxiety and expense to Father Mathew. These wen the tem- 
perance bands. 

Father Mathew hod not the slightest knowledge of or taste for music. 
He could scarcely distii^;uish one air from another ; and as for ' turning 
a tune,' he could aa soon have turned the universe. In conrersation, or 
in addressing an oasemblr, his voice was pleasing and melodiona ; but 
when, at High Mass or Vespers, he waa compell^ to sing — if the word 
can properly apply in his case— his voice vras a croak, rad his perform- 
ance was mournful and dismal beyond deecriptioa The simplest 
Gregorian chant was too much for Father Mathew. In fine, he had 
' no Mr' for music Still he loved to be thrilled and atnnned by the 
alternate ehriek and roar of the genuine temperance band. He delighted 
in the shrill fife and the shriller piccolo, ana in the rattle of the small 
drum and the thunder of the hig — simply becaose these hannonioos 
sounds emanted from a band ; and where there was a Umd, there also 
was a reading-room ; and where there was a reading'Toom, there was a 
stronghold oi temperance, a aonrce of strength and encoun^ment tn 
the weak and the vacillating, as well as a tribumd. of public opinion for- 
midable to the backslider. He also liked the bands because they' 
amused the people ; and his desire was then, as at all times, to promote 
amusements which were innocent and harmlese in themselves, and 
cheering in their influence. 

The rage for getting up bands soon became a kind of music mania. 
Thus would the members ol a room yet unblessed with that costly acqni- 
sition put their melancholy case — 'You see, air, temperance is a Teiy 
fine thine;, and people who took the pledge ought to hold true to it— 
that we uon't deny ; but why shouldn't one society have its band as 
well as another society 1— and is it to be said that we are to hare no 
music tor a procession, or a sotrA, or a meeting, or a walk out in the 
country on a Sunday l^ond if Father Mathew comes to honour us bv 
a visit, are VK to be beholden to any other society for the loan of theu 
band 1 No, sir ; we must have our own baud, whatever it may coet' 
And with such sentiments on the port of a society, of course the getting 
up of the bond was the next thing thought of ; and until the inatiiUuents 
were actually in the room, shining in brazen glory on the walls, or were 
in the hands of the performers, and a master engaged, there could be 
neither peace nor contentment tor that society. 

Subscriptions were frequently raised from the local gentry in the 
rural distncis, or frmn the wealthier inhabitants of the cities and town& 
But there was one unfailing resource for the socie^ in want of a btmd — 
that was, in the exhaustless liberality of Father Mathew, to whom the 
appeal was usually made in this fashion, throng a deputation headed 
by an elder of the room — ' The truth is, your reverence, we can't get on 
at aU without the music. We're afeard the members will be leaving 
us, and that would be bad, your reverence j for the poor fellows may be 
falling into temptation, and tliat's what none of us would like, your 
reverence, if we could help it at all. It will keep the members tc»ethei 
to have the band in the room ; and, your reverence, the boys and girls 
are so fond of the music, that it would be a pity to disawwint them, 
the poor things I Faith, air, we'd be oshamedoiourselveaii we wouldn't 
be able to play finely for you by Easter Monday. And, your rerercnce, 
we all greatly depend on you entirely ; for sure, your reverence, yoti're 
our leader in the-blesaed cause. Our hopes are in you altogether, and 
we know jioii wont desert us, plaise God I ' To an appeal i^this kind, 
what could Father Mathew do but resiwnd, as he always did, not to aay 
liberally, but munificently } 

His reply to the deputation waa sure to be in words such as iheae : — 
' I am very happ^ to see yon, gentlemen, and to do anything I can for 
your exceflent eociety. I am proud of your fidelity, and 1 trust you 
will always stand firm and resist temptation, and that there will be no 
backslideis among yoit' Here, ot course, he would be interrupted by 
a discloinier, pronounced in tones of the most virtuous energy. There 
waa not a man of that deputation but who, according to his own state- 
ment, was to remain taitblul to his dying day. ' Very good, gentlemen, — 
very good, boys, — God bless yon all, and enable you to keep your 
promise I You must have a band, of course, and I will assist yon as far 
as I con. I hope to hear yon play well when next I visit you. Bn^ 
remeniber, be true and faithlul followers of the Lord, and don't give 
scandal to othets. God bless you, gentlemen ; God bless you, boys !' 

' Don't be afeard of us, your reverence ; every man of us is true to 
the cause.* ' We are, your reverence, every one of us,' would the other 
members of the deputation chime in, in chorus. 

' That's delightful to my ears, my dear children ; and now, here is 
my contribution. Be faithful, like valient soldiers, in a good caOM.' 

' Thank your reverence t we're euUrely obliged to your leveimice^ 
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Thiii will be gWAt news for tbe boys and girls that are waiting for na.' 
And so, invariably, away would go the deputation rejoicing. 

But this was not the last that Father Mathew had to do with the 
band to which he thus contributed, or, as the case may have beeui 
which he thus established. If the big drum yielded to the merciless 
vigour of its lusty operator, whose conscientious performance was the 
pride of the room and the admiration of the neighbourhood, Father 
Mathew was probably consulted as to the condition and prospects of 
that much-aggrieved instrument ; and, if it were hopelessly invalided, 
as it too often had every reason to be, a subscription from the President 
for the purchase of a new victim to the prowess of the * great drummer' 
was expected ; and, so long as he had a pound at his disposal, it was 
generally given by him. 

If a considerable majority of the big drums that had to do duty 
during the temperance campaign did not suffer dissolution, then I 
would be inclined to believe that the same Providence that watches 
over the fall of a sparrow must also have condescended to protect the 
Irish temperance drum ; for, as a rule, that devoted instrument was 
entrusted to the ablest member of the room, a man of approved muscle 
and vigour ; and rarely, I must frankly admit, was the confidence thus 
reposed in the energy of the performer ever betrayed. What was ex- 
pected at the hands of this most important member of the temperance 
band may be indicated by Uie following little incident : — 

It was on the occasion of an emigrant ship sailing from the harbour 
of Cork, with several hundred passengers, mostly theyoung, strong, and 
active — ^the very bone and sinew of the country. Tne emigrants had 
all taken the pledge from Father Mathew. who had, as was his invari- 
able custom in similar cases, presented tnem with cards and medals. 
Feeling a deep interest in the welfare of these poor people, he deter- 
mined on paying Uiem a visit on board, before the ship left her moor- 
ings for her long voyage. Out of compliment to the President, and to 
give greater Alat to the proceedings of the day, one of the city bands, 
consisting of some six or eight |>erformers, volunteered to accompany 
the party. Father Mathew and his friends embarked in a roomy whale- 
boat, which was in waiting for him at the usual landing-place ; the 
bana, with the exception of the drummer, finding accommodation for 
themselves at the bow. The ship lay about a nnle and a-half from the 
shore ; and as soon as the boat was well under weigh, the premonitory 
tap on the drum assured us that we were to add the cnarm of music to 
the enjoyment of a lovely day in summer, waters dancing and sparkling 
in the sunshine, and the contemplation of that noble picture of maritime 
beauty which the harbour of Cork presents to the eye. The powerful 
fellow who pulled the stroke oar of the boat, and whose every dip in the 
water left alter it what he himself termed the 'rale colliflower,' appeared, 
from the first, to U^e a marked interest in the drummer, who was 
perched on the stem behind the coxswain. The band was really excel- 
lent, and was led by a musician of taste and cultivation. Mere the 
drum, contrary to the established rule, was not only a useful but a sub- 
ordinate adjunct ; it marked the time, and enriched the harmony, of 
the well-balanced instruments. The ' stroke,' who had taken me into 
his confidence, winked at me from time to time, and directed my atten- 
tion to the drummer, by various nods, and an occasional nudge, whis- 
enring, 'Yea, listen to Aim, sir. Did ye ever hear the like of that?' 
is amazement deepened into the profoundest contempt, as the drummer 
was still contented with his shamefully sulx>rdinate and humiliating 
position ; and most eloquently were the feelings of mv friend the 
'stroke ' depicted on his expressive countenance. At length his disgust, 
long brimful, overflowed ; and stooping over to nie he thus gave vent 
to his feelings — ' Wisha. sir, he's a mighty poor dhnmimer all out. Pd 
get a boy of ten year old in our room to bate him. He ought to be 
ashamea of himself, a great big fellow of his size I Ah, sir, if ye'd only 
hear our band, then you'd know what a rale dhrum is.' The critic was 
not perhaps altogether imnirtial, for he was the vigorous and most suc- 
cenful performer on the big drum of his own room ; and, it must be 
added, no artist stood hicher than he did in the esteem of its members, 
or in the admiration of the small boys of the town. To use his own 
expressive words, ' he was the lad for knocking life into it, and no mis- 
take'. 

Though many years have jpaased since then, I have to this moment 
the liveliest recollection of the performance of a genuine village band, 
which had been established, as its patrons alleged, ' to cheer and delight 
the members with its strains of melody '. I had been requested by Father 
Mathew to accompany him to the ' Festival '; and as the carriage ap- 
proached the door of the house in which the tea-party was to be held, 
we were saluted by a startling outburst of complicated sounds that, on 
the whole, bore some resemblance to the air generally known as the 
' Conquering Hero '. Had not the spirit of the horses been rather tamed 
down by a long pull, it would be diflicult to say what might have 
happened ; for the l>ig drum was beaten by the village blacksmith, who 
was, to do him the barest justice, a powerful performer. A dense crowd 
assembled in a moment in front of the ' hall, as it was proudly desig- 
nated ; and cheer after cheer welcomed the arrival of the world-renown^ 
Apostle of Temperance. In a moment, and as if by impulse, a ' batch ' 
was formed in a small semicircle, down on their knees in Uie street ; 



and for a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes, Father Mathew was 
hard at work, administering the pledge in the centre of the little village. 

At length we were enabled to enter the * hall,' which was a moderate- 
sized but low-ceiled room, whose walls were decorated with evergreens 
and garlands of flowers — for it was in the middle of June. The banner 
of the society occupied a conspicuous place over the chair, which was 
grandly upholstered with crimson menno ; and on the wall, at the end, 
the words ^Cead AlilU Fealta^ — in English, 'a hundred thousand 
welcomes I ' — were painted in laM;e yellow letters on a strip of green 
calico. At the top of the room, botore the chair, was placed a mahogany 
table, lent for the occasion by some local patron or temperance; and 
this table was resplendent with tea-pots and coffee-pots, some of silver 
and more of grand ' Britannia,' also lent to do honour to Father Mathew. 
There was a goodly show of currant-cake, a present to the society ; and 
the whitest sugar and the richest cream showed the zeal of the members 
and the liberality of the neighbouring gentry, not a few of whom were 
present and occupied the place of honour. Two narrow tables, made of 
planks knocked together for the occasion, ran down the length of the 
room, and sustained mountains of bread and butter, the slices of sub- 
sUntial thickness ; also jugs of enormous size, and cups of liberal 
dimensions. At the tables sat youns and old, from the grandmother to 
the child in arms. The ^lUe of uie villa^ was there ; and many a 
healthy decent-looking man, now sitting in quiet gravity in the miilst 
of his family, was, not many years, perhaps even months, before, 
dreailed as the tyrant of his home, and detested as the pest of the neigh- 
bourhood. The elderly ladies rejoiced in snowy caps, with grand 
borders and flaring ribbons ; and the young girls exhibited equal tAfte 
in the simple neatness of their dress, and the careful arrangement of 
their glossy hair. The appearance which the crowded but overdose 
chamber presented was a pleasing and a hopeful one indeed. 

On a raised and railed-off platform at the end of the room the band 
had taken their position ; and, as Father Mathew entered, the * Con- 
ouering Hero ' was Sj^ain given, in a style which would have impelled 
the ' Enraged Musician ' to instantaneous suicide, had he been present 
at that merciless piece of instrumentation. But the audience, whose 
ears were in their hearts, could hear no discord whatever, and esteemed 
it the most ravishing^ harmony. And Father Mathew, looking as noble 
as a king, beamed with delight, his eyes and lips smiling in concert. 
Nor was he wanting in abundant praise of the perfomiance, which, 
awful and nerve-shattering as it was to unaccustomed ears, was re«illy 
wonderful, inasmuch as the greater number of the performers had never 
held a musical instmnient in their hands a month previous to this 
grand exhibition of their proficiency. When the last bar was con- 
clude<l, up rose Father Matnew, who, bowing with grace towanls the 
orchestra, said — • Thank vou, gentlemen ! thank you very much, ft)r 
jovLT beavtifvl music!' 'fhe band was in a flutter of ec*«ta»y at tliin 
public tribute from * one of the greatest men in the world,' and not a 
member present but felt the compliment. * I knew, sir,' said a village 
dame to me, ' that his reverence would be plazcd. Faith, sir, I tliink 
the boys plays as well as the army, if not better.' 

The stewanls are now bustling in and out, preparing the tea, which 
is being concocted in an adjoining room. The beverage is lM>me in in 
the enormous white jugs, from which ascend columns of steam in thi.^ 
hot June ni^ht The tea 'for the Apostle and the quality ' is also sup- 
plied ; and just as the company are about enjoying themselves in that 
luxury which cheers but not inebriates, the tap of the drum is heanl — 
then another tap^and, at the third, your whole nervous being is assailed 
with a crash of sounds such as to bewilder you for the moment. Shriek 
and squeak, bur, and roar, and clash, with a blending of all, and an 
occasional pre<loniinance of some — this is the band executing ' Love 
not'; an air which, at that time, owed much to the energy of our 
national musicians. The tumult is awful. Tlie walls, you imagine, 
must shortlv yield to the stupendous reverberations created by tlie big 
drum, which is under the able hands of the muscular blacksmith. Tliu 
performere proudly persevere, their master beating time, and swaying 
nis head from side to side, with a gravity worthy of the bandmaster of 
the Coldstreams. The memben are in a state of rapture, and reward 
the musicians with a loud clapping of hands and stamping on the fl(M>r. 
' Very beautiful, indeed ! ' is heard again from the President, whose 
commendation, nonest and sincere, is by no means endorsed by the 
occupants of the upper table. The membere of the band— Dinny and 
Ned and Larxy and Tom and Billy — are invited by their delighted 
friends and relatives to seat themselves at the tables, and ' make much 
of themselves, ])oor boys ; ' and the lai^est cups and- the thickest slices 
are awarded to the peiformers, as some faint expression of gratitude and 
admiration. The bic drum has a place of special honour, for his labour 
has been mighty, and he now wipes the accumulated moisture from his 
manlv brow. 

When the band have done themselves justice, they again proceed to 
the ' orehestra'. Some whispered consultation is seen to l>e carried on ; 
and, shortly after, a member of that important body makes \m way 
through the crow(le<l room to where Father Mathew U seated, and 
announces his message, which resulted in the following dialogue : — 
' Plaze your reverence, the gintlemen of the band would like tn kvwNH^ 
what chnne your reverence would ^t^lvst! ^^ ^V.,t!n^ ^vw ^ '«sfc^5s«Jcc«^*^s>.^ 
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gentlemen please themselves.' * Your leverenee, they'd like to lave it 
to yourself. ' Well, my dear, ** God save the Queen^ is a very fine air, 
ana so is ** Patrick's Day." ' * Tm afeard, sir, we're only leamin' them 
chimes; but would your reverence like the "Conquerin* HeroT* 
* Hadn't we that before, my dear 1 ' * Well, you had, your reverence. 




men of the ^nd thought you*d like to plaze yourself.' Father Mathew, 
of course, understood tne hmited nature of the band's repertoirey and so he 
raavely called for the ' Conquerin' Hero,' and expressed a fervent hope 
uiai it might be followed, in the course of the evening, by that delightful 
air, ' Love not '. The band felt the more proud at having been paid this 
graceful compliment, and they executed the doomed pieces of music 
several times that hot June night with unabated vigour and undiminiBh- 
ed discord. 

In six months after, one could not have recognised that village band ; 
for then they played air, and waltz, and march music, with harmony 
and precision. It was its first nighfs public performance that so long 
haunted my memory. 

I have listened with a kind of amused horror to the first performances 
of a temperance buid within the walls of a reading room, or temperance 
hall ; but a more bewildering aggregation of sounds was to be enjoyed 
by the musical epicure on those occasions when Father Mathew gathered 
round him tiie societies of the districts within some miles of tne city, 
for a special jubilee. I remember one of these. It was a kind of monster 
meetins at Blarney, a well-known locality, famous in song and legend, 
about nve miles distant from the city of Cork. The meeting was held 
in a beautiful valley encircled by hills, on the sides of which many 
hundreds of well-dressed people were scattered in picturesque groups. 
Banners of all hues and shapes floated and fluttered from every promi- 
nence and vantage ground, and more than twenty bands sent up their 
blended dissonance to the skies. As no one band was allowed to have 
precedence of the other, and as each was desirous of exhibiting its 
proficiency, of course no one band would give way to the other ; therefore 
all should be heard alike ; and all were heard alike, to the greatest 
general advantage. One can scarcely realize, even to the wildest 
imagination, the sublime discord of twenty bands, each playing a 
different air, with twenty vigorous and athletic ' big drummers* ener- 
getically rivalling each other, and the surrounding hills, multiplying 
while reverberating the complicated and torturing medley of sounds. 
Were nymphs and dryads still haunting sylvan solitudes, one could 
suppose them flying in dismay from such fearful discord, and never 
again returning to their sunlit dells and pleasant shades. But the day 
was beautiful, the sun shone brightly, the banners fluttered gaily, the 
people were happy, and the temperance leader was in ecstasy. 

But Father Mathew had to pay for the music of that and similar 
popular festivals. Had to pay is not, perhaps, a correct mode of putting 
it ; did pay, is more accurate. Many of these youns men had come a 
distance of a dozen miles, or more, to do him special honour, and they 
had a dozen miles, or more, to travel before they reached home. As a 
rule, too, they were of the humblest class, who had but little to spare 
even for a day's festivity. Father Mathew was not the man to be 
insensible to the devotion or the sacrifices of his followers ; and so his 
secretary was ordered to pay them such a * compliment' as sent the 
poor fellows home rejoicing. 

It did now and then happen that misunderstandings occurred in 
temperance rooms, and that the members of the band occasionally 
thought too much of themselves — that the comet-a-piston sent in his 
resignation, that the flute gave up in disgust, or that the big drum re- 
fusS to strike. Such things did happen ; for it must be borne in mind 
that teetotallers were human, and not angels. When these little 
difficulties arose, it sometimes, though rarely, happened that the band 
was broken up, that the instruments were parted with, and that the 
room was abandoned : and that, when the moment of repentance came, 
and the society gathered together again, and the band was to be re- 
organised, and all things were to be set right as before, an urf^nt appeal 
to Father Mathew was inevitable. And to respond effectively to an 
appeal of the kind. Father Mathew would willingly have parted with 
his last shilling. Through the contention of that village society the 
President was pained ; in the backsliding of its members the Apostle of 
Temperance was scandalised. And what sacrifice would he not make — 
should he not make, he tbought— to restore peace to that little society, 
and protect its members from folly and from danger 1 Thus it was that 
the bands, while useful to a certain extent, and a source of intense 

Satification to the people throughout the coimtry, were to Father 
athew not only the cause of considerable anxiety, but of constant 
expense. 

CHAPTER XIIL 

Danger from insecure Platfoi-ms— The Catastrophe of Minane Bridge<^Hifi 
Defence of the Bands— The dead Dnim-major. 

On several occasions Father Mathew was placed in serious jeopardy by 

the insecurity of temperance platforms ; but there was one adventure of 

r^^ A/nd to which he T$^y aesired to allude, but to which his brother 



Charles now and then slily referred, to the momentary annoyance of the 
priest 

Father Mathew had consented to preach for an old and valued friend 
of his, the pastor of a parish distant from Cork about ton miles ; and, as 
usual, the opportunity was availed of by the followers of temperance to 
hold a meetmg, and promote the spread of the cause in the village and 
the adjoining districts. The first thing to be done was to erect a 
platform, from which the speakers were to address the expected 
assembly ; and the rural architect, when he surveyed his work on the 
Saturday night, believed in his soul that a finer, safer, or more ingenious 
construction than his grand platform was never devised. Sunday 
arrived, and with it the Apostle of Temperance, who preached the 
promised sermon for his reverend friend. From the chapel the congre- 

gation proceeded to the place of meeting, and the numbers were increased 
y the people flocking in from all the neighbouring districts. The 
platform presented a very imposing appearance, it being seven or eight 
feet from the groimd, and decorated with laurel branches, and with 
banners, which floated from the four uprights on which the entire 
structure rested. 

A question of grave importance had arisen in the meanwhile — 
namely, which of tne two bands present — the band from Cork, or the 
local hoxA — ^was to have the place of honour 1 Courtesy to the strangers, 
who might have been regarded in the light of guestfiL would perhaps 
have suggested to the lo^ society that their band should gracefully 
yidd the occupation of the platform to the band from the city ; but the 
local artists were proud of their performance, and sensitively jealous of 
their rights — therefore, and as a matter of principle, they stationed 
themselves on the platform, and hailed Father Mathew's arrival with a 
grand burst of music, repeating the jubilant strain at least half a dozen 
times, the better to impress the gentlemen from the city with a notion of 
what * boys from the country ' were capable of doing * in the line of 
playing *. 

Upon the termination of the last bar, the chair was taken, and the 
proceedings of the day commenced. The band on the platform were 
constantly on the watoh for the conclusion of a speech ; and scarcely had 
the orator finished his concluding sentence when the music struck up. 
Indeed, an occasional rumble of the drum, or sqeak from one of the 
other instruments, would indicate the impatience of the musicians, and 
their decided preference for their own penormance to the most glowing 
oratory or heart-moving pathos. The numbers on the platform had been 
gradually increasing, in spite of the remonstrances of one or two 
gentlemen, who had not the most implicit faith in the stability of the 
structure. The architect, it must be remarked, listened to such warnings 
with sublime disdain, or replied to them with withering contempt 
Since the tower of Babel there was no structure ec^ual to this platform, tor 
ingenuity of design, perfection of detail, or solidity and endurability. 
' People ought to confine their observations to matters with which they 
were professionally conversant, and not meddle with subjects above their 
comprehension.' So thoucht and said the insulted architect of Minane 
Bridge. But Father Mathew had not been speaking longer than a few 
minutes, and had just commenced a new sentence with the words — * We 
have met here toniay, my dear friends, for' — when, lo ! as a trick in a 
pantomime, or as a house of cards, the solid platform, which had been 
built for posterity, vanished in a second, leaving only the four posts, or 
uprichts— to one of which Father Mathew was seen clinging, as a sailor 
would to a mast, his x>oli8hed boots glitterine in the son ! 

First, there was a cry of horror, then a dismal wail, then a general 
sigh of relief. Fortunately, the platform, which had been built on a 
steep elevation, had fallen backwards against the hill, and not forwards 
— but, had it so fallen, the accident would have been probably attended 
with disastrous results, as many persons were then standing under it in 
front No one had been seriously injured. Shins and knees were 
contused and scraped, coats and trousers were torn and fractured, and 
an odd black eye or an ensanguined nose imparted variety to the catas- 
trophe of the day. 

But the band 1 — the luckless local band ! that would stend on its 
rights, and that wouldn't give up the platform to the strangers ! Sad 
was their plight, miserable their condition, bitter their unavailing self- 
reproach. The flute had suffered from a compoimd fracture of a hope- 
less character ; the cornopean was twisted into strange contortions, its 
wide circular orifice flattened into the resemblance of a cod's mouth ; 
and as to the drum — the big drum — that noble instrument, which ha<l 
been the glory of the village, and the admiration of the country for five 
miles around— one might enjoy a comprehensive view of the landscape 
through its shattered sheepskin. It was not ruin, but chaos. Father 
Mathew applied an effective salve, in the shape of a crown-piece, to the 
slight woimd of a poor old woman, who for a time resolutely proclaimed 
that she was ^kilt entirely ' ; but it required a much more costly plaster 
to heal the deep wound inflicted by tiiat fatal accident on the feelings 
as well as the instruments of that unhappy local band, whose sufferings 
were rather embittered than otherwise by the gay and joyous manner in 
which the Cork musicians played the people n-om the place of meeting 
to the gate of the chapel, where the proceedings were resumed. 

The architect had vanished with nis platform, and was not seen fop 
some days after. The writer often thought of that rural genius with no 
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*li){ht (Usffiut ; for. Iiavuig be«n one of the occnpanta of that treaelieroua 
erection, he bore, in a complicated abruion of both knees, and com*- 
pondinK but fatal fi-acturee of his beat black titiuMis, mora enduring 
tban pleasini; memorialB of the day at Minane Bridge. 

It had often been alleged ^(BioEt the temperance bands that thej 
played during the hours of Divine worship on Sundays ; but if they 
tniugreMed, it was veir rnrely, and in direct violation of the positive 
iiyunctioiu of Father Mathew, that hia followeis should abetaiQ from 
every cause of offence to those who differed from them in religion, and 
whoae feelings might be wounded by sonnda certainly not suf^teative of 
devotional emotions. In a letter adilressedto EicharJ Allen, of Dublin, 
and written on the 7th of April, 1842, Father Mathew, while alluding to 
the progress of the temperance movement, thua vindicates it from tlie 
charge of its being sectarian in its character, and defends the bands 
against their assoihmts : — 

B« Dot alanned, my dear Mr. Allen ; temperance ia not retrof^rading. At 
this moment I am honoured by mora than aerenty prosing invitations from 
the Bonum Catholic prelate* and clergy, to administer the total abatinence 
iJedge in difTerent parts of Ireland. Give me bnt time, and, with the aid of 
the Great Jehovah, we will wave onr pura and apotlesa banner over the length 
and breadth of the laud. 

There are difficulties wMvb cause me more pain than the assertion of Sir 
Robert Petl— the inaidious elforts to give to our society a poUtical colouring, 
and to invoke a gloomy fanatic cry sgainat na. The great body of teetotalltn, 
it is tme, is compoaed of Roman CathoUcs j but that is from the great bulk of 
the people being Roman Catholics, and not from anything eiclusive in our 
society. A hostile disposition hex been excited on this account in certain 
localities ; and 1 moat also complain, with the deepest sorrow, that many who, 
from nnk and station, posseea great influence, have not, to nae the mildest 
term, alcrdaBd it infovour of our society, latterly disclaim any political 



was kept above ground for a week longer, during which the hand mrs 
hold at woit practising the march ; and had it not been for the intM- 
ference of the police, the drum-major might not have been consigned to 
the dust for another week, aa the band were aoniewhat uncertain in their 
eiecution of that indispensahle piece of music There waa, however, no 
help for it^ as the neigbboute hod become greatly alarmed at the longer 
continuance of the drum-major above ground, and the police would not 
listen to the urgent plea for further practice ; and so the funeral came off 
with distinguished success, the band far eiceeiling their own hopes, and 
the ahako and slafl', which were pbced on the coffin of the departed 
veteran, producing a striking effect. 

Scarcely anything connected with Father Blathew'a temperanco 
mission was more remarkable than the extraordinary rapidity of hia 
movements. Heard of in the North one day, his arrival m the South 
waa recorded in a day or two after ; and this, too, at a time when 
railways were almost unknown in Ireland. Thus, on a certain day in 
October, 1841, he was in Newry ; ond in a couple of days after, having 
passed thrDugh Cork, he was administering the pledge in Tnlee. An 
instance of this extraordinary celerity of movement was displayed in 
July, 1842, and is recorded, not because it is more than usUAUy re- 
markable, but that it happened to attract the writer's attention. After 
a successful visit to the county of Limerick, he arrived in Cork on Friday 
the 8th of July. He left Cork on Saturtlay, and held a meeting near 
Buntry on Sunday j he returned to Cork on Tuesday, visited Trdee on 
Friday the 15th, neld a meeting near Kenm^ns on Sunday, returned to 
Cork and remained until the 23rd. and then started for Castletown 
Beerhaven, where he preached and adminiBtend the pledge the followinit 



oiiieti : my ardent dtsite is to promote the glo^ of God, by drymg up the 



fmitftd BODTce of crime, and the happineaa 
them to the observance of temperance. 

Our muaical bauds, too, and onr processions, are rocka of offence to many. 
If it was allowed to any to object to them, surely it should to the membera of 
your society, who reject mudo and ^rads in every case ; yet you have all 
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during this trying campaign that the splendid constitution 

__,_„ , with which he was endowed received its first injury, and that the germs 

by penuadiDg of painful disease, from which he suffered severely in a few years after, 

tooV deep and lasting root in hia aystein. Travelling however wearying, 

waa not that from which he autfered moat, hut the continuoua and 

incessant labour of addressing vast assemblies in the open air, and 



day — I would not, on any account, offer violence to tender i 
we, Roman Catholics, after in general devoting the ancmoon of Saturday, and 
the forenoon of Sunday, to religious observances, do not deem it a desecration 
of the Sabbath for sncn aa have been earning their bread by the swest of their 
brows during the week, to recreate themselves innocently during the remainder 
of the day. Wa shonid he allowed to enjoy our Gospel liberty— we regulate 
our conduct by what we Interpret to be the spirit of the Gospel, and not by 
the letter of the Levitical Law. 1 that the sweet and beneficent s^)irit of 
the Oospel, that thinktth no evil, was diffused from polo to pole, unitmK all 
mankind aa one family, and making a world happy I The earth would be then, 
indeed, a dclightfiil habitation, in which each man could enjoy, in charity, 
the UeasiugB of this life, especially through the Lord Jesus Christ, the blessed 



hops and glory of the great God. Lovers of God, and of His everlasting 

oruinf^ "' -^"-^'^ ^- *- '— ■'- i:4»l- L:_ri 

Let 

lieretofore 



luinancce, should be to oar failinga a little kind. 



Let them contrast the shocking apoctacles which presented th 
lieretofore on the Lord's day, with the calm decorum that at pret 
'ersally reigns. The bacchanalian yell (that made hideous the Sabbal 



-thei 



nful 



lO longer insidt the atttBtcd 
niajeity of the Deity, It is my relieioiis conviction that one sin of drunken- 
ness, or one of the black deeds to which men are prompted when inSamed by 
intoxicating drink, outrages more the sanctity of a jealous God than all the 
music of ths three hundred temperance bands on the Sabbath day. 

Belonging to one of the beat hands of Cork waa an elderly man, a pen- 
sioner who had seen good service in hia day. Having no practical 
knowkdoe of music, he could not do duty as an instrumentalist ; but he 
imnresaed hia brother members with the necessity of obtaining a grand- 
looking and imposing drum-major, who would make a splendid appear^ 
ance on all public occasions. Of course, he himself was the grand- 
looking and imposing peisonage who was to fill this conspicuous position. 
The iifia was favourably entertained, and immediately acted upon [ and 
soon the local public were startled by the appearance of this fine old 
fellow, strutting majestically at the head of Ine band, wearing a hairr 
cap of prodigious dimensions, uid swaggering a genuine drum-major^ 
staff, with rei«plendent nob, in the truest at^le of military art. There 
waa not a prouder man in her Uajesty'a donimions than that drum-major 
of the temperance band. The cheers of the little boja offered the 
sweetest incense to his faamilefls vanity. But even drum-mtOors are 
not proof against the assaults of time ; aud the mournful day came 
when our drum-major Was compelled to lay aside hia astounding shako, 
aud surrender his glittering ataff. In a wold, he died. The members 
of the room sincerely mourned the loss of their faithful comrade, and 
the band was disconsokte at their bereavement. It was determined 



burr him with suitable pomp and solemnity — with a grand procession. 
mumed dnmia, and military music. Unhappily, in tlieir erie( the bond 
fur^ they did not know a single note of the ' Dead l^rch,' without 
which a publichneral warnot to bethought of. What was to be done i 
It was plata then was only one thing to M done— namely, not to bury 
the dnua-nujor until the march was learned. And so the dxum-m^jor 



administering the pledge to many thousands in the course of a single 
day, standing frequently for six hours together, and not being allowed 
one moment either for reat or privacy dunng all that time, i'rom the 
moment it was known that Father Mathew had arrived in any place, 
the whole population waa in aferment of excitement, and crowdsruahed 
after him wherever he appeared. 

A rather comical cause of erabamesmcnt aroee, on one occasion, from 
the extraordinary anxiety of the people to catch even a glimpse of * the 
great Apostle '. He had arrived in ttie dusk of the evening at the house 
of a parish priest iu a remote part of the county Galway, where he waa 
to preach in aid of the funds of a school, convent, or chapel, and after- 
warda adminiater the pledge. Tlie best room in the house was prepared 
for the honoured guest, who was conducted to it by his host l^e room 
was on the grounj floor, and was lighted by a lo^e bay window, which 
' was without blind or curtain of any kind. Father Mathew, whose 
bedroom in Cove Street was as plain and simple as this apartment, only 
thought of preparing himself, by a good night's rest, for the bbours of 
the following day ; and turning his face to the woll, and his back to the 
window, he soon fell into a deep alimiher. Awaking, as was usual with 
him, at on early hour in the morning, he onened his eyc^ blessed himself, 
repeated a prayer, and turned towards tne window. But imagine his 
dismay, when he beheld a crowd of people— men, women, and children 
— in front of the blindless and curtainlesa bay window, and at least a 
score of noses flattened against the glasa, the better to enable tlieir 
respective proprietors to obtain a peep at his reverence. A more modest 
man did not exist than Father Mathew ; and great waa his embarnn- 
ment at thia indication of his popularity. He glanced at the head of 
the bed, and at the table near him, to see if a bell were in reach ; but 
such a luxury in the house of a priest, in a mountain parish of Oalway, 
was not to be thought of. No help, therefore, from that quarter. There 
waa something resembling a bell-pull at one side of the fireplace ; but if 
it were a real uell-pnll, and not a mockery and a delusion, it might aa 
well have been twenty miles away, for any practical advantage at that 
moment ; for it would be difficult to say what tcotild induce Father 
Mathew to quit the shelter of the bed-clothca, and walk across the room 
to grasp that tantalising cord- The crowd outside was momentarily on 
the increase, and the deepening murmur of their voices testified to the 
animation of the conversation carried on. Ocaisionally might be heanl 
such as the following : — 'Do you see him, Marv, asthore T 'Danny, 
agra, lave me take a look, an' Ond bless you, chilil !' ' Where are you 
puahing with yerself ?— hould off ov my foot, will ye T ' Oh, wisha 1 
there's the blessed priest 1' ' Honest man, would ye be plazed to lilt off 
ov our back— one ud think 'twas a horse I was.' ' 'Tis a shame for ye 
to be there — what curiosity is iu ye's all ¥ ' Mommv, mammy I thei« 
he is \ — I sees his poll I' ' Whist au' don't be after wAin' him. FaUier 
Mathew ventured another peep ; but the slightest movement on his part 
only evoked increased interest outside ; and it seemed to him as if the 
window pones were every moment accommodating a larger number of 
flattened noses. The poor man felt himself a prisoner, and liatened 
with eagerness for onysound which gave hope or promise of ddiverance: 
but it iTM not till ftfter thne mortal bourn of Lis guest'* comical 
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captivity that the considerate host, who would not * disturb' his guest 
too early, entered the apartment, and thus became aware of the presence 
of the admiring crowd, who, it need scarcely be said, were quickly 
dispersed, to Father Mathew's ineffable relief. 

For no result did this good man so earnestly labour as for the moral 
elevation of the youth of Ireland. In them were centred all his hopes. 
If he could only bend the green twig as he pleased, he knew the tree 
would correspondingly incline. There were blessings, and caresses, 
and praises, and holidays, and medals, for the boys who took the pledge ; 
there was the fondest aifection and the most devoted friendship Tor the 
youth who adhered to it faithfully. Wherever Father Mathew went 
through the country, he was delighted at the improvement which he 
witnessed in the dress, in the manner, and in the bearins of the children 
of the humbler classes ; and his heart was gladdened oy the accounts 
which he received from the clergy of town and county of the daily 
increasing numbers on the school-roll. The improvement of the youth 
of the higher classes was equally striking. 

Father MaUiew's style of speaking was simple and unaffected, but 
it was earnest and impressive. He availed himself of any incident or 
event which had occurred, to illustrate the temperance discourses and 
render them more forcible through the influence of example. The 
following, though spoken many years aQO in the village of Blackrock, 
a short distance from the city of Cork, is applicable at this moment 
not to one locality, but, unhappily, to almost every locality ; and its 
good sense is as apparent now as it was then : — 

Were you, my friends, to remain in my house where I administer the pledge, 
from morning to night, while I am in Ck>rk, you would see examples before 
you of the fearful consequences resulting from the use of strong drink, that 
would congeal your blood in your veins. Is it not awful even to think on the 
numbers, once respected members of society, degraded and ruined — all the 
victims of the one besetting habit T I was going to call it a passion, but it is 
no passion. It is no passion arising fix>m our nature — ^for we have no natural 
propensities that could make us delight in the use of intoxicating liquor. It 
18 merely a habit, brought on by ourselves, like any other bad habit — ^like the 
habit of smoking tobacco, or taking snuff. This very morning a young man 
came to my house from a remote part of North Tipperary. I saw him only a 
few weeks a^, sober, respected, and happy. He came to me a miserable 
object, capable of exciting compassion in the hardest heart — he was but a 
wreck of what he had been a short time ago. He had broken his pledge — 
spent in a few weeks the fruits of many years' saving — and left behind him a 
young wife and a helpless family. He returned there this morning, settine 
out on his journey without a coat to shelter him from the rain, and was obliged 
to beg for money to support him on his way. Will anyone tell me that it was 
better for him to drink, to beggar his family, to run the risk of losing his life 
from the inclemency of the weather, to which he is this day exposed ? No, my 
friends, do not let anyone thus deceive you. It is not better for anyone, 
either man or woman, to drink intoxicating liquors — ^it is far better for all to 
be total abstainers. Show me anyone in the wide circle of your acquaintance 
who was ever benefited, either in body or soul, by the use of intoxicating 
liquors. I allow there is some einojrment — some sensual gratification — ^to he 
found in the use of those liquors ; but what is that emoyment to the frightful 
risk that is encountered t Ought any man to blight nis prospects in life, and 
those of his family, for the sake of that wretched mdulfcnce ? How many are 
there whose fathers, had they been teetotallci's, would nave been able to have 
given them the blessings of a liberal education, and who might now fill some 
of the highest situations in the land. There are many who, twenty or thirty 
years ago, were in the receipt of large sums of money, who are now miserably 
poor, and whose children are in rags — idle, and straggling, like vagabonds, 
through the streets ; and all this owing to the criminal neglect of their parents, 
who spent in intoxicating liquors tne money which should be expended in 
properly training and establishing their children in life. Show me the man 
who ever advanced in life who was addicted to the use of intoxicating liquors. 
'Some may have risen high in life who were not actually total abetamers, but 
they were invariably men who had a constitutional dislike to strong drink, 
and were examples of temperance ; but show me any man addicted to habits 
of intemperance who ever gained an advanced position in life. 

It is not necessaiy to follow the temperance leader step by step 
through his extraordinary labours, or to weary the reader by descriptions 
of scenes which, from their very nature, partook not only of the same 
general features, but even of similarity in detail. I prefer to say some- 
thing of the results of those incessant labours, and the beneficial effects 
whicn followed from the more extended adoption of the temperance 
pledge. 

Those results and effects were public as well as private, alike in- 
fluencing tlie community and the individual. They were to be seen in 
the dimmution of crime, and the improved moral tone observable 
throughout the country, notwithstanding the pressure of severe poverty, 
and the existence of provocations to outrage arising in a great measure 
from various circumstances and conditions of the law, which do not 
properly enter within the scope of this work. Judges, in their opening 
addresses to Grand Juries, congratulated the counties which they visited 
VL\}on the spread and progress of temperance, and distinctly attributed 
the lightness of the criminal calendar to the sobriety of the mass of the 
population. Many such valuable testimonies mi^ht be quoted, as proofs 
of the good accomplished by one man. Baron Richards was not content 
with a public reference to the fruits of Father MatheVs mission ; but 
^arzo£r^eai^ thai he was then — ^in July, 1842 — holding meetings in the 



county Kerry, he sent his registrar specially to him to express his con- 
gratuktions on the great success which attended his disinterested labours, 
and on the improve! condition of those who had taken the temperance 
pledge. Indeed, such was the estimation in which sobriety was now 
generally held, and the disgust which habitual intemperance excited, 
that the anpearance of a medal on the breast of a witness in a court of 
kistice had no small weight with judge and jury in favour of its wearer. 
The medal was of itself |?rim4/acte testimony to his good conduct and 
trustworthiness. 

As a conclusive proof that the diminution of crime was one of the 
necessary consequences of the spread of temperance among those classes 
of the communi^ most liable to be tempted to acts of violence or 
dishonesty, some few facts from the oflScial records of the time may be 
quoted here. They are taken from returns of * outrages specially 
reported by the constabulary,* from the year 1837 to the year 1841 
both included. ' 

Tlie number of homicides, which was 247 in 1838, was only 105 in 
1841. There were 91 cases of * firing at the person ' reported in 1837, 
and but 66 in 1841. The 'assaults on police ^were 91 in 1837, and but 
68 in 1841. Incendiaiy fires, which were as many as 469 in 1838, were 
390 in 1841. Robbenes, thus specially reported, diminished wonder^ 
fully— from 726 in 1837, to 267 in 1841 ! The offence of 'killing, 
cutting, or maiming cattle' was also seriously lessened; the cases report^ 
in 1839 being 433, to 213 in 1841. The decrease in cases of *robl^ry of 
arms ' was most significant ; from being 246 in 1837 thev were but 111 
in 1841. The offence of 'appearing in arms ' showed a favourable dimi- 
nution, falling from 110 in 1837 to 66 in 1841. The effect of sobriety 
on ' faction fights * was equally remarkable. There were 20 of such 
cases in 1839, and 8 in 1841. The dangerous offence of • rescuing priao- 
ners ' which was represented by 34 in 1837, had no return in 1841 1 

Without entering further into detail, the following return of the 
number committed during a period of seven years — from 1839 to 1845 
—must bring conviction home to the min<l of any rational and dis- 
passionate person, that sobriety is good for the individual and the 
community : — 



Tear. 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 



ToUl numbor. 
12,049 

. 11,194 
9,287 
9,876 



Yaar. 
1848 
1844 
1845 






Total number. 
. 8,620 
. 8,042 
. 7,101 



The number of sentences of death and transportation evidenced the 
operation of some powerful and beneficial influence on the public morals. 
The number of capital sentences in eight years— from 1839 to 1846 — 
was as follows : — 



Year. 






Number of 
Scuteiicos. 


Year. 






Number of 
Benteocaa. 


1889 . 


• 


. 


. (6 


1848 • 


• 


• 


. 16 


1840 . 


. 


. 


. 43 


1844 . 


• 


• 


. 20 


1841 . 


• 


. 


. 40 


1845 . 


• 


. 


18 


1842 . 


. 


. 


. 25 


1846 . 


* 


• 


14 


Tlie sentences to 


tnuisportation d 


uring the same 


period- 


-from 1839 


to 1846— exhibited the like wonderful result : — 


« 






'- Year. 






Number of 
Sentenoes. 


Year. 






Number of 
Bentenoea. 


1839 • 


• 


• 


. 916 


1848 . 


• 


• 


. 482 


1840 . 


• 


• 


. 761 


1844 . 


• 


• 


. 526 


1841 . 


• 


• 


. 648 


1845 • 


• 


• 


. 428 


1842 . 


• 


• 


. 667 


1846 . 


• 


• 


. 504 



The figures already quoted are most valuable, as they prove, beyond 
the possibility of doubt, that national drunkenness is the chief cause of 
crime, and that national sobriety is, humanly speaking, one of the best 
preservatives of the morals of a people. 

The fibres which are now to be given exhibit the marvellous change 
effected by Father Mathew*s preaching in the drinking habits ofhis 
countrymen. Thej show the number of gallons of Irish spirits on 
which duty was paid, and the amount of duty, from the year 1839 to 
the year 1844, both included : — 

Duty. 
£1,484,573 
1,261,812 
936,126 
864,725 
904,908 
852,418 

It has been seen that, even in the year 1842, the consumption of Irish 
spirits was reduced to about one-half of what it had bwn in the year 
1839. And though the Famine, which had its origin in ^e partial 
failure of 1846, and was developed into frightful magnitude by the total 
failure of 1846, produced a baneful effect on the temperance movement, 
by impairing its organisation, closing the temperance rooms, and in- 
ducing the people to seek in false excitement a momentary forgetfolneaa 
of their misery ; still the consumption of spirits did not materiallT 
recover from the effects of Father Mathew^s mission, and for yean 



Year. 






Oallona. 




1839 . 






• 12,296,000 . 




1840 . 






. 10,816,709 . 




1841 . 






. 7,401,061 . 




1842 . 






. 6,486,443 . 




1843 . 






. 5,290,660 . 




1844 . 






. 5,546,483 . 
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exhil>itecl the result of tliis Infloence, u the aabjoined letonu «ni 
ahow ;— 

T«r. OtUnaM. Dutj. 

1S45 .... 6,U1,1«7 . . . £SM,1S1 
18M . . , . 7,S06,1H . , . I,014,0M 
IMT . . . . T,MS,07a . . . I,oaO,878 

The fiemes which we have quoted exhibit, it is trae, moat important 
mnlts ; tint an extract fmia the trade article of the .PVMman'i Journal^ 
for FebroaiT, 1B4S, will indicate in an equally atriUng manner the 
happy influence of the temperance movemeut upon the comfort* of the 
Inat people. The writer eaya :— 

The people, we hiTs abiuidaiit prooli, aie happier and better, and the natioii 
ii more intelligent and protperoua. Perhaps the beet proof which can be Kiren 
uf dte fbnner is the increase of the Caitomfl rereuue. morD ptuticumlyu 
regaida thoae article* which are especially connuned bv the people. The 
indeaae in the Ciutoini revenna of Great Britain and Ireland duri&K the patt 
rar WBB 146,0001., of which the increaae of thoM duties levied in the port of 
bablin alone waa 77,0001., or mora than one-half of the entire increaae. The 
whole uDount of tiiii revenue tntn this port in the past year was 081,0001., 
or very close npon one million. But the articles &om which this large amonnt 
of increased revenoa has been received are those the hambler claasea consQine 
most largely ; the increased conmmption of lea and tagar producins in this 
[lOrt, within that period, an increased revenue of 10 per cent. In the duties 
on tea and sugar in this port of Dublin alone, the increase amoonta to 
66,000/., or over one-third the whole amount by which thoae duties in the 
pTceeut exceed thoae of the past financial year. 

The writer adds that the reault would appear nwre atriking were not 
duty paid in England on much of the sugar omcI in Ireland. The 
revenue on tobaeoo decreaaed to the amount of 3,0OOJL within the year. 

Fnthei Mathew made frenuent allusions to the iujnry he had brought 
upon members of his own fiuntly by hi* advocacy of temperance ; and 
the foUowii^ wonU, spoken in December, 1B4S, come appropriately in 
thia place :— 

1 do not know but that there are distillers or brewers listening to me. I 
have such in my owu family. One member of my liunily in Caahel, ■ distiller, 
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innfitctUTM, 1 am slad to^aay, as much in ■ weeli as would supply li 
..ers for a vear. Ihat is » great fstlilig off from other days. 1 a 
rejoicnl at this ; for when the glory of Uod is in question, we should not mil 
the tie* of flesh and blood. 



A member of Father Uathew's Ikinily, connected with him by mar- 
rii^, thus vritea in March, 1843 ;— 



Uathew's temperance . 
A writer in the i>vi{tH Jbrin^ in an article devoted to the tempe- 



We need not, therefore, remark how little consistent with considerations of 
a wordly nature are the present occujiatioiia of the Apostle of Temiietance. 
The brother and the relative naturally wrote to him, and said 'If you go on 
thus, you will certainly mi ti our fortunes '. His answer is, 'Change your 
trails ; tnro your premises into factories for flour ; at all events, my course is 
biiil. Thon^ heaven and earth sbonld come together, we ehould do what is 
right' This language is worthy of the Uesslah. 

CHAPTER XIV. 
Important Testimoniea to the Progress and Benefidat ElTecta of the Uovemeut 
— Lord Uorpetb — llaria Edgewortb — Cardinal VTiacDian — Dr. (.'banning 
—Other Teetimonita— Their Effect— Temperance Speeches— Time Ora- 
tion. 
At the annual dinnerin the Mansion House in Dublin, Lord Munieth, 
then Irish Secretary, happily alluded to the beneficial effecla of the 
Miasion of Father Mathew, and the hopes oad aspirations to which it 
gave rise :— 

I have already <oontinned his lordship) adverted le the gradual diminution 
of crime ; bnt when I look for the source of this most striking development 
in this ameliorating process, I own I sm rather pleasml not to have to refer for 
it to the acta of policy of any government of the day. It was my lot, in the 
House of Commons, \a bear an bnmbls bat sincere tribute to the wondrrfui 
efficacy that attended iho eiertions of Father llathew ; and, although I fear, 
at this moment, we present rather too convivial an ssjiect for his entire 
approval, yet I am glad to speak in the presence of so nuny who, tVom their 
personal observation, can confirm the marvellous eflects his mission has hait 
in extending — nav, increasiDg— habits of temperance thraufj^hDUt the land. 
He needs not, and looks not for, onr praise — higher motivee impel him, and 
higher sgeacies befriend htm. 1 will not ^ mto the details of this ttans- 
fonnation ; but I will ask, considering this pure and lofty renovation of a 
nation's virtne, is then anything vbich seems too large to hope for, or too 
bright to realise t This change which has passed over the ]>eopie seems to 
liave been anticipated by tho poet of a former day, who is never so much si 
home as when he oelahiatea hrroic or holy sctions : — 

' The wnteh who once sang wildlv, danceJ and laughed, 
And sucked In diuy maiincss with his dranght, 
Has wept a ^ent flood— reversed his ways— 
latober, meek, benevolent — and prays.' 



Maria Edgewortb, ths celebrated noTcllst, whose detciiptions of 
humble life iu her own country, are the happiest because the most natu- 
ral ever written, exhibits, by the testimony of her viUsge of Gdue- 
worthstown, the practical effects of the teui^ieronce reformation on Uia 
habits, mannen, customs, and comforts — in a word on the daily life 
—of the Irish peasantry. Miss Edgeworth's Ictlet was written in reply 
to one addressed to her by Mr. Allen, of Dublin, who wrote ^' " 
view to elicit ao valuable a teetimony in favour of the cause, 
distinguished writer niys : — 

In our village of Edgeworthatown the whiaky-selling haa diminished riaa 
the pledge has been taken, within the last two years, so as to leave publio- 
houses empty, and to oblige the landlords to lower house-rent oonstderaUy. 
This we know to our pecuniarv loss, I mtd mI add to onr mord aatiafkction. 

The appearance of the people, their quiet demeanour at market* and fairs, 
has wonderfolly improved in general ; and lo the knowledge of this family 
many notoriona drinkers, and some, aa it was thought, confirmed drunkards, 
have been completely reformed by taking the pledge. 

They have become able and willing to work, and U> take care of their farms 
and business — are decently clothed, and healthy and happy, and now make 
their wives and children happy, instead of, as before their relbrmation, miser- 
able and half heart-broken. 1 have healil some of ths strong expressions of 
delight of some of the wives of ths reformed drunkard*. One wife said to me, 
' Ma am. I'm the happiest wonjstt now that can be : sure he says he is wakcnnl 
from a dream, and now As goes about his business so well — and, ma'am, ho 
can eat more, and he can bear the noise of children, which he never could 
formerly.' 

I have liesrd of many instances where the health has been improved even 
where the 'total abetmcuce' began late in life, and after habits of daily 
intemperance. 

I have not known of any in which the health haa suffered. Vary few, 
scarcely any, instances of breaking the pledge have aa yet come to our know- 
ledge. But some have occurred. The culprits have been completely shnnnol 
and disgraced, so that they are awful wammgs to otheti. 

So long as public opinion is npheld in thia manner, and so continnes to act, 
we may hope that thisgreat power— this inestimable moral blessing to Irelsnd 
in particular — will continue ; and most earnestly I hope and pray that it may, 

Beyond all calculations — beyond all the predictions of aiperienee, and sH 
the examples &om the paat, and all analogy — thia wondwful crusade against 
the bad habits of nations, the bad habits and sensual tastes of individnala — 
has succeeded and lasted for about two yesre. 

It is amazing, and prove* the Jiowcr of moral and religious influence aud 
motive beyondany other example on record in history. 

I consider Father Mathew as the greatest benefactor to his country— the 
moat trae friend to Irishmen and to Ireland. 

The following additional teBtiinonies to the great rcformntiun ac- 
complished by one individual were borne by two distiuguished men 
—Cardinal Wiseman and Dr. Channintj. 

The former was then the Catholic Sishop of Biiminglium ; and 
it was on the occasion of the cunsecroliou of St. Andrew's Cliaiiel, 
Dublin, that, In his dedication sermon, Dr. Wiseman thtu teferreif to 
Father SlathcVs preaching, and its niar^'elluiie results : — 

Long ago, a Pilgrim came from the East, and drscrilwd the sutTeriiigs of the 
ChriHtiaiia under the galling Infidel yoke, and brseet'hingly railed u|>»n their 
brethren to relieve them ; bis wonU sank deep into the hearts of many, and 
Liumbera of rii'h and |ioor[nit on their breast* the Cross of the Church, aud de- 
voted tbemsclvus to the rescue of the Holy ttepukUre. The riiiotutiou and 
lianuouy with which so many obeyed his call, and the niisinalLibli' suclcihi of 
hia mission, ewmcd to give it a Divine uiuctioii, and his tauke was diilsreil lo 
be the I'BUse of Uo<l. Actuated by motives as iuKpiring, sn humble uiii of St. 
Fmncts has trsvellecl your land, prcsching against a i-ice whii^h was the great- 
est bane of your domestic hapiiinees and spiritual welfare ; callitig ujiuu you 
to take op the C!roes of the Church and place it in your hearts, ami not uii 
your gsrmenta. How lias this mission succeeded, ind how was that lall 
oljeyed t It has been obeyed beyond all human calculation ; and the sdhesion, 
not of thousiuds, but of millious. has proved the aul/iorilj/ that sanctioned it. 
Has Uod not thus extandul Hia bliiwing even to the most despised amungsl 
you 1 Yes, my brethren, and when you see the reproach of uitemiwrance, 

.. i_. __ I , . ... i. rvmoved — when you 

arm and comfortalile 
-when you see the children of the poor not neglected, uot illiterate, and 
destitute of clothing, but decently clad, and educated and supjurted, and llic 
youiig peojile sober, and industrious, and virtuous ; aud wbt'u, in fine, ) un 
see the hipjiy and contentnt family sitting round a well-fumisbcil bosnl, don't 
forget him who, through l^lod, has givm those blessings, and bleasnl the 
peasant ai well as the prince, the cottue as well as the palace. TtioHS 
blessing* ail! soon be the familiar words of the country ; the traces of your 
feuds will Boon be extingBi*hed, education will be brought to every home, 
the prevalence of temperance will ojien new way* of iodnstry for bonouiablo 
ambition ) and the period is not far distant when the neighbouring nations 
will jioiut to you aa a country God has *pei-tBlly favoured and muiuiflccnlly 
bliHsed. Peace and prosperity are in your path. 

In a discoune delivered at Boston, Dr. Channing describe* that 
marvellous moral revolution which was h<iing then accomplished at the 
rither side of the Atlantic ; — 

At the present moment, it is singularly unreaaonaUo to dtiubt and dvH|>air 
of the improvement of society. Providence is jilacingbcfore our eyes, iu bnuil 
light, the success of efforts for the amelioration of human aHairK. \. -a»^«. 
rrter to the i-hsnp^ prodnreil smonfL oblwhJw'* -^Sifisa ■*« 'i^*- *«« -v™^-,"™* 
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theszeTtioiiiorg<K>dm«D, for the (uppremon of intempennoa, tlwvstjTice 
which Menu the most intolerfbls, uul which^ more Uiui oil othen, spnodB 
poTSTtj knd crime : bat this monl ravolation in onr own conntrr ainki into 
nothing when compared with the »in.T;iig ami olmott incredible work now 
iu progtMt on the other ode of the ocsao. A few yean ago, h»d we been 
oilled to luune the conntr; of all othen most degraded, bewared, and hope- 
Iwly crushed by intemnennce, we should have selected InUnd. There, 
men and women, old and\ouQg, were alike swept away by what seem»d the 
irreaiatible torrent. Childhood was baptized into drunkenneaa ; and now, in Ihe 
abort space of two or three yean, this vice of agea baa been almoat rooted out. 
In the moral point of view, the Ireland of the past is banished — a new Ireland 
has started into life ; five millions of her population have taken the pledge 
of total abstinence ; and instances of violating the pledge are very, very rare. 
The great national anniversaries, on which the whole labouring population 
used to be dissolved in excesses, Bire now given to innocent pleasures. The 
excise on ardent spirits has now been diminished nearly a million sterling. 
History records no revolution like this ; it is the grand event of the present 
day. Father Mathew, the leader of thia moral revolution, ranks far above the 
heroes and statesmen of the times. However, as Protestants, we may question 
the claim of departed saints, here is a living minister, if he may be judged 
from one work, who deserves to be canonised, and whose name should be 

S laced in the Calendar not far below Apostles. And is this an age in which to 
a sceptical as to radical changes in societj — as to the recovery of the mass of 
men from bmtal ignorance and still more brutal vice ! 

The two additional testimonies to the practical benefltf conferred on 
the community by Father Mathew's mission belong to the year 184S. 
The one was spoken by Lord Louth, the other was written bj a 
Catholic priest. 

The following brief report of hie lordship's speech at a temperance 
festival in the assembly-room of Tallanstown, and at which many of his 
tenantry were present, is taken from an Ulster newspaper : — 

Lord Louth complimented the membeia of the teetotal assodation, and 
said that, in whatever clime or country he should' travel, he would be ever 
found the staunch advocate of the teetotal system. He had seen many 
Bocietiea, but a pleaaanter sight he never saw thaii the present, where all was 
•obriety, harmony, and cho^ful good order. He know they had many 
eDemiea, who woiud rather have thorn fighting, cursing, and breaking each 
other's beads. As * magistrate, what had be or the bench to perform 1 
Scarcely anything eicept fining the poor people for their animals (pigs and 
goats) trespassing on the road ; and the police had nothing t« do than to 
watch them, and right glad they would be to catch them— for they had no 
other employment A teetotailet was never brought before him accused of 
crime ; and he was sure none of the present company would take one 
hundred guineas and break their pledge. He concluded by stating that, 
wherever he would be, he would be happy to see such a sight. 

The writer of the pregnant note now given was then officiating in 
the parish of SS. Peter and Paul, iu the city of Cork, and has been 
for several years parish priest oi Blaokrock, the beautifulpeninaula 
which forms so fine a feature in the scenery of the Lee. Writing to 
Father Mathew on the 9th of April, 1842, the Ker. Mr. O'SuUivan 
aays:— 

I hope your journey will be prodnctiTe of much good in the parish of EJlla- 
vollen. The cbsiiige alreadv effected there by your apostolic laboun is almost 
miraculous. Quiet and oraer prevail in the little town, which two years 
since was the continued scene of riot, drunkenneas, and blasphemy. 

Testimonies like these, so full of generous syiupathy, had, upon a 
susceptible and impulsive race, the effect of a trumpet blast— they 
stirr^ the heart, roused the spirit, and strengthened the resolution of 
the leaders as well as the rank and file ol the army of temperance 
They also tended to deepen into something akin to idolatry the feeling 
of mingled respect, veneraticm, and affection, in which Father Ma- 
thew was held h^ the mass of the Irish people. The speeches, the ad- 
dresses, the poetic effusions of that day, pajtook of a character which 
would seem absurdly inflated and exaggerated, if one did not make 
fair allowance for the circumstances of the hour, and the hopeful exul- 
tation of the ardent and the eloquent — who perhaps had been them- 
selves rescued from danger or misery through the agency of Father 
Mathew, and who thus spoke from the fervent gratitude of the heart 

Comical, too, were many of the speeches delivered from the platform, 
and at 'festivals,' as tea-parties in the temperance rooms were usually 
termed. Here the members were occasionally induced to narrate their 
own experiences, and describe, for the advantage of the younger portion 
of the audience, the miseries which druukenness haa entailed upon 
themselves and their families, and the benefits, to mind and body and 
worldly interests, which sobriety had conferred upon them. Frequently, 
such addresses were full of homely good sense, of heart-moving pathos, 
and also of genuine humour ; and to a more favourable or sympathetic 
audience than an assembly of Irish teetotallers, who had just enjoyed 
a plentiful but simple meal of true temperance fare, it would be almost 
impossible for an orator, practised or unpractised, to address himself. 
They were always in good humour and good temper ; and neither a 
flash of wit, or fun, or humour, nor a happy bit of description, nor a 
brilliant sentence, nor an animated appeal, failed to elicit the appro- 
priate responae-^a hearty laugh, or a rousing cheer. But if the orator 
aai/ ao_ experience to iioTTate, no lesson to inculcate, or no moral to 
tiranr—ia that tmee be bad only to indulge iu uaUmiUd praise of Father 



Mathew, and he was sure to succeed. That name wu never tefenred 
to without applause following its mention ; and with way assemUy of 
teetotallers, praise of Father Mathew would alone have be^ sufficient 
to impart vivacity to dulness, or interest to the moet nunbling and in- 
consistent nonsense. The lore of the people for their 'moral leader,' 
as they so often heard him tinned, was intense, and manifested itself at 
every possible opportunity. The more grandiose orators heaped upon 
him all kinds of attributes, and ransack^ history, both sacred and pro- 
bne, for names which they might befittinglv apply to him. Mosea 
and Maccabaeus, Judith and Joshua, ai well as Julius Cssar, Brian 
Borhu, and the Great Napoleon, were not rarely impressed into the 
service of the ambitious orator ; and the innocent people applauded, 
and Father Mathew beamed with benevolence, while the speaker proved 
to his own satisfaction, and most generally to that of his audience, the 
happy fitness and appoaiteness of the most outrageous ' parallel '. 

The writer remembers an occasion on which a village schoolmaster, 
of high repute for a style of eloquence lofty and incomprehensible, but 
not the less prized on that account, compared Father Mathew to 'a soli- 
citous mother holding up her tender babe to her lacteal bosom '. Elo- 
quence of that sublime order ret^uired a somewhat specially cnltivatad 
audience to appreciate its merit ; but a narrative Uke the followiu);, 
delivered with appropriate gesture, and comical winks and nods, was 
sure to brii^ down the house. 

After such really clever and brilliant speeches as were frequently 
heard on these occasions from the accomplished and scholarlv lieutenants 
of the temperance leader, droll addresses had all the e^t of broad 

&rce after genteel comedy. Tim , the orator whose speeches were 

at all times received with delight, especially by the younger portion of 
the andience, had an incorrigible propensity for pronouncmg 'this,' 
' that,' or ' the,' as if it were spelled ' dis,' " ' dat,' or ' de,'— and this 
tightening process was applied by him to' every other word that ad- 
mitted of its application. 

After much persuasion — for he, at first, usually affected the bashful 
—Tim was induced to step into the narrow space left for the speakers. 
Having bowed to Father Afathew, nodded to the rest, and taken one or 
two prefatory scratches at his red poll, Tim thus deliveted himself : — 

Ver reverence, ladies and gentlemen, de dickens a one ov me knows how to 
make a speech at all : eo ye al! must excuse me, if ye plaze ; but it would be a 
mane ting in me to be after deuyin' de goodness of Ood ; an' sure tis" I was 
de boy dat see de two aides ov de shillin"— de bad an' de good. I 've nottin" to 
boast ov in do way of hoight ; au' dough 1 say it dat shouldn't say it, derwere 
few boys ov my inches dat would bate mcin hurley or football — dough dat isn't 
neider here nor dere — but, small as I ami I could put a gallon of porior out of 
night wid de best ov them ; and as for whiskey, why 'twas like mudder's milk 
to mc^I'd Up it as de cat laps crame. Ov coorse, der ar'nt people staniliii' 
m de middle ov de road wid pints dt porter in dere hands, sayia' Oood mau, 
will de be plazed to drink a drop die hot day, or dis cDwld morning t — for 
wheder dis hot or cowld, ' tis all de same — one drinks to be cowld, and 
anoder drinks to be hot-— an' tis' mighty cowld it is iu de end. No, yer 
reverence, an' ladies and gentlemen, little ye gets for nottin' in dis world — 
and fait' tis' myself had such a druthe upon me, dat t'was just aa if I 
swallowed a lime-bumer's wig, I hadn't aise or pace so long sb I wasn't 
turnin' the bottom of a pint or a na^n' to the coilm'—an' so long as I had a 
fardin' I melted it in dnuk, Dere are many hero dat knows me, aiT knows dat 
I was a good hand at eamin' money ; but if one tiuka nottin' but driukin', de 
divil a good 'twould be to him if he had de Bank of Ireland to cat! his own, an' 
de banker holdin' on be de raipin'-hook up in dc moon, like Dannel O'Bourke. 
So you see, Isdirs, de poor mfe soon hadn't a fardin to bless herself wid, and 
de childcr, de crayturcs, oft«n went to bed coivld, and me blackguardia' 
and gladiatorin' about de town, drinkki' hero and dnnkin' dere, until one 
'ud tink I'd burst, savin' yer presence ; far de dickens a one ov me knowd 
where I put it all — I was like a puochLn on two legs. Yer reverence, I'm 
puzzled entirely to understand why one dosen't take half nor quarter de tay 
dat one does ov porter or punch ; but if de tay we had here this eveiiin' was 
punch, on' I in do oulJ timea, 'tiau't the taycup, but de big jug, dat "ud be my 
share ilL'i blessed night. Well, ov coorse, dis kind oV ting couldn't go on 
widout briiigin' me, an' de poor wife and childcr, to sup sorrow. 1 first 
drank my own clothes in de pawn^-den I drank my wife's cloak off ov hot 
back — den I drank her flannel petticoat and her gound — den I drank de cupi 
and de saucers out ov de cupboard — den I drank de plates and dishes off ov 
de dresser — den I drank de pot an' de kittle off de lire — don I drank de bed- 
clothes from de bed, and de bed from under meself an' my wife^-until, de Lonl 
bless us 1 dere wasn't a mortal haport <Iat wasn't turned into gallons ov 
porter, an' glasses ov whL'<ky,- and dandies ov punch I 'Well, what brought 

" " ' ' last was de cowld dure, and de emp^ belly, and de ])oor 

I remimber delaC "'■ 



childer cryiii' ' Daitdy, daddy, wo'rt 



le last night o' 



me. 'Daddy, daddy, we're liungry,' says de biggest fellow, 'and our mudder 
aidn't ait a bit all day, an' she gave all she had to Katty and Billy 1 ' 
'Daddy, daddy,' says de littlest of de boys — dat'sBilly — ' I can'tgo toslecp, 
I'm so cowld,' 'God forgive yer onnateral fader I' says I ; 'for 'tis he's the 
purty boy intirely 1 wid his driukin' and his blackguard in'.' ' Honld yer 
whiahst,' sava I, 'an' I'll make ye comfortable ;' on' wid dat, saving yer 
presence, ladies, I takes mo brooches— 'tis no laughin' matter, I tall ye — on' 1 
goes over to the craytures, an' I sticks one ov de childer in one ov de Ws, an' 
anoder of de childer into de odor leg, an' I buttons de waistband tound dere 
nocks, and I t«ld dem for the life of dem not to ilarc as much aa aneeie for 
de rest of de night— an' dey didn't, poor childer. But be cockcrow In de 
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moniiii', Billy, wbo wu • migli^ ktIj birO, crfes out, 'Daddy, daddy'. 
' What'* de matter I ' nyi ]. ' I want to get up, daddy,' »ys he. 'Well, 
get up, an' bad acran to ye,' aaja I, ' I can't,' laya de young ihaver. 
"Whv can't yo. je kantaDkerous curT' eayi I. 'Me and Tommy is in de 
braechee,' Bays ho. 'Get out ovit,'>ay>I, 'Daddy, Wra buttoned up,' sayi 
Um little Mlnw, u smait ai you plaie. So I got up, an' unbuttoned de 
ciayturea ; an' I uyi to meself 'tn'aa a buraju' ihame that de children ov a 
Chriitian. lave 'lone a haytliin', should be buttoned up in breeches, instead 
OT lying in ■ decent bed. Sol elippedoude breeches on my own Rhanks, and 
off I goes to his reverence, an' I takes de pledge ; an' 'twaa de crown-piece dit 
yer reverence, God bini you t slipped into de heel or my fiat, dat set me up 
again in de world. I^ies and gentlemen, me story is tould ; an' all I have 
to nv is dis — dat I've loaC de taste for whisky an porter an' for dandien of 
punch, too. An' dough I don't be for itanding trstea or takiu' tratea, still 
an' all. if a friend comee in de way he'i welcome as de flowers of May ; and, 
glory bo to de Lord ; and tanks to his reverence, dere's ■ ctsne place to resnve 
him, an' a gooti leg ov iDiitlou an' trimmins on de table, and a ecad viillt 
failtha into de bargain. Dat is what I calls de two sides ov de ahillin' — ilo 
bad an' de gonL 

The leniler nanj iiuagine the apiplaase amid which Tiiu, pToQ<l of 
his oratorical succea^ retired to his former comer, where ho wna 
receive*! by his blushing but bogpy wife, and listened with coni- 
placeticy to the congratulHtious of bis Mends. Father Uathew heartitv 
eiyoveu Tim's descri[ition of the novel use to which he applied his 
RiuaQ-clothea. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Father Uathrw an Adi-ocate of la.v and Ordfr— Warns the People against 
Srcret Sodetiee— Denouni-es llluoi I -spilling — His Rage for making 
' Converts'— The Victim of Leroonarle— Tlie Desertels— The Cordials— 
Testimonies— Sketched by Thackeray. 

Fathxb Matbew was not only the preacher of temperance, but also 
the tuoet earnest advocate of law and order. Those ciinies which occa- 
sionally startled the public mind, and brought odium and disgrace 
upon the country, were denounced in unsparing terma by the good 
priest, to whose kindly and generous nature cruelty and violence were 
peculiarly abhorrent Against secret aocietiee— those pestilent nur- 
series of outrage — he constantly raised his voice, oftentimes with the 
happiest result. On several occasions he availed hiniBelf of the occur- 
rence of some remarkable outrage to address the mn«t salutary warnings 
to masses of the peasantry throughout every district of the country. 

At Lucan, near Dublin, he thus referred to the machinations of the 
*ei;ret societies, and called upou his heorera to beware of their villainous 
emiasariea. This was in June, 1&42 : — 



habit of g 






r, from a nni))ccted rtergj-man, that emissaries are in the 
g into the coiffe-ruoini where tiwtoliillets tneet, for the purpose 
of eosuaring them into bfconiiiig members of Ribbon Societies. lly dear 
friends, I caution you not to join thein, whatever name they bnr. If any of 
thoae eiuiisaries addreoi yon, it once ilisrlone the matter to vour cleigynian, 
or to the next niagislrato ; for these blood thiruty wretches only seek to betmy 
you, and, baring elTected their object, they would (hen go to a foreign land, 
there to live on the blood- 



d -money, 
la the following month, at a 



he again war 



■eting held 
the people against the inaret 



n the county Tipperai^, 
of those wicked organt- 



I have seen with the deepi'st rcmvt tliat it has Ixtn imputed to the district 
'f Newi>ort that secret sixi-ties exist there. This lam otilicted to bear- that 
my district where the tim|>.-raiice cause has been establisbed could harbour 
iii-h societies. I hnVB always, earnestly, peiseveriugly, emphalicslly, 
intiooed the people agaiust those societies, because they aii tilled with danger, 



with vice, with iniiin. . . „ .. 

— because they arc the blight and hane of 



tliey cut at the routs i 
ial happiiiei 
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; they only think how tley ran e ... . 
a their hellish toils, and then thejr sell their victims ti 



e theiudg- 
sl Judge of 
in this life. 



the bowels of the earth, or though the waves of the aes rolled over them, the 
eye of Heaven jiercea through every gloom, and marks out the wretch who 
has ahed his brother's blood— who, with impious hands, has taken away the 
lifeof a fellow-creature. The morilerer may escape the arm of man' ' 
but so surely as ho quits this world, alid stands tiembling before 
ment-seat of God, so rarely will he bare to account to the Eternal J 
the living and the dead for the crime of irhich he was guilty in tl 
Crimes such as these, my dear friends, bring a curae on the laud. Oh, In the 
name of God I hold fast to the tem]<erance pledge, and shun, as you would 
the ]>lagiie, the company of those who would seek to entrap you into secret 
and illegal associations, which are the authors of overy wickedness. Listen to 
the voice of your clorgy, your faithful and devoteil frionila, aud tbcy will 
warn you agauist the wretonea who go about, like roaring lions, seeking whom 
they may devour. 

Father Mnthew was too wise to condemn those who did not join 
the temperance society, or who enjoyed the use of wine and other stimu- 
lants in moileratiou. He employeil eTerv art to obtain followers and 
converts, but his advocacy was always wituin the bounds of reason and 

___. He thu9 expressed hirt opinion upon what was then a vexed 

..__ _»..... irtwtinence:— 



question with the advocates of total 
While I laud temperance, and rail 



While I laud temperai 



alltr 



^ of the conulry for the wages of iniquity. Beware of theec i my dear ; and therefore 

>nled a 



its ranks, far be it from me 
jgliquonin a moderate way. Inomore 

condemn them than did St. Paal condenm the stato of honourable wedlock ; 
but I say that every lautive that could tutluence a Christian to adopt any 
line of conduct calls on us t« warn others to abstain. There is no gratilieatiou 
worthy of a Christian that cannot be ei^joyed without tasting intoxicating 

But having thus defended himself from the imputation of holding an 
opinion or advocating a doctrine which would have a tendency rather 
to repel than attract, he, in a few vigorous words, describod the con- 
sdHieiices, both tempunil and eternal, which were brought about by 
ha bit mil drunken iiesa : — 

Oh 1 my friends, if our bridewell, onr lunatic asylum, or our pi-isons, or 
even Hell itself, wrte to trace on our adorned walbt the history of the dewl- 
atioii, the agony, and the eternal ruin wrought by drunkenness, as did the 
mysterious hand u]ion the wall of the Court of the King Belshaiiar, the read- 
ing of it would causeour hearts to die within us, and our spirits to faint away. 

Ill his M«l for making 'converts,' no man ever surpassed Father 
Mathew. Neither iige, nor sex, nor coudilioii, was a prulvctlon aguiiwt 
his seductive arts. The venerable grandfather in bis arin-clmir, or 
the toddler drawing his ' go-cnrt '—the master or the man, the uiislreea 
or the utaid^lhe portor, thu clerk, or the nierchaut— the policeuiau or 
the prisoner— the priest at the ollar or the boy wearing the alb— the 
schoolmaster and the schoolroislres>s or the scbular with the jacket or 
the scholar with the fnxk^the nurse in the liOKpitul or the putienU in 
the sick ward— the geutlcuian of wide estate, or the todgekeepcr ut his 
gate— the editor of the newspaper or the ' devil ' besmirdietl with ink— 
the nobleman or the sweep— the fine ludy or the street-awivenger,— ull 
were alike lo father Uuthew, who never allowed slip uu opportunity of 
lidding a new follower to Iiis sLindiml. 

'Did you see Father Mnlhuw lately 1' said one 'friend to another, 
whom lie hiippencd to meet tnivelliiig iu the south of Itvland. • 1 di<l,' 
was thu reply. ' And I'll engage hu made you lake the pledge I ' * Ho 
did, indeed. Bnt did you see him hitelv V ' To be sure 1 did.' ' And 
did he make you take it too f ' 'I hat he diil' ' There is no escaping 
him J hut I am not sorrj- for it' ' So, nor 1, neither.' 

Slany a young fellow, who liad hs much nutiou of laking Hie i.lfdgc 
a» he had of juinjiiiig ovi-r the moon, was caught, Miaflled, bound hand 
and foot, before he knew where he was, ' My deur child, I know you 
wish lo ubhge me I ' w<mld be murmured in the softest and most 
winning accents of the pructiiped eutrai>I>er of niiHUsjtecting youth. 
Tliis was one of his most deadly hooks, and seldom failed in its eirni. 
' ludcvil I would, Father Uathew— -you knvii: thul, sir,' the iuleuiliil 
victim would iiicautinufly reply. 'Well, my dtnr, yon wniild gteativ 
oblige me if you wnuhl join our society, and give me the bvnelit of 
your intlnence.' ' Itut, Father Mathew,! assure you I have no oeca- 
for it— I was never drunk in my life.' ' Of cuume vou wet* not. 



dinguine of assumed friendship l 
money at the time. My venerable and resiieetcd frie 
the hrst of the clergy of the archdiocese to join the 

liSM at all times caiiliuuod his people sgainst those soc . -- 

iifldently, that the words of that excmiilar)- iiricst will be listened to wiUi 
' -^ '" llbelK ■ 



attention, and that his warning voice will be heard amongst them, 
In December of tlic same year, and in the presence af 






titude amriubled in the same county, Father Mathew .. . _ _ __^ .__ 
forced respect for the taws, and denounced, in thrilling utncuoge, two 
atrocion* marders perpetrated but a short time befoR, at Kilfeacle and 
the Silver-mineo : — 

The perprtnton of these ml-handeJ murili-rs (said he) cannDt •Mcajie the 
just anger of God. Tliougli the brand of Cnin on thi'it iirow mav uot lu 
apiwrent to tho eyea of m-iilals, to the eye of the Kternal it is nt pla'iu *s thu 
sun at UDon b to tu. Let tlivm bide in the solitude of a cavern, or even iu 



log] 



ill be HO mierifice lo yuu — you have 
. and you will enjoy the couscloUi- 
good example lo tho><e who need it. My 
1 this favour.' Aud Ufore the victim could 
frame an excuse or murmur a remoiistnuice, he found himself on his 
knees, repealing the wonls of the pleilge, luid on rising up, he was a 
Matbewite, enrolled iu the ranks of leiiiperauce, with u silver luedid 
hanging ruuud his neck— the same medaf wliich liis captor bsrl worn 
u moment lieforu. Meet him iu a coitch or train ; meet hiui in Ihe 
street ; vixit hini, or be visited by him ; it was all the mnie— lliei^ 
was no emipe, even for those vho, lo iixe their own wunl-s ' did not 
rw|iiin: the pledge,' or ' hud no occasion for it'. In (light alone was 
there protection fium the wiles of one who was as well ven«(l in the arts 
of the recruiting sergeant as in the duties and reriwii'ibillties of chief 
and leader. Numbers of innocent boys and girU gladly did as Li- 
required cif them, fur the enjoyment of a holiday, or the pi*i>>ew>iiin of 
a picture-book or a doll ; and if it vrere said that l.liK<:t ■««. ^u». Mx-af^ 
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valnt in converts of this clase, Father Mathew would reply, * I prt-ftr 
ttiem tn all othetn. Besides, they will be men and women one of those 
dayi. It is on the yonth of the coantry I place my chief dependence.' 
And thonxaiids of silver medals, and hundreds of thousands of the ordi- 
nary medals, did these young teetotallers coat hiui who valued theit 

For his young 'lady friends he had an appeal which was generally 
irresistible :— 'Surely, my dear child, yoa cannot refuse to do glory to 
Godi You know not what may be the salutary inQuunce of your 
example in prfserving poor weak creaturea from misery and crime. To 
save otheiH Irom temptation is to do glory to Ood ; and surely, my dear, 
you, who were io religiously brought up, cannot refuse to do that.' Down 
on her knees went the young girl thus appealed to. And in this minner 
did the temperance leader swell the ranks of his society, and extend its 
influence among the educated and wealthy classes of the community. 

'Once A teetotaller, for ever a teetotaller,' was Father Klathew's de- 
claration and policy. No miser ever clutched his golden coin with a 
more eager grasp than did Father Mathew his teetotallers. It was with 
a pautive sense of pain that he became conscious of the desertion or hnck- 
■liding of a single lollower. He mourned over the loss of a stray sheep, 
and never rested till he had followed it into the wilderness of temptation, 
and brought it back, and placed it safely in the fold. There was one in- 
fallible mode by which the good man's temper might at any moment be 
mfBed. That was by returning him the card and medal, thereby 
formally seceding from the society, and renouncing the practice of 
temperance. He could retain his composure against open attack or 
malignant imputation, and no human being ever so readily forgave hi? 
enemies as he did ; but to lay down the meoal, and tell him that you no 
longer intended to adhere to ' temperance '—which meant total abstin- 
ence — was an offence for which he had no patience, and scarcely any for- 
giveness. 

A gentleman calle<l on him one day, at his honse in Cove Street, and 
no sooner did Father Mathew hear his well-known voice than he hurried 
down stairs to welcome him. ' My dear sir, I am delighted and proud 
to meet yon, and glad to see you looking so well.' ' Indeed, Father 
Mathew, I am not at all so well as I appear to be,' replied his friend, in 
dolorous tones. ' I am very sorry to near it, my dear air ; perhaps you 
work too hard t ' ' I do, sir, work pretty hard ; but it is not that that in- 
jures ue ; the fact is. Father Mathew, it's the — lemonade.' ' The lemon- 
ade, my dear I — what lemonade)' 'The lemonade, sir, that I drink 
after dinner— it doesn't agree with my atomacb.' 'Well, my dear, then 
don't drink it You can have coffee instead ; and good water is whole- 
somer than anything else.' It then appeared that the gentleman had 
come to resign his pledge ; at which intelligence the grief of Father 
Matbew waa excessive, for be dreaded the influence which this example 
might have on others. He entreated and implored ' his old and much- 
loved friend, whom he had known from childhood,' to take back his 
medal, and ' not abandon the good and holy cause'; but the much-loved 
fiiend was inexorable, explaining at the same time his conscientious 
belief that, from the peculiarly delicate nature of his constitution, and, 
in fact, intricate construction of his stomach, he required the mild 
stimulant of at least one tumbler of punch in the twenty-four hours. 
' Then, sir, you may go and drink a bucketful of it everv day of your 
life,' said Father Mathew, losing all patience, and turning tiis hack upon 
the victim of lemonade. For months after Father Mathew could not 
afford a civil wotii to the backslider, for his fall was as the fall of a lower ; 
but the indignation died away in time, and the deserted leader could 
even laugh pleasantly at tlie sad effects of aerated beverages upon n de- 
licate constitution. 

The writer had dined and spent tbe evening with Father Mathew, and 
at nine o'clock was about leaving the house, being escorted to the door 
by his polite boat ; but just as be was bidding him adieu, there appeared 
in the doorway a great strapping fellow, more than six feet in stjiture. 
' Let me «e« who this is,' said Father Mathew. ' Well, my dear, what ia 
it you want ? ' wiid he to the countryman ; ' [lerhaps you deaire to take 



Tliere might someliinea lie wen a (lying pledge-breaker, punned by 
one of the clerks or by a volunteer, rushing down Drinan Street — 
which was immediately opposite the well-known dwelling In Cove 
Street — or down Cove Street, and Father Mathew watching the chaae 
from the window or the street door. It occasionally happened that a 
head was popped inside the piirlour door, and that a clink of some hard 
substance on the floor followed the words-' there 'tis for ye — I'm done 
withitanvhow;' andaruablowanlstheatreetdoor would b«irwitneM to 
the fact tnat an audacious deserter was about escaping, having, aa it 
were, flung down hia firelock before the face of his commander. Away 
the brave Donnelly would rush in pursuit, aided, perhaps, by aome 
sturdy son of temperance who happened to be in the parlonrat tbe time ; 
and if the culprit was overtaken and captured, and Father Hathew in 
the way, speedy repentance and prompt pardon were the result j hut it 
as frequently occurred that the plan of escape had bowi too well 
matored, ana that means had been taken to home pursuit, and prevent 
the possibility of capture. There was also a more simple and less 
perilous mode of givmg up the pledge, which was largely availed of 
This waa by slipping the card or the medal nnder the hall door, or into 
the letter-box, or even sending it through the poat-office j and to this 
safer mode of abandoning the cause, and ' taking to strong drink," the 
dread of meeting Father Mathew, and encountering his anger, in- 
duced many to liave recourse. But when, wretched and woe-begone, 
with tattered clothes and pale faces, the deserters returned, litUv 
a week's debauch, there was no anger to dread— they knew that 
compassion and tenderness were always awaiting the poor penitent 
proifiml. Truly, there was more joy in that parlour at the return of 
one drunkard than at the enrolment of ninety-nine sober, who hart 

The original pledge did not contain a clause against ' cordials '; and, 
ere long, the evil of the omission was made apparent in a very in- 
jurious manner. A new trade sprang into existence, nnder the shadow 
and protection of the Temperance Society, and the practice of cordial 
drinking became but too general. 

' Pat, said a gentleman to hia servant, who was oscillating on his legs 
in a strange manner, 'you have been drinking. Why, tbe man it 
drunk ! ' 'Me drunk, sir ! and I temperate those four years ! ' said 
Pat, in a wrimged and reproachful tone. ' Well, if you ar'n't drank, I 
never saw a dmnken man in my life — that's all.' ' Sir, I'm temperate,' 
said Pat, who had at the same lime to dutch the edge of the sidebcnni 
to save himself irom an unset. ' Tell me, Pat, my poor fellow, trftoi 
have you been taking that diiagreed with you ao ? ' enquired his master, 
with an air of intense aolicilude. ' Well, then, sir. 111 tell yon no lie ; 
'tis them cordiahi— the divil's cure to them for cordials !— indeed, I'm 
sure and certain there's poison in them, for I can't ketch a hoult of »i 
thing that it doean't slip out of iny hand ; and it gives a 
to manage my legs, that's going under me, all the same 
cripple. Bad luck to you lor cordials ! ' 
iw, poor Pat was the type 
1 induce them to break tiii 
whisky, porter, ale, or other 'strong'drink'— freely indulged in „__t 
after all, was much the some thing ; for whisky wua the hose and chief 
ingredient of these ' cordialH, fruit liquors, and the like,' against which 
Father Mathew now protested with all his energy. At a meeting near 
Blarney, in the year 1842, he referred to this too common practice of 
cordial drinking, and also to the medical dispensation in the original 
pledge— which, as his own statement proves, was liberty availed of bv 
not a few of hU followers ;— 

There is one subject which I must partimilarly call your attention to, and I 
caution you against making use of those siiarps ot Satan, ttnipcrauoe cordials, 

"" " * '« moimfflotured or comiiouniled without the aid of whisky of 

1 i...„ .,;.! .- rtii...,. Cromwell, ' SliaU 

to ba devoured by 

jiledgc oiKiily, for he then 



n; 



would break li 



pledge. If so, jou will do a good work, and God will bless you for 
liding temptation. No cood ever came from strong drink, niy dear. 



the 

either to body c* soul.' The poor cuuntrj'man neemwi terribly 
l>arraB:ied, and fumbled something between his lingers. ' Kneel down, iny 
dear, and repeat the words of the pledge after me,' «iid the priest. 
' Tisu't that 1 want, yer reverence — 'tis to give it up,' ' Give it up !— 
yoti surely don't mean to break yonr solemn pledge and to become a 
ilrunkaid ! thundered tlie indignant temperance leader. ' No, yer 
reverence ; but 1 am not well in my health, and the docther says I'd 
Wtter b« afther giving up the pledge— ond here's the kard and middle.' 
Saying this, the countryman ming them both on the table in the little 
parlour, and made a rapid movement towanls the door; but before 
lie had reached tlie door, rather Slnthew seized him by Inith shoulders, 
and treated him to a downright hearty I'hake, saving, ' Oo away—go 
away, vou great big booby 1 What a shame to think that a iiuin of 
your iiie can't do without strong drink t Don't t«;ll me of your doittors 
— I know bettor— you dont wont whisky or jiorter- 1 don't want 
them. Go, sir ! you will he one day sorry for your foolishness.' And 
he shoveil the recreant into the street, down which the poor fellow Hed, 
as jf tiie i}i^^ oS mwaoK were yelping at hia beets. 



would be a base iiledgi-breaker ; but a man who drinks' those eo'rdiiUa ia 
only a base pi wloi- breaker, but also a hvjiocrite. 'iliere was a diHiieasa 
idaoeil in tlie jiUJjjb, that the use of spirits would b« allovnl for medical pur- 
iKwra, but wIh'ii I lutroduncd that clause I had no idea thnt a niau in perfvet 
liraltk o-uiild hiive a doctors ceHilicatu ill his pocket, and then i-oiisider 
hiiiiselraulliuHiini to tukvuiiir and |iuuch at Ilia dinner; but my inlcntion wis, 
that he shuuld bring his |ireijcri|itioii to mi ai«)ilii*ar>- or druggist, and any- 
Iliiiig he wisbiil to give dim lie was pcriklly wi-lcoinc to takf. I have now 
in my iKtwession a certificate from a doctor, not forty miles from where we 
are at prewiit, given to a jiig-jobbor, who could not do his buniness without a 
glass, and also another given to a carman, who wished to take a.gtass in the 
uioiiiing, and another in the cvtiiiiig, every day he went to Cork. 

Tlienceforward, Father Miilhew might be heard announcing at the 
very top of his voice, and high above tlic heads of kneeling crowds, that 
the pledge included 'cider, cordials, fruit liquors, and the like'— th« 
latter comprebenoive word being rather sung than i-poken, and pro- 
nounced as if it were spelled ' loike '. 

RehiiBfes and backslidingi were among the trials to which the tem- 
perance leader was subjected, and which, for the time, hod a moat de- 
1^ effect on a mind that, olways seimtive, was occasionidly t%A. 
« „f !».:„„ „. — II 'in..... jjjg ],g^ rqtaced 



It be had his hours of consolation as well. "Iliiu 
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vithin liim as be reMJTed acconnta <^ the progreM of tempeiance in 
ili ;iiuit parts of the world — America or Indier-or when he received in- 
vitiition« from Scotland uid Ensland, tad slao from the United States, 
expreflaed in the ino«t flstterint; lanKnaK^, uid giring gjoviug evidence 
of the epread and tnnmph of bis beloved caote. 

Nor WW Father Matfaew, humble and modest aa he was, at all insen- 
■ible to the eloquent praiiea of a well-written address, a gracefully- 
penned letter, or a bappf speech. It was not hia vanitj that was 
flattered— it waa hia heart that was touched. Never wob testimouf 
■0 acceptable as when it did juitice to bi:i motives, — fur there were, 
alaa t too monj who qnestbned their purity and diainterestadness, not- 
withstondine that be, with bia own hiuid, hod itruck down the 
DToaperity orbia own family. Coming from those who differed from 
nim in religious faith, these testimoniea were atill more acceptable 
to his haraa^iid mind, which naturally sympathised with hia jaded 
frame. 

Thackeray, who certainly waa no hero-woiahipper, hore a just and 
discriminating testimony to the character of Father Mathew, whom he 
happily hit off in hia ' Iriah Sketch Book ', The age of Father Mathew 
at the time he was sketched by the author of ' Vanity Fair ' was not 
tWD-ancI -forty, as he supposed it was, but two-and-fifty. The difference 
wns in reality, not in Ibe appearance ; for he did not look a day older 
than the age tjien attributed to him : — 

On the day we arrived at Cork, and as the panengera descended from the 
'drag,' a stout, handsome, honest-lookiiis man, of some two-and-foHy yeara, 
was jUMing by, and received a nmober of buwa from the crowd around. It 
was Theobald Mathew, with whose face a thonnaDi! little print-shop windows 
had already rendered me bmiliar. He shook hands with the master of the 
rsrriasu very cordially, and just as cordially with the master's coachman, a 
diacijiTe of temperance, as at least half Ireland is at present. There is nothing 
icuiarkable in Ur. Mathew's mauuer, except tliat it is exceedingly simple, 
hearty, and manly, and that he does not wear the downcast, demure look 
which, I know not why, certainly characterises the chiefpart of tbe gentlemen 
of his profession. lie is almost the only man, too, that I have met in Ireland, 
who, in speaking of publir mailers, did not talk as a partisan. With the 
state of the country, of landloni, tenant, and peasantry, he seemed to be 
uioat curiously and intimately acquainted; speaking of their wants, difTerences, 
and the mtaiui of bettrriug thein, with tlio minuttvt practical knowledge. 
And it was impossible, in hearing him, to know, but from previous acijuaitit- 
ance, whether he ass Wliig or Tory, Catholic or Pratestsnt Hia knowledge 
of the people is prodigious, and their confidence in him as great ; and what a 
touching attsclinient that is whiih these poor felluws show to anyone who has 
(heir cause at heart, evtn to anyone who ssys he hss I Avoiding all jAolitiial 
imeations, no man seems more eagir than ho for the practical imnroTtmcut d[ 
thia country. Leases and rvuts, Tarmlng improvements, reading societies, 
music societies, he was full of these ; and of his schemes of temperance above 
all. He never misses a chsnce of making a convert, and has hia hand ready 
and a pledge iu bis pocket for sick or poor. One of his disciples, in a Uvcry- 
coat, came into the room with a ttay ; Ur. Alsthew rtcojpiLsed him, and 
ahook him by the hand directly ; so he iliu with the strangers, who were 
prearnted to htm ; and not with a courtly jiopuluity-hunting air, but as it 
aeamed, for sheer hearty kinducu and a desire to do everyone good. When 
breakfast was done (he took but one cup of tea, and says that, from having 
been a great consumer of tea and refreshing liijuids before, a smsll cup of tea, 
and one glass of water at dinner, now serve nim for his day's bcrcragel, he 
took the ladies of our party to ace his burying- ground, a new snd liaiidFoms 
cemetery, lying a little way out of the town, and where, thank Cod t I'rDtrs- 
tanta and Catholics may lie together withont clergymen ijuarrelliiig over their I 

Invitations flowed in upon Father Muthew from various places in 



Early in the year 1B42 he received a griitifying 
address from the ladies of Ftlinburgh, signed by 2,000 fair petitionere, 
who prayed him to commence his iironiistd niission in Scotland in its 
capitoL Invitations from many otner places in Scotland were received 
likewise about the same time ; to one of whicb^from Oreenock — he 

The only regret I feel is in consequence of the imnoasibility of my SxinK at 
present a period for my journey to Bi-olland. It would afford me great jdeuure 
[o hasten the time ; but I must tint linal the deep and festering wounds of the 



of Ireland was in a state of constant activity, and during which were 
held, in almost every part of the island, meetings and demonstrations 
tmsurpasaed in their magnitude and significance. Father Uuthew bad, 
on a hundred different occasions, proclaimed, and most tiuly, that bis 
society was unsectarian and unpolitical, and that temperance bad nothing 
whatever to do with politics or polemics ; tbongh be welt knew at (bu 
same time, that nearly nine-tenths of tboHe who hod token the pledge at 
liis hands were Re|>ealera, more or lei<s advanced in their opinions, and 
that there wan another man in Ireland who divided ibeir admiration and 
affection with himself — and that man was Daniel O'ConnelL If 
Father Matbewwere ever so much inclined to interfere with the political 
belief or action of his fullowera, be was too prudent to think uf carryinc 
his inchnation into practice i for be well knew that, however great and 
deserved was his in&ueiice, and however much be woa loved and 
venerated by the moss of his countrymen, still, if he attempted to im- 
pose restraint or check upon their free action, tbev would have bunt 
Ibe bonds of allegiance tu his moral leadership, and openly diaregarded 
bia admonitiona, or even his commands. What he could do, in u 
matter ao full of delicacy and indeed of peril, be did — namely, to in- 
duce (he members of the tempetance reading-rooms, to refrain from 
turning their rooms into political meeting- places, and to withhold their 
bonds, if possible, Irom being preeeut at political gatherings. In the 
former, he very much succeeded ; but with the bauds his task waa far 
more diUicult, and much less succesafuL Father Uathew never supposed 



that a 



relinquish bis natural interest in nulitica merely 
' ' ' ■ - > - []^gj (jjg fji^j gf j^ wearing a 



to hasten 
Iriab people. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



Desires to keep free of Politics— O'Connell a Teetotaller- The Raster Vm- 
esMion of 1S42— The liberator and the A)>ostla— Tom Olewitl's K(«ech— 
The iltraoger's Evidence — L'haracterislic Incident — Father Uathew's 
C<»uiderat«Dess. 

To keep the temperance cause free from the slightest connection with 
the poQtica of the day, was one of Father Mathew's most anxious 
dexirea ; and we doubt if, among the many aniivlica couseiiuent upon 
hia position as the leader of a great movement, there was one which 
preued so heavily npon htm as that which he felt upon this head. To 
those who remeniber the period, from 1640 to 1845, it is well known 
that it was one of intense political excitement, when the public mind 



because he relinquished strong drink, 

medal waa to change bia whole nature. He was lullj aware that, 
their homes, in tlieir workabcipti, and In their rooms, bia followera read 
other than temperance speeches ; and that there were few among those 
who received him at all timea with such genuine demonstrations of respect 
end affection, whose blood was not stirred by the hery accents of 
that great tribune, whose voice waa so often heard with delight by his 
country men. 

Though takinc no part whatever in politics. Father Mathew was still 
proud to kiiuw that his in&uence was felt in the jwlitical affitation of 
the day, and was thoroughly appreciated by O'Connell, fur this reason 
-that' enormous multitudes of people, who assembled at the call of the 
political leader, were held in perfect restraint by the controlling inSuence 
of the moral leader ; aiul that many thousands of tlie full-grown popu- 
lation of Ireland out together, in various places and at different timea, 
iu all seasons and imder all circumstance^ and that no one instance of 
outrage or riot ever JustiAed the interfereuce of the watchful and jealous 
authorities. Large builiea of men, young and old, came from lon^ 
distances to the places of meeting, and returned to their homes anil 
occupalioua with a peaceablcness and good order that were amongst llie 
most striking fcntures of that wondrous political ajfitation u bicb seemed 
to rouite the whole manhood of at least llirce provinces of the kingdom. 
If O'Couiiell Were enabled to keep in ihtcL uu excitable and anient 
]ie<>ple, whom be had InHamed tu the liigbcHt point by vimous of iutuiv 
]iii>eiH:riU and lui]>pincss, of glory and grandeur tu their eouutiy, a« the 
rexutt of that le^dslalive indejiendence which he assured them, and 
which he no douUat the time believed, they could oblain.it wasthroa^th 
the aid of Falber Mathew that be did so ; for though UX'ounell might 
have successlully imposed total abhiiuence Irom all kindit of 
intoiicatiug drinks npon his conntrymeu for a week or for a month, na 
was dune during the Clure election, on which Catholic Emancipation 
mainly turned, it would have been impinHible for him to have ini)>ose<l, 
it upon tliem for any considcruble lime. And bad he to deal with a 
people liable to dmiikeuness, und then.'t'ore rife for disorder an<l tumult, 
he never cuuld have guided his followers for so many reon within the 
narrow paths of obedience to the law, respect for the aaciedness of 

fropcriy, and undeviatiug adherence to the doctrine of 'moral force', 
t wus to t'atlier Mathew that O'Connell was uuunly inilehleil for the 
peace and good order that so signally nuirked Ihow great gatheriii;,^ 
which inspired the apprehension of the guvemnient of llie ilay, and the 
wonder of these who reganlod them with the iuten-at or the curiosity 
of alrangera. Independently, then, of the good wlijch temperance con- 
ferral on the peoide in (heir individual cii|iacity, and of the greater 
industry and higher morality it promoted, O Council cherished it as a 
means to bia own ends — the accomplishment uf the object which 
retjuired a thoroughly ubedieut and docile people to lead. And only 
in a country elevated and purilied by hatbcr Mathew's nreachinK 
cuuld the political triliuiie have found that thor>UKbly obedient and 
docile people. Hence U'Cunnell aided, au far as he couhl, the moral 
movement of the day. 

Tlittt O'Connell waa impressed, even at an early period, with the 
gravity of the movement, and the hold which temperance had taken 
upon the minds of his countrymen, we have an interesiing evidence in 
the fifih volume of Ouia.t's 'History of My Times'. Atadinner party 
nl the house of Sir. and Mra. Stanley (now Lonl and Lady Stanley of 
Aldeiley], ou the 8th of April, 1840, the French Staleaman met the 
Irish tribune, whose eonvenvition be thus recorda :— 

He spoke much ; he detailed the progm« of trniperance in Ireland ; the 
dmnkaids were disappearing liv iboUHsiuLi— the tasle for regular habits and 
more refined mannen aitvaueed in prnporiion aa iuebriety recnled. K<i ««• 
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Bxpnued thtt (lightett donbt. I uked him whether thin v 



idressing himaelf 



calling me to witness the imiirove*! Toitune or 

1- I retired lowajchi miduight, andma 

rrounded by four cabinet miiiiBters 

ud Etb or i:x ladies of rank, who liitened to htm mth » mixture, somewhat 

comic, of cariositj and pride, of defereace and disdain. 

O'Connell was sincere in hie advocacj of t«inperanc« ; and the beet 
proof of his Biaceritf ti the fout that, fur a consideriLbU time, he gave up 
altogether the lue of wine, which he had enjoyed in moderation. And 
it wu not until he had t^en iniperativelj ordered bj his medical 
adviser to Tesume hia former practice of using wine as a stimulant, 
Bpecially ueceasary in his cas^ that he did MX 

Perhaps O'Connell thought he was coDferringaMBnal favour on Father 
Uatbew when he publicly announced, at the uantu weekly meetinf; in 
Conciliation Hall, in Dublin, that on the following Monday — Easter 
Monday, the 28th of March, 1M2 — he was to join the temperance 
procession which was to take place in Cork on that day. Bat Father 
Mathew, though he may have regarded the visit of the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin as a compliment, certainly did not look on it in the light of a 
favour ; and if he could have prevented the anuonncement of the visit 
by any sacrifice on his part, he would willingly have made that saeri- 
fic<^ and simply for this reason — that he was honestly sincere in his 
deaiie to keep the temperance movement free from the least connec- 
tion with politics, and that he felt that O'Connell'a presence on such 
an occasion, and in so marked and conspicuous a manner, would 
•ariously compromise his personal reputation, and injure the cause in 
certain quarters from which he had received valuable eoqntenance, and 
even practical assistance. If Father Mathew could, by any pnssibility, 
or on any pretence, have adjourned the procession, or cot rid of it 
altogether, he certainly would have done so ; but Easter Monday was 
the day specially devoted to such demonstrations, and the temperance 
societies througnout an extensive district of the country had already 
mode their preparations for taking part in it There was no help for 
it now, and therefore the beat thina to he done was to put a good face 
on the matter, which he accordinglv did. 

Whatever the feelings with whicn Father Mathew received the an- 
nouncement of O'Connell's intended presence on Easter Monday, the 
delight of the people was excessive ; they thonght only of the nieasure 
of beholding their beloved 'Liberator' on an occasion so full of joy 
and exultation. The idea of seeing the two men whem they most loved 
and admired walking together in the same procession, gratified their 
attachment to their political leader, who had emancipated their altars, 
and to theit moral leader, who haa brought happiness to their homes. 
Great, then, was the joy which the announcement of O'Connell's 
intended visit spread through the now blended ranks of Temperance 
and repeal. 

O'Connell arrived in Cork on Saturday, the 2eth of March, and on the 
following morning he edified the congregation of the church in which 
he parformed his devotions, by his fervour and pie^ ; for O'Connell was 
profoundly attached to his faith, and eompliea with its solemn obliga- 
tiona with the most devout reverence. 

The great event of the following day was described the same 
evening in a local newspaper ; and as the sketch was written at the 
moment, it will now — twenty-three yeats after — afford the reader a 
piore vivid picture of what a temperance procession was in those days 
than any description which memory could supply. We omit a long 
list of the different societies, with local descriptions and allnsions, which 
could not be understood by the qeneral reader ; and it is only neces- 
sary to say that the societies, 07 in number, were accompanied by 41 
bonds, and that the strength of these societies ranged from SO merobera, 
the lowest, to 700 members, the highest The average number was 
from ISO to 200— making, on the whole about 10.000 persons, 
actually walking in procession. With this statement we snail allow the 
writer of the following sketch* U> describe one of the most remarkable, 
and certainly one of the most memorable, of the t«mperanc« demon- 
strations of that period : — 

From an early hour in the morning, which was rather threateniuK and in- 
clined to njn, tuE city was thronged with i ' ' 
;icipated spectacle, 
" ■' "Fery 

„ - -- , lofi , 

thousands pouiw in from neighbouring towns and districts of the country, or 
even from places so far distant as thirty or forty miles. Long before the time 
appointed for starting, the vast area of the Com Market was densely crowded 
with various societies, each headed by its band of twenty or even thirty 
musicians, the members dressed with scarfs, blue, pink, or green, of Irish 
manafacturo, and holding a long white wand decorated with coToureii ribbons 
or laureL Before the several sociotiea was Irame a fla<{ or banner, generally 
with the name of the particular room to which they belonged ; some having 
painted on them an appropriate device or allegorical representation, and, in 
many coses, a fuU-length figure of the Apostle himself. 

At the hour of eleven, the procession began to move slowly from the Com 

Market, over Anglesea Bridge, down the South Mall, along the farade, and up 

■Fnatba 'CaikBumlngr'oltlisiuiwila]'. 



arly hoi 

. ., the ci , 

■a behold the ai 



wofMAtr and 
>tor or Apoatls 



Great George Street, the Western Road, and so thrni^ the mnte wttled on 
soma weeks previously. When it bad proceeded as for •* the Coanty Clob 
House, it was met by the Lord Mayor of Dublin, who came to join Father 

Mathew. Their greeting was warm and affectionate. 

The scene which followed it might be possible to imagine, hot is oertainly 
im|ioasiblB to describe. Who could tell of the wild joyous shout that mat tlis 
very air as the two great men of Ireland, the political and the moral emanei- 

Jatois of her people, met together I The eacemess — the ezdaniatioiis ot 
slight — the rushings forward to snatch a look at both — the rapture and 
enthusiasm of that moment — are beyond our poor powers of description ■ In a 
short time after, Thomas Lyons, our own Mayor, accompanied by sevaial re- 
Bpectable gentlemen and merchants, joined the procession. Another slrant 
welcomed his arrival. Father Mathew then walkM, with the Lord Mayor on 
one side, and the Mayor of Cork on the other. Every window was crowdad 
withhri"^ — - -" '^ ■'- ' ■ > '■ > ■ '■--'- .--..- 

balustrade, ^ . . . 

delighted beings, who cb'^ered with all their might as the Liberator m , 
came in view. As the procession was passing the house of Dr. finllen, on uie 
South Mall, in a window of which sat the Uight Reverend Dr. Mar}^y, the 
leaden halted, whereupon every man raised his hat in respect for our vener- 
able and beloved Bishop, while loud and continued cheers echoed from ten 
thousand voices. His lordship, who seemed visibly affected at this teatimoDy 
of affectionate respect, blessed the thousands before him, and bowed with an 
Bpi>earance of great feeling. In whatever street there was a temperance 
ruailing-room, there was an arch of green boughs spanning its lotadth from 
bouse to house. Banners, emblems, garlsnds of flowers, paintings of voriona 
kiudii, busts of Father Mathew, and allegorical devices, decorated the walla 
and windows of the several rooms before wnich tlie procession passed. 

The Lai'd Mayor separated from the procession at the end of Lancaster Quay, 
when be knelt down and received the bteasiug of Father Mathew, amiiist the 
rapturous cheeriiigs of the countless spectators. Ilia lordabip then departed in 
cumpaoy with the Mayor of Cork. 

Aitei mari:hiiig through the various streets marked out by the arranging 
committee, the vaut body of people arrived at the terminus, the Com Martlet 
about three o'clock, when, after having cheered several times, they quietly hs- 
parated with the moat adiairable order. 

Thus terminated the demonstration which inspired Father Mathew 
with 80 much anxiety ; but his labours, which had been interrupted by 
the procession, might be said to h;ive recommenced with its terminaUon 
-^for during the remainder of the day, and until an advanced period of 
the night, he was nnccasindy at work, administering the pledge — vast 
numbers of people, from the country as well as belonging to the city, 
having been influenced to join the society, as much through the eiite- 
uieiit of the day as by the practical lesson taught in the good dothee, 
healthy appearance, and happy countenances of those who walked in 

The pride and exultation of the teetotallers themselves will be beet 
expressed in the words of a working man, a prominent member of one 
of the most famous temperance moms of the city. The excellent man 
who spoke these words at a meeting held In the Globe Lone Room on 
the same night, is now no more ; but, so long as he lived, be continued 
to be a staunch supporter of the cause, from which he derived much 
personal benefit and no little fame : for Tom Blewitt was a welcotne 
guest at every 'festival' held in Cork. On this occasion he was 
dressed in the nandsome uniform of the band of the room of whieh he 
was a member. It ma^ be mentioned that, among the band* that 
accompanied the procession of the day, there were several that woi« 
really naudaonic uniforms — some, like that of Globe Lane Room,pui«l; 
military ; others fanciful, with national colours or devices, ^uiy a 
senatoi in St. Stephen's would be happy to possess Tom Blewitt's 
facility of speakinu ; for Tom, as bis odmireis justly boasted, could 
throw off a speech at a moment's notice, and without the possibility 
of preparation. It was thus that the working shoemaker of Cork res- 
ponded to the call of the chairman : — 

a your time by making ei 

jtv. Dot will at once say, mat l nt — '"'' ' * — '' 

thisn: 

— 1 fe- . . . , . 

I have been one of the humblest instruments of raising my fallen country to 
that proud position intended for her by nature and by natui-e's God. Is there 
anyone, I ^, who possesses a spark of true feeling, who thinks with the mind 
of an Iriabman or a Catliotic, that will not lend his every energy to advance 
this cause, until all Ireland ahall stand up in the ranks of regeneration ) I 
hope tliat the pride which animates me this evening will continue to animate 
me until the close of my earthly existence. On the hill which overlooks the 
City Jail, a triHiug delay caused the [irocession to halt. I looked over the 
dark and massive walls of that prison, and then gaied on the eountleai 
thousands who Sled beneath ma in giand anay, and 1 thought if it had not 
hoen for Father Mathew, and the noble work of hia hands, how many of thoaa 
whom I then saw before me in happiness, tn virtue, and independence, would 
be solitary mourners in the cells or that prison ! 1 thought how many deserted 
wives and children would crowd around its door, weeiiing in bitterness tad 
despair. I reflected that, were it not for temperance, how many would have 
been guilty inmates of its dungeons — how many would have rattled the con- 
vict'a chain, or fallen riclimsto the offended laws of their country. I thought 
this, and I asked myself — was there man, woman, or child, who wonld put 
forth a hand to check this j/reat work, that will eventually lessen the inmates 
of the priaon and the workhoose, banish the convict hulks, and close np our 
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yeiul wnli'ineiitii T My ftiand«, if Jim tea nti'h o ppTson, mark himu an 
•Mmy to bin couotr; Bad hu kind — on* who, lik* • Mcond Nero, would «tab 
ths wotub that gsvB him birth I 

On the fuUuwing evening an interest iii^ muvliiit: took pUce, nt which 
Father Mathcw waa preseut It wna held in the Churth Street Room, 
on the occasioQ of a number of emiijrantj— S40 in all — beinc enter- 
tained previous to their depMlure for New Brunswick, in the ship 
'Clyde . Father ATatJiuw was Hurrounded, aa he freijuently was, bj 
nionj of the leudinft citizens, and eupporled b^ bis moiit zealous and elo- 
quent assiiBtantB. Whether it was from weariness, or the necessity for 
renerve, he appeared reluclunt to speak ; and in answer to hia own 
ii^Uiie, which was mentioned in glowinf; terms, and received with more 
tban ordinary enthusiiisui, he said but a fi.'W words, which are siTcn 
principally U} show how he had been employed durbg the whole of 
that day ; — 

It is unnMCSsary for me to allude to the encomiunu that have been made npon 
me ; I know that the ijieakeTS Lava drawn them from their own hearts, pure 
and onresttsineJ. There are many here who have witnessed the progress of 
the temperance cause, from the time I planted the grain of mustard -seed, until 
it has grown into the mighty tree under which so many thouaanda have found 
repose. But if I allude to Che progress of the cause, I am so ideotitied with 
it that anything I may say may be congidered egotism, t will leave it then 
to other pereons. I do not lay any claim to eloquence, nor have 1 had time to 
vrtite a speech, for since half.paet aii o'clock this momlDg I have been occit- 
]>ied in adiiiinisteruig tbe plvUge, and whatever pleasure you might have 
enjoyed from listeuing to • prepared speech from me, I am certain that yon 
would be better pleased to know thut 1 bad been so occupied. 

William Uutia cams out with pecaliai force on that occasion, and 
added the camel to his list of illustrious water-drinkere, which already 
included the race-horse, the liou, and the elephant He again nlluded 
to the feeling of personal relief which he esperience*! in April, 1H38, 
when he felt the load of the te[ii[)erance cause lifted from off his 
ehouldeia and placed on those of * hie friend the Apostle ' — for William, 
suber (joaker as he was, fell into the habit of the day, and called Father 
Mathew the ' Apostle,' just as other* did, William declared that there 
was not a circumstance which happened on the previous day that could 
offend the most fastidious. 

Tbe health of Captain Pkstreath, uf the good ship ' Cl};de,' was 
pleilKed in flowing cups — of tea ; and his speech, short and sailor-like, 
IS vcuuable as the testimony of a di>>iuU:rested and unprejudiced wit- 
He could not (he said) allow himself to be seated without offering hit 
opinion on the tem[teianue muTunient. He cauiu tu the iiort of Cork, after 
bring four yeara absent from it, and was not prepared to meet the change that 
had taken place. On comiug into the harlwur, he was boanled by a pilot, 
whom be invitvd to dinner ; ^luring the dinner, he asked him to take a drink 
of ale, but he said, ' he could not, for he was a teetotal man, and one uf Mr, 
Uathew's eociety'. He (the captain) asked him was it posaiblo that a Cork 
bilot could be aslathewitel and he was told by the pilot Ibst be was one, and 
lor fifty fruiueas he would not drink ale. Neit came the b-wtmen, who luid 
thej woiad take me in for such and such a sum ; and bow different was their 
roanner theti, compared with when they used to drink ths 'calamity «*t«r I' 
It was apleatuteto cuom into the port of Cork under Che present ciicwnstances. 
Oti his landing he waa not prtiiared to witness tlie siglit he did witness ; fvr 
thonab he bod been in the five quarters of the world, be never witnessed 
anytliing of such iinportauce as the procesBion of Ihu previous day. 

That procession was a costly one to Father Mathew. A considerable 
number of the societies and bands had come distances of 20, of 30, and 
even of 40 mile*. As many as 700 people had walked in from Kinsale. 
Large numbers had also come from Dunmauway, from Milstreet, and 
from Mitchelslown. Now these people were dlmost eicluaively of the 
clasa that lived by the labour of their hands ; and the very effort which 
ihey maile to dress for such an occasion, and to prepare for such a 
journey, was a severe drain upon their scanty resources. Hnmanity as 
well aa poLcy would h^ve suggested to anyone in Father UiUhew's 

C'tion that some consideratiou should he shown tu these poor people ; 
the prompting of his own generous and thoughtful nature impelled 
him to a liberality towards them which might be fully termed muni- 
ficent, but which, by those who did not thoroughly understand the man 
ur appreciate his position, was designated as foolish and wanton ei- 
Iravagtuice. The temperance leader liad in bim much of the spirit of 
the luiishts of old. To him, as to them, muuey was the least of the 
Ijoodi oflife i and no conqueror in the toumameut ever scattered largeu 
so profusely among the applauding commonalty as Father Mathew 
Bcattered ailvcr and gold among his humble followers. Thus it was that 
these temperance demcautiations, which indicated the proureaa and the 
triumph of the cause, formed a seriotu item in his ezpenoitnre, and a 
b«avy drain upon hia exchequer. 

It waa about thi« time that the following rather strange incident oc- 
cnrred. Father Mathew bad been inWted to preach fur some clmrity, 
*i)u afterwards administer the pledge in a certain locality. A gentleman 
reaiding in the n^gbbourbood, «liose name baa probably been since 
Leud of in the Cout of Encumbered Estitva, iuviludhim to his place, 
where be treated him with that hospitality and distinctiua which w«re 
alike hououiiig to tbe hoM and the eueet. Father Uatbew waa to aleep 



I at this gentleman's house, and to be diiven next day in bis carriage to 
the pbice of meeting. At the appointed time on the following day the 

I carnage was at the door ; and having taken his leave of the lailiea of 
the family, he set out iu company with his host. The two gentlemen 
passed the time agrteably, n.< the well-appiinted carriaae rolled smoothly 
along, drawn by u pair of fine and spirited horses. They had arrived 
within a mile or so of the appointed place, when there was a sudden 
stop. Father Mathew at once looked out, and saw two or three rather 
pour-looking men, one of them as if holding the horees' heads, and the 
others at Che aide of the carriage. Believing tiem to be enthusiastic 
followers, who desired to anticiuat* his arrivtd by coming to meet him 
on the road, or poor fellows who wished to take the pleilge thus early, 
in order perhaps to make no delay in the village, he opened the door of 
the carriage, and leaned out eagerly towards them saying, 'Oood-moriflw, 
boys I Glad to see you. I hope we shall have a tine meeting. You 
wish to take the pledge I ' ' N o, yer reverence,' said a ciinning^ooking 
little man, with a peculiarly sharp eye, scruUhing the aide of liiB head 
with an air of comical perplexity ; ' wa ar'n't going to be after taking 
the plwige now, an' I'm temperate myself these three years ; 'tis on 
another little business we've come.' ' I am delighted to meet a faithful 
teetotaller like you, my dear. And can I do anything for you or your 
friends ) ' ' We are much obligated to yer reverence, and a tine warrant 
you are to be good an' kind ; hut 'tia with the maslher there we've a 
word to say'— and indicated the owner of the husuiiable mansion, and 
Che occupant of the luxurious corriajje, with a nod of his heiid, and n 
signiiicanC shrug of the shoulders. 'Oh I I beg your pardon, my dear 
sir,' said Father IXathew, drawing back, so as not to prevent free com- 
munication between his travelling companion and his tenants or work- 
men, OS he supposed the three men to be. But, to his horror, be fotiiid 
that the cuLULiLg- looking htlle man was a bailiff, who had a writ to 
serve on his hospitable Irieud, and who was then and there about Inking 
possession of his carriage and horses. The dismay and confusion of the 
unhajipy gentlemim ut this unluckv mischance might poei-ibly be 
imagined, hut certainly could not be described ; but the emUtnusemeiit 
nnd onnoyance of Father Mathew, at witnessing the humiliation of . 
frienrl, was still creattr. The amount, though not very lar^je waa utterly 
beyond the capability of the gentleman to meet, at least on tliat occasion ; 
but Father Kluthew pressed his hand soitly on the arm of his companion, 
•"yinft ' ify dear sir, pardon the liberty I am going to take witTi you. 
Do allow me the gnitification of relieving you from this annoyance." And 
having ascertained the amount, he at once settled the debt, and adde<l a 
douceur to llie bailiff, such as, were he not a statmch teetotaller ' for 
three yeura an' more," would have afforded him the means of enjoying a 

Srtitrai-ted ' batther,' as the man of law teihnically twmed a systematic 
cbauch or drinking-bout. Away rolled the hberated carriage, whilo 
Father Mathew employed every kindly art to soothe the fe^u^ of his 
humiliated friend, ana to distract his mind from dwelling on a circum- 
stauce so peculiarly unpleasant 



CHAPTER XVIL 
His Charity extends itself Abroad— He visits Ola^ow— Hi* dolus in that 
City— Kxcit(ment iu Curk— An Irish Ovation— Acknowled^et the Wel- 
come—His Annual llolid.>y— The Anateis Tcetu t slier— yound in the 
Fact— The Tins— No Whisky in Father Mathew's Plum-pudding; 
Haviso now fully done hia ivork in Ireland, he consented to think of 
other pirrtions of the United Kingdom, His charity, while muperly 
commencing at home, was now incliued to extend itwlt' abroad. Besides, 
his own societiea and his own couutiypeople were thickly Bcattere<l over 
the manufacturing districts of England and Scotland ; and, from the 
Irii^h and Iheir clergy the most pressing iuvitatious bail beeu constantly 
addressed to bim for more than two years, praying that be would visit 
tliem even for a day, and representing the great and lasting benefit 
which he would ihertby confer on the Irish pupulationa of the Scotch 
and English towns, and tbe service he would thus rendiir to religion 
and to the countrr. Father Mathew well knew to what temptations 
the working populations of those great towns were of necessity ex- 
posed, and bow habits of intemperance not only degraded the poor 
impulsive Irish, but altogether oLncured those virtues which hod lair 
play whenever they were rescueil from a brutalising and debasing vice. 
He longed, then, for tbe opportunity of coming tu their reHCUe, and 
liberuting them from a boucliige which destroyed the individuij, and 
dishonoiued the country that gave them birth. To Ulasgow, where 
there was a vast Irish i>upulatiou, be first turned his praciiuJ atleotiuu. 
His brief visit to Glasgow was nu»t sucttatiiul, not alone on account 
of the sen ice which he rendertd to many thousands of bis own coutiti^-- 
people in thut great city, but of the iuHuence which his presence and 
addresses hail in breaking down prejudici* and eitemling hi* popularity 
amongst those of other communions. He had received many and press- 
ing invitations Irom various parts of Scotland, and from various bodies ; 
but that which he hod formally accepted was from his friend the 
Catholic Bishop of Ubisgow. He arrived in Greenock on Saiunlay, the 
13th of August, 1842, and reached Glasgow the same evening. Hs was 
lecttived with affectionate reverence hjr the good bishop and Ida dem, 
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luanj of whom had come from Ireland, and who on that account felt a 
deeper interest in their honoured gue«t. On the next d^ he preached 
in the new church of St Mary, to an immense and overflowing congre- 
gation, and commenced, as soon after as possible, to administer the 
pledge, principally to those of his own country and faith. During the 
next day he was occupied for a considerable time in the duties of his 
mission ; and the following day, Tuesday, his arrival in Scotland was 
formally celebrated by a public procession. 

The staid and sober Glasgow papers of that day indulged in glowing 
descriptions of the imposing splendour of this demonstration ; which 
descriptions were read in Ireland with gratified pride, and tended, if 
possible, to elevate the illustrious leader of the temperance cause still 
higher in the esteem of his countrymen. When the carriage in which 
Father Mathew had joined the procession reached the hustings on the 
Green, it was found, to the disappointment of the vast assemblage, that 
he was not in it ; the fact being that, to accommodate the people from 
Edinburgh, who should return by a certain train, he had slipped quietly 
away to the Cattle Market, and was there hard at work administering 
the pledge to thousands. 

At five o'clock a banquet was given to him in the City Hall, by the 
Committee of the Scottish Western Temperance Association, which, as 
the Cliairman of the evening stated, embraced nearly all the teetotallers 
of the west of Scotland. He added, that they were met from the east 
and from the west, and from the north and from the south, to do honour 
to their guest, the most unwearied and devoted champion of temperance. 




with good taste, and thus concluded : — 

May you be long spared, sir, as a blessing to your country, and a benefactor 
to our common humanity ; and having already learned, may you long enjoy, 
* the luxury of doing good ! * 

Father Mathew's reply, in which he, as it were, bares his breast, and 
discloses the feelings of his heart to his new friends, is too valuable to 
be omitted. In acknowledging the address, he said : — 

He received with unbounded pleasure the adtlress from the members of the 
Western Scottish Temperance Union. He felt verv much indebted to the 
writers of this address that they had spoken the tnitn, and had not given him 
credit for qualities which he did not possess, or for scnices which he had not 
performed. On this head he might appropriately quote the words of sacred 
authority, and say that Providence always selected the foolish things and weak 
things oif this world to serve his purposes, * that no flesh should glory in His 
presence'. 

He was convinced that, though differing in features, opinions, customs, or 
religion, they were the same people. He had seen nothing in Scotland to 
make him think that they were not natives of Ireland. At all events, they 
were the children of one common Father — bom to the same rights — redeemed 
by the same Saviour — believers in the same blessed gospel ; and oh I that tht 
sweet and beneficent spirit of the gosixjl of Jesus were diffused from i>ole t« 
pole, uniting and making all happy, pure, and guileless 1 The world would 
then be a pleasant habitation, ana its children worthy of heaven. Thougl. 
naturally timid and despondinff, he felt new vigour arise within him to see so 
many of different religious proiessions — for it was not likely that they could 
all have unilnr of fidth, but they could all meet in unity of affection— banded 
together in behalf of so great and good a cause. However, he thought he 
heard some one saying, ' x7ow, Father Mathew, this is making fine speeches 
to delude the people of Glasgow j perhaps these are not your senti- 
ments in your own country *. For five-and-twenty years he had entertained 
these views ; and if any man could say that his heart had been shut against 
his neighbour because of differences in religion — if any man could say that 
the needy had been turned from his door in consequence of an opposite 
belief— that the tenant had been dismissed from his holding, or the seivant 
from his place, because of a difference of reli^ous belief— he would allow them 
to say that his actions did not correspond with his words. In that time he 
had done what lay in his power to reconcile and harmonise the warring 
principles of factions — ^to sweeten the cup of woe — to exalt the down-trodden 
and unfortunate ; and if another voice were required at his hands, still he 
would repeat, 'A new commandment I give vou, that velove one another'. 
He ought, perhaps, to apologise for thus alluding to himself ; but Heaven 
forbid that he should do so for a spirit of paltry egotism, but for the glorious 
cause in which they idl laboured It was for this puiT)ose that he wished 
to exhibit to them the inmost recesses of his heart, and to show it glowing 
with love for the whole human familv. This was a cause in which they 
should all unite ; it was the cause of their common humanity, the cause of 
their common country, and the cause of God. 

The ' Aigus ' thus describes his operations in the Cattle Market, the 
principal scene of his labours ; and let it be remembered that, whether 
it was a city in Scotland or a village in Ireland which was the scene of 
those labours, the amount of exertion, of hardship, of physical and 
mental wear and tear, was about the same in either instance : — 

On Monday, Father Mathew administered the pledge to from 1000 to 1500 ; 
and on Tuesilay, after the great procession was over, not fewer than 10,000 
or 12,000 people were enlisted iu the teetotal cause. Yesterday (Wednesday), 
however, the number of applicants was so immense, that all attempts at 
calculation must be set aside. In the morning Father Mathew celebrated mass 
in the Catholic Chapel, Clyde Street, and afterwards proceeded to the Cattle 
Market, where a vast concourse of people were assembled. Indeed, the great 



square of the market was at one period of the day so crowded that it was 
scarcely possible for the most vigorous to push their way through ; and many 
who ardently longed for an opportunity of kneeling before the great Apostle 
of Temperance, and taking the pledge from his lips, could not get even a si^ht 
of his face. Late in the afternoon, we saw females who had anxiously waited 
the whole day in the hope of being able to get near his person, but were dis- 
appointed ; and we understand that great numbers were similarly circumstanced 
at the close of the proceedings. From ten o'clock a. m. till six o'clock, Father 
Mathew was laboriously employed in administering the pledge ; and, as the 
day was excessively hot, his exertions must have been attended with great 
fatigue. Group after group was pledged during the whole of the day, to the 
number of many thousands ; but as, from the pressure, it was impossible to 
keep any account, it is impossible, as we have already remarked, even to guess 
at tne gross number. Sucn of the pco})le as were previously in possession of 
tickets or medals put them into his hands, and he returned them, throwing 
the ribbons by which they were suspended over the necks of the owners. In 
the Catholic Chapel yesterday morning he distinctly informed the audience 
that he arrogated to himself no miraculous power of curing diseases, and that 
any one who approached him under such a delusion must be signally dis- 
appointed — the power of performing miracles belonging alone to the Supreme 
Being. He stated however, that he was ready and willing to bestow his 
blessing on all who chose to seek it. Notwithstanding these disclaimers, 
however, crowds of diseased persons were taken to the Cattle Market At Uie 
close of the proceedings yesterday, Father Mathew appeared to be quite ex- 
hausted by his labours. 

The practical result of this visit, in the improvement of his own 
countymen, is thus indicated in the * Scottish Temperance Review' 
of September, 1848. The testimony is that of a Presbyteriian clergy- 



man : 



When distributing tracts after this on the Sabbath, among the prisoners, 
we seldom met with a person from Ireland, either charged with intemperance 
or theft But the result of the good man's labours was still more visibly seen 
in the lower parts of the city. In the district we visited, for example, as a 
(rity missionary, there was a close off High Street, which contained about 
eighty families, the minority of whom were Catholics. The people were so 
uproarious that they almost required a policeman constantly amongst them. 
On a Wednesday morning, however, most of the adults, and a number of the 
juveniles, set off in a body to the Cattle Market, and took the pledge from 
Father Mathew. From that day till May, 1845, when we left the district, 
there was not a quieter close, considering the number of inhabitants, in the 
city. A number are still adhering to the pledge, and their orderly demeanour 
is an agreeable contrast to several of their tippung Protestant neighbours. 

Before quitting Glasgow, Father Mathew presented a costly chalice 
to the Church of St Mary. In acknowledging this act of thoughtful 
munificence, Dr. Murdoch said that that chalice would remain in St 
Mary's long after its donor had gone to heaven, a memorial of his piety 
and generosity. But, save in whispered thanks and fervent blessinga, 
there were no acknowledgments of the sums which he lavished on tne 
many objects who had appealed to his compassion during those few days 
in that busy and flourishing city. 

The teetotallers of his own city were flung into a fever of excitement 
by the accounts of his doings in Scotland ; and that being the season of 
enthusiasm, and the spirits of the people being then hich, it waa de- 
termined, as if by an impulse, that the beloved leader shomd be received 
on his return as a monu conqueror fresh from the field of glory, and 
surrounded with the spoih of his bloodless conquest It was resolved 
to meet him in grand procession, and to testify, by a suitable address, 
the exaltation which his new achievements had inspired in the breasts 
of his own special followers, amidst whom the cause had had its first 
and, perhaps, greatest triumphs. Tuesday, the 23rd of August, was the 
day which Father Mathew had himself appointed for his return to Cork ; 
and that day was accordingly fixed upon for his public reception by his 
fellow-citizens. 

A few years more, and sorrow, and suffering, and death, too, were 
in the streets and highways of the same city which now rcsounde<l with 
cries of joy and shouts of welcome ; and the population that now 
pressed on in happy crowds, confident in the present and thoughtless 
of the morrow, were soon to learn the true meaning of the terrible 
words. Famine and Plague. 

The following sketch, written by one who was in the midst of the 
people, and had a part in the proceedings of the day, accurately repre- 
sents this remarkable manifestation of popular enthusiasm : — 

Short as was the notice afforded for preparation, the spectacle was really 
magnificent, not from, decorations or trapping but from the mighty masses 
who poured forth at an earl v hour from the city, towards the appointed place 
of meeting the Apostle, and hailing him on his triumphant return from Scot- 
land. The day was exceedingly b^tif^ the air cooled by a gentle breese, 
and the whole face of nature brightened under a glowing sun that shone upon 
many a rich garden, and manv a field of ffolden wheat ripe for the sickle of 
the reaper. Every face looked happy, ana every step was ouoyant, as young 
and olo, men and women, parents and children, cheered on by the strains m 
numberless bands, advanced to meet their best friend and Mnefactor. The 
road was literally alive with gay groups, with bands and banners, with 
carriages, jingles, low cars laden with well-dressed females, and with vehidee 
of every possiole description. The members of the different temperance rooms 
wore either scarfs, sashes, or rosettes, together with their medals, and nearly alt 
bore wands decorated with white or pink ribbons. Mostly all the bands mn 
dressed in onifoim, some remarkable for richness, others for lightnnw and 
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tzoeeding tafte; and many, especially thoae who received the advantage of good 
instroction, played the miest pieces of music in a manner which clearly evi- 
denced the vast intellectual capability of the humble and hitherto most 
neglected classes of the Irish people. But their gaiety, their good temper, and 
their excellent conduct were bv far more delightful to behold. Long before 
the arrival of the Limerick mail at the appointed place, the different societies, 
headed by their bands, were formed into line of procession, and also the 
private and hired carriages, the cars and other vehicles. As the time drew 
near the excitement became intense ; and a stranger hearing the eager and 
longing exclamations of the multitude, and seeing them rushing forward to 
catch one glimpse of the Apostle, would be inclined either to think Father 
Mathew was returning after an absence of years instead of days, or that be 
was one upon whose features and person they had never looked before. At 
lenffth, from man to man the cry was passed — * He is coming ! — he is coming !* 
And then there arose one wild outburst of feeling — one prolonged shout of joy, 
as the coach drove up, and, passing through a Hving lane ot human beinge, 
stopped at the usual place for changing horses for the last stage. Again and 
again did the heavens echo with the shout, as the Apostle descended from the 
coach, and, escorted by a number of gentlemen, entered the carriage of his 
Worship the Mayor.* Mr. Mathew looked fre;ih, health]^* uid untired as 
ever, and as if he had never encountered the wonderful fatigues to which his 
mission of charity and love so constantly exposed him. iTo sooner did the 
Mayor receive him into his carriage, than the people pressed forward with 
eagerness to see him, to touch him, or to hear his voice. The bands struck 
up with great spirit, and again the multitude sent up their cry of welcome to 
the moral emancipator of their country. After a few moments spent in 
necessary arrangement, the word to march was given, and gradually the 
several societies, with bands playing and banners waving, filed past the carriage 
in which stood the hero of the day. 

The address was read amidst frequent bursts of applause, as its sen- 
timents and expressions were ratified and endorsed by the approval oJ 
the mighty mass that thus took part in its presentation. 

The address, after expressing the warmest congratulation and welcome, 
briefly referred to his labours at home, and thus proceeded : — 

We are proud to witness your success amongst the religious and intellectual 
people of Scotland. It was mtifying to see one hundred thousand of that 
sifted nation assembled around you, and pledging themselves to you that they 
nad the fortitude, by restraining themselves and abandoning long existinc 
habits, to elevate still more the character of their country ; and it has added 
to the interest of the great scene at Glasgow, to witness the railways — those 
mightiest achievements of art and science — employed to bring before you the 
populations of Edinburgh and other more distant towns. .... 

In conclusion, very reverend and esteemed sir, let us entreat of you to 
persevere and complete the glorious undertaking. You have always acted on 
the principle of considering nothing done wmle anything remained to be 
effected ; and though many years of your less conspicuous life had been spent 
in the exercise of good works-r-in relieving the neeav, in administering to the 
sick, in comforting the unfortunate, in spreading the mantle of chanty over 
the distressed of every class, creed, and country — still an inward impulse 
prompted you to even higher, because more enlarged, efforts, and we now see 
m you, our kind, mild, and unostentatious fellow-citizen, the most remarkable 
man of the present day — whom no fatigues can tire — no opposition daunt— or 
no incense of praise, or human applause, change from being the humblest and 
meekest amongst us. 

That you may continue for many years in the enjoyment of health and 
strength, |>erfecting vour great work, and, in the fulness of time, that you may 
obtain the reward which alone you desire, is the ardent prayer of your sincere 
friends and devoted admirers, 

The Tebtotallbrs akd othbbs, 
Ikhabitakts or Cork. 

Father MatheVs reply— which was brief, earnest, and brimful of 
affection to his adopted people, and of modest exultation at the success 
which had just crowned his labours in a new sphere of action — is part 
of the history of that day ; and the manner in which his allusions were 
received represents the tone and feeling of those whom he addressed. 
The speech is therefore given as it was reported on the occasion of its 
delivery : — 

Mr. Mayor, brother teetotallers, and dearly beloved friends, citizens of Cork, 
I feel mv bosom swell with rapture at this moment (cheers). Feelings 
unutterable throb within my breast, not through the gratification of any 
personal vanity, but for the sake of the glorious cause in which my feelings 
are wrapped up (loud cheers) ; and for whatever toils (as this excellent addn»s 
states) I might have undergone or labours endured for the last twenty-seven 
years, that I have lived amongst yon as a humble minister of religion, I feel 
myself rewarded at the present moment — (loud cheers) — a reward far superior 
to any desert of mine (loud cries of ' No, no,' and renewed cheers that Usted 
some minutes). The feelings that fill my bosom at this moment are so great 
that I cannot find language to convey them (cheers). This honour is so great 
and unexpected — for, untu this very morning, 1 had no idea that such a spec- 
tacle as this would be presented to my eyes on my approach to the citv, not of 
mj birth, but of my adoption (tremendous cheering and waving of handker- 
chiefs). I should, nad i been aware that such an address as this would be 
presented to me, be better prepared ; however, you will receive the plain 
ssntiments of my heart instead of eloquent language (loud cheers). I thank 
you for this welcome (loud cheers). I assure vou that whatever may be my 
toil, my fettinga are those of love for the whole human family (loud cheers). 
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I have come from Scotland with a far humbler opinion of myself, and of my 
feeble efforts in the great cause, but with feelings far more exalted than before 
(loud cheering). I never witnessed such a sacrifice of self to the principles of 
true virtue as was displayed by the people of Scotland (great and continued 
cheering). I felt proud, my friends, of the affection disfmiyed (in my person) 
for the people of livland (loud cheering). I was in Scotland the representative 
of the people of Ireland (cheers), and as such received the great greeting of 
more than two hundred thousand persons on the Green at Glasgow (renewed 
cheering). We had persons asscnibled there from the most distant parts — 
Edinburgh, Ayr, Stirling, and distant Aberdeen — to swell the number on that 
great occasion (loud cheers). It is unnecessary for me to idlude to the great 
effects that followed that day's proceedings — they speak for themselves (cheers). 
And hers, the vast assemblage, the presence of the high, the moral, and the 
good of our city to mce tms proceeding, speaks trumpet-tongued for our 
society (tremendous cheering). At this late hour of the day I will not detain 
you longer than to renew my assurances of gratitude to you, and to tell you 
that I will devote the remainder of my life to your service, and to that of the 
community at large (renewed and repeated cheering). I have made it the 
study of my life, without distinction of creedis or politics, to do good to all 
(hear, hear, and cheers) ; for I never conceived why we should feel enmity to 
any man, no matter what his religion. I do not say this from any miserable 
Mutism, but rather from a desire to bare the feelings of my heart before you 
(hear, hear). We may differ on controversial points ; but we should all value 
the lesson of the Holy Gospel — 'A new commandment I eive unto you, that 
you should love one another.' I trust that as temperance has made us a great 
people, that it will also— and I have seen an instance of it here this day, 
persons of all creeds and politics uniting — prove a bright and eolden chain, 
uniting all persons in one oond of union, ana by thii means making all happy 
(loud cneers). Once more, I beg to thank you sincerely (cheers). 

During the whole evening the dty was in a state of happy commo- 
tion, and to a late hour at night thousands of people fillea the streets 
adjoining the humble residence of the great man, who witnessed their 
innocent ^ety with delight, and heard with gratified affection the 
enthusiastic cheers that followed every mention of hL<) name. 

Which of us is there, from the sohoolboy to the minister of state, who 
does not Ions for and enjoy a holiday ? Father Mathew also had his 
annual holiiLy, to which he eagerly looked forward ; but it was with 
him a holiday of the heart and ot the affections. It was usually enjoyed 
in the midsummer or early autumn, and always in his native Tipperary. 
For these three or four days his eldest brother John's house at Rath- 
cloheen was his head-quarters ; and the announcement of his arrival was 
the signal for gladness and feasting to his nephews and nieces, Uie child- 
ren of his brotners and his sister. Nor was Father Mathew forgetful of 
the commissariat, as many a hamper and parcel, jar and box, amply 
testified. The dinins-room at Riithcloheen was spacious enough to 
accommodate the whole of the Clan Mathew, who presented a formid- 
able number, as some five-and-twenty of the seniors sat round the great 
table, and some fifteen or more of tne juniors were disposed of at the 
side table. Father Mathew's orders were that all should be summoned to 
the feast ; and olL save the infant in arms, were accordingly present. 
Qood conduct, and capacity for managing a spoon with decent indepen- 
dence — these were the only conditions necessary for admission to one 
of those grand family banquets, at which the Priest presided, as the 
acknowledged and honoured head. And, for the time, there did not 
breathe a happier man than the giver of that feast, as he sat at the h^td of 
that well-provided board, and saw round him those whom he loved 
most on earth, and in whose every glance he met reciprocal affection ; 
or as he listened to the innocent prattle and the gay laughter of the 
merry occupants of that side table. In that delightfiu spectacle, in those 
joyous sounds, he lived over again the days of his boyhood ; and the 
ever-present image of his mother — his good and gentle and holy mother 
— rose more vividly upon his memory, filling his eyes with tears, but 
tears of chastened happiness. From his burdened shoulders and his 
wearied spirit he flung nis heavy responsibility and his grievous anxieties, 
and for these few brief days his spirits were the spirits of a boy. He 
played with the young people, entered eagerly into their sports, ran 
with them, romped with them, and promoted all kinds of novel and 
enchanting games. 

The children were enthusiastic followers of their * Reverend UncJe,' 
as they termed him, and cherished their silver medals with commendable 
pride. But it was not at all certain that the same enthusiasm was felt 
m the cause by some of the elder members of the family ; still while the 
Priest was in Tipperary, water was Uie only beverage that sparkled in 
the glasses on the dinner-tables of his brothers. 

John, the eldest brother, preserved a marvellous gravity when the 
subject of temperance was introduced, and was for some time held to be 
an austere convert to the cause. 

On one of these >'isits, John Mathew was thus complimented by hii 
illustrious brother : — * My dear John, really I must compliment you on 
your appearance. I never saw you looking better ; your complexion 
IS clear and healthy, and your colour is so youthful ! Why, John, I 
could not have a better proof than yourseu of the virtues of tern* 
perance. You have got a new lease of Ufe. It is well known, by 
your appearance, that tfou drink nothins but water.' John made some 
modest remark about his brother's kindness, but did not seem inclined 
to prolong the conversation as to his own merits as an abstainer, and 
turned it^ as toon at he could, to the weather and the stats <iC t.^ 
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*How good of John,' Father Mathew thought, 'to ^ve up his little 
indulgence to please me.' Amiable delusion ! Now if there was a man 
in all Tipperary who had a conscientious respect for whisky punch, * of 
course in reason,' John Mathew was that man. Like many others of the 
old school, he regarded it as a panacea for the cure of every ill to which 
the flesh is heir, from the lip;htest depression of spirits to the fiercest 
attack of the gout. Not finding it convenient to apply the elixir out- 
wardly, he persistently applied it inwardly, but * in moderation.' 

The Priest invariably retired at an early hour, and silence soon after 
reigned in the house ; and then John, the austere teetotaller, who had 
never taken the pledge, and who was determined never *with the 
blessing of the Loixi,' to do so if he could help it, quietly indemnified 
himself for his forced abstemiousness at and after dinner. The polished 
brass kettle was placed upon the table with the decanter, the glasses, 
the sugar, and the lemon ; and John mixed his tumbler, drank the 
Priest's health, wished the whole world as happy as himself, and enjoyed 
his punch perhaps with the keener relish because of the concealment 
which he was compelled to practice, * out of respect for poor Theobald's 
feelings '. 

It was on an occasion of the kind, when the door had long closed 
upon the retiring Priest, and when John, having finished his first 
tumbler, had just artistically fabricated the second, with the aid of 
water * screeching hot,' that a well-known step was heard upon the 
stairs. Awfully that footstep sounded to John's guilty soul in the 
stillness of that silent house. Nearer and nearer it came, till it approach- 
ed the door of Uie dining-room, which now reeked with the unmistakable 
odour of whisky punch. What was to be done? Would the roof 
obliihngly fall upon poor John ? or, at least, would the ground open and 
BwaUow the now repentant Sybarite? Leaving on the table such 
damning evidences of nis treason as the decanter, tne glasses, the su^, 
t^e lemon, and the ketile, John seized the hot tumbler, and, rushing 
from the table, made several ineffectual attempts to hide it away some- 
where, anvwhere — all the time being compelled to shift the glass from 
hand to hand. John was thus engaged, juggling with his tell-tale 
tumbler, and madly rushing here and there in the hope of concealing it, 
when the duor opened and the Apostle of Temperance walked in I The 
appearance of the Commander was not more astounding to Leporello 
than was this unexpected vision of his reverend brother to poor John. 
A desperate hope suggested itself to his mind, as he still clutched the 
tumbler, and then suddenly passed it to the other hand —perhaps the 
Priest waUced in his sleep I But no, John ; the hearty burst of Liughter 
that smote your ear was a too convincing proof of the fact that the 
Apostle was wide awake, and that his eyes were now thoroughly open. 
FaUier Mathew made no remark, but quickly retired, having obtained a 
book for which he had been in search. It is not certain as to what man- 
ner John disposed of that lucklefls tumbler of punch, or whether he 
soothed his rutfied spirit with a third ; but one thing is historically cor- 
rect — that Father Mathew never again quoted John's improved looks 
as a signal triumph of total abstinence. 

From his own house in Cove Street, the very temple of temperance, 
the arch-enemy was not wholly banished. Thus, one day, at a dinner 
party in that most hospitable of abodes, the flavour of the water was, to 
say the leai^t, rather suspicious. The more rigid of the guests looked 
puzzled, while the younger ones tittered as they glanced at the little 
butler, whose nose was more than usually red, and whose eyes shone 
with a wild gleam. At last, Father Mathew put his glass to his lips, but 
at once placed it on the table, saying : * John, what a strange taste and 
smell the water has ! What's the matter with it 1 You must have had 
spirits in the jug.' * Oh, yes, sir, I had to polish the tin^ and whisky is 
very good for brightening them. Unfortunately, I put it into this jug.' 
The younger guests audibly chuckled at the excuse ; out Father Mathew 
only remarked that it was ' all right,' and that he would not then 
trouble his butler by requiring a more elaborate explanation of the 
* accident '. 

Father Mathew honestly believed that his plum -puddings were made 
without the slightest admixture of whisky or wine ; and he was fre- 
quently heard to say, * Now there are some people, and sensible people 
too, who assert that plum-puddings cannot oe made without alcohol ; 
but that is as fine a pudding as I ever tasted, and there is not a drop 
of whisky in it. Is there, John I ' ' Oh, no, sir ; not a drop,' was the 
invariable reply. But had there been a mirror in the room, by which 
the little man's face could be reflected, as he turned to the sideboard, a 
grin might be seen upon those pucker^ features, which would have cast 
some doubt upon the boastful assertion of his unsuspecting master. 



CHAPTER XVin. 

The Key to the Father's Heart — The greatest Miracles of all — ^Red Denis — 
The Meeting in iho Theatre Royal — The Mun and the Cau^ie — O'Conneirs 
Sjieech — ^A Moiister Tea Party — He pays for it — ^Death of his bi-other 
Frank. 

Thk greater the success and the wider the triumph of the temperance 
leader, the more earnest he became in- endeavouring to obtain new 
converts. The spectacle of the happiness of the family of the sober man 
"' w inacli Mn Jncentire to increased exertion in spreading the cause 



of happiness, as was that of the misery suffered by the family of the 
drunken man an incentive to try, if possible, to banish that souroe of 
misery from the land. 

His belief that there was a key to every man^s heart if one could only 
find it, was one day touchincly exemplined. A Cork workman of the 
better class had fallen to a deplorable condition, in consequence of hia 
drunken habits, and every day he seemed to sink deeper and deeper in 
the Slough of Despond. To render the calamity greater, he had a wife 
and a family of young children ; and the madness of the iiather stripped 
the clothes from the back of his poor ¥rife, and starved his wretcned 
infants. The wife did aU that a good and virtuous woman oonld do to 
reclaim the man she had not ceased to love ; but a kind of devil had 
taken possession of him, and he became a savage, as well as a confirmed 
drunkard. Twice, at her urgent entreaty. Father Mathew caUed at their 
miserable place, and used every effort to subdue the ferocity of the hus- 
band ; but all in vain. He did not, however, despair, but came a third 
time, and used every argument, and tried every mode of persuasion ; 
but the man was sullen and dogged, and even insolent. Nothing 
daunted. Father Mathew perservered — pointing out to him his sad 
degradation, the desolation oy which he was surrounded, the misery of 
his wife, the spectral appearance of his innocent children. But to no 
purpose, save to inflame his anger. * Father Mathew,' said he, *you 
have no right to come to me. I am a Protestant, and you are not my 
clergyman. Don't dare to interfere in my affairs — I dont want your 
advice — I can do without you or it — and the sooner you leave this the 
better.' The wife was pale with apprehension, as the last plank of hope 
seemed to fail her ; and the holf-i'rozen and starving children cowered 
in a scared group, out of the way of their dreaded father. Seeing that 
further attempt would do no good at that moment, Father Mathew 
turned to leave ; but as he was passing the children, he took one of them 
in his arms, and kissed it, and patted its little head, and spoke kindly to 
it ; and when he placed it on the floor Sjgain, he slipped a piece ci 
money into its hand. This was done quietly, but the ^eam of the 
silver caught the eye of the hardened man, who was lookmg wickedly 
in that direction ; and no sooner did he behold what had heen done, 
than a miracle was worked in him — his whole being was changed in an 
instant ; and flingii^ himself on his knees, he cried out, amidst convul- 
sive sobs, * Oh, my God, pardon me ! Here \r this good man, who has 
acted more like a father to my children than I have ever done ; he 
would feed them, and I have starved them. God foraive me ! God in 
His mercy forgive me ! ' He then humbly besought Father Mathew to 
give him the pledce, the words of which he repeated with fervour. 
That man was saved, and his family were rescued from the workhouse ; 
for the key had been found to the father's heart 

A gentleman, speaking of Father Mathew,'and referring to Uie popular 
belief in his power of working cures — a power which he toos eveiy 
means of repudiating — said, * If there ever was a saint from heaven, he 
was one. But as to nis miracles, the most striking were the marveUooi 
reforms he accomplished in people's lives. Men who took their twenty, 
and even their thirty glasses of whisky in the day, giving it up at his 
request — these were miracles. And their keeping the pledge was a 
greater miracle still.' 

Miracles of this kind were worked every day, and in every part of the 
country, to the amazement of those who had made up their minds that 
such cases were hopelessly incurable. One week, for instance, a tatteied, 
dissolute-looking, and dirty fellow might be seen reeling through Uie 
street, growling out curses at everyone he met, or venting his t>rutal 
wrath on some poor child, or miserable dog, that crossed his path ; and 
the next week, a decent, well-dressed man might be seen passing the 
same street, his manner quiet, and his bearing, to those he met, kindly 
and considerate. This was but the exterior aspect of the tranaformataon; 
but that worked within doors was yet more marvellous. There, the 
furious brute, more devilish than human, was changed into a lamb of 
gentleness — the desperate spendthrift, whose only object in life appeued 
to be the indulgence of the one (>a3sion, became cautious, fru^^al, saving ; 
nor was the terror and curse of the neighbourhood recognised in tne 
kindly and obliging man who was now ready to do everv one a good turn. 
And the children — ^what a transformation in them ! From sprawling in 
the gutter in their scanty rags, and learning all manner of evil in tW 
worst of academies, the street, they might be seen comfortably dressed for 
their station in life, and ^ing to and returning from school with nn- 
failing punctuality ; for if their father were gentle instead of savagi^ 
and affectionate instead of cruel, he was also resolute and vigilant^ and 
not to be deceived or * come round,' as of old. Now, these were the 
miracles which Father Mathew was workins every day of his temperance 
mission ; and much did the world marvel tnereat 

There was a porter in the service of a merchant of Cork, and the 
porter was both faithful and intelligent, but a drunkard of the first 
water. His entire thought was how to get money for whisky, and hb 
whole enjoyment in life was in drinking that fiery fluid. Morning, 
noon, and night, he was at his ruinous work. He was most nfrmnarr 
to hii master for no dealing with the country people could b( managed 
without the aid of ' Red Denis/ as he was called, from the colour of 
his hair. Twice he was dismissed from his employmenti and be was 
about being sent away a third time ; but his master reasoned with hkn, 
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■nd nrged htm lo m and m« Father Mntlew. Untt«n were looking! so 
Mriont with Red Denisi, that he at last moile np his mind to try wlint 
the Priest could do for him, nnd 'what bargain he could ^trilce with hiui'i 
for total abstinence waa altogether ont of question — an indiKiiitv to 
which Red Oeais was ileterminvJ never to Buhiuic Futhcr Miilliew 
was deliuhted to see Red Denis, on whom he h^id olten cast a lon^fiti^ 
eye. 'lliank Oud, you am come to Die, Denif, and of your own five 
will too. A voluntary sacrifice is mmt acceptable to the gi)o<l God. 
Kueel down, inv dear child,' continued Father Mathew to tlio giunt, 
who wpa scratching his red pull lu gtviit |)erplexity. 'Well, sir, the 
truth of it is, you must make a bar^'aiii with tne,' said Denis. 'Barjoiin, 
my dear I — wnat bargain } ' ' I'm thinking, yer reverence, of giving up 
the sperreta but — ' 'God will bk-es you for doinj; mi, my di-ar. It 
neTer did anvone good, and it has slain thousands and tliousaiids of 
immortal souls too? ' What yuu sjy, your reverence, is tlinie enouf,'h, 
and I'm piing to give it up ; but I mint have a darby.' ' A darby, my 
dear ! ' ' Yes, your rereraiice, one darby a day. Til lake the pledge 
if your reverence will only give me one darby a day.' ' No, no ; you 
must CQve it up entirely, or I can't let you take the [iled;^.' ' Why, 
thin, Father IfatliKW, your reverence, I tell you 'lisnt in the power of 
God Almighty to make me do wiiliout whisky entirely.' 'blituiie, sir, 
shame 1 to itse such languaue ! You should not dare say what you 
have doue. The power of Uud ia oninipiitent, and He can do much 
more than change the heart of a minemble drunkard,' said Father 
Hathew, with a severity not usual to him. 'Well, vour reverance, I 
beg Uod's pardon and your |uirdun ; but 'tis what I thought ; for I 
never can do without the clarby.' ' Uo now, uiy dear, and come back 
to me in a week, and you may then be in a "better state of niiud.' 
When the week had elapsed, Bed Denis was Rm\in in the parlour of 
Cove Street. ' 'Tis no good, your reverence, witliout you allow me the 
darby of whisky— I'm afearcd of mysflt entirely.' ' Denis,' said Father 
Matbew, in his moat inipreasive manner, 'kneel down tins nionicnl, 
and repeat the words of the plitlge after me, and I tell you that Oud 
vilt give yon strength to resist temptation (or the future. I i)ronii8e 
you tliat he will give you strengtii and grace to do so — I promiiie it 
to you in His name.' Dcuia was oveipowered by the solemnity of the 
Priest's voice and nianner, and he knelt and took the pledge with great 
.e rose fniin his knees a confirmed te<:tutiilter, aa, from 
3 the hist hour of his life, he never afterwanis tasted 
whisky, or strong drink of any kind. To use his own words, ' a darby 
would choke him'. 

The world had lung known that the Apostle of Teiniwronce was 
loved and revered by the gn.-at mass of the Irir'li jieuplc of bis own faiili ; 
but it was now to leurn that he commanded the respect and aihiiiratiou 
of tliose who were not of his Church, and who belonged lo and repre- 
sented the very highest classes in tlie country. 

In every movement, whether to coniplimeut an individual, to found 
an association, to ptoniote a county ball, to get up a regatta, or to 
organise a political party, there is some one who takes the initiative, 
and is, in reality, the prime mover. In tins case it was &Ir. Pi-ter 
Parcell, the mail contractor, who bad on more than one occasion 
exhibited a kindly feeling to Father Muthcw, for whom he entertained 
the greatest admiration. Mr. PurcelVa motive and object are beat ex- 

S'ained in hia own wonls. Wiiting to the public pi-ess on the 4lh uf 
ovember, 1842, lie says :— 

HaviRS frequent occasion rnvM-lf to witnuis tlia VBst uid beucficial change 
which llr. Mathew's eiliortnlion aiid riftini.U have proilui:*d ■niong tliow 
employed tfaioughout my own cstabhslKUL'iits, and deeply ilive lo the inipor- 
tauee of tendering that cli&ugs progrcsiive and wrmauu'ut smoug the people, 
I have, in conjunctiun wiih otlicr gvntlenien nho entertain llic udi« o|>iuiuii 
ai myself on this interesting question, thought it most diuitablo to auertain 
tht feeliufp and views of intiuautial peo|>le connected with Ireland, as to thi 
propriaty and eX|>edieiicy of adonliug to thn country an ojipurtaiiity of testi- 
tjUig to the merila ot the Itev. Father Uathew, in such a uiauner as would bv 
U ouc« complin lentary to that most ettimablo benalactor of mankind, aud, 
by supplyiug an evtilence of the deep syiniiathy in which liia aipHinnii an' 
held by the wise and the good, itreugtben this uol ' 
is devoted. 



t«resting speech, explained its object. In the course of his address he 

read a number of letters, and omonir others, the following from Suigeon 
Carmiehael, which ia of itself a testimonial to Father Muthew : — 

Rutland Square : Jan. 22, ISll 
My Dbar Sib,— I send you a brief mcmotanduBi of the facta I accidealally 
meationed to ynu (he oilier day, respecling ibu cases of aitiuiaaioii into Uia 
Kichinona Kurgical Hojjitnl, beforo Fuilier ilathew's happy iuQuence con- 
verieJ the poor at this cily from druiikfliinpos lo suliiiety. 

The hospital contiim ]30 beds, chiefly sp['ro[irialod lo anrgical cases ; and 
'■"'■'"" the plttlft* was so gonendly taken by iliap-ioroftho ciiy, we wvre never 
IOCS of wounds, and broken htuda and arms uf Komen, tha cruel 
of their ilrutikcn huslnuds; uLen, st tlie same time, it iismdly 
contaiueti cases of infsnts and children hiilf burned, or scHlded to death, 
through the negligence of their drunken mother*. The hospital, I msy safely 
say, was nerer without caws of delirium tremens, many of which ended 
falallv, liiilced, I know of uo instsuL^a of any inUii-idual affected with this 
malady, arising from the abuse of ardent spirits, that did not ultimately die 






Father 



of the disease. 

Now, if we contrast these facts with the records of the hospital sii 
Mathew has nmdc us a sober [leonle, we do not find a sin'ule in 
wounds, bums, or ai'alds ailribulable la ifrujiZ-maeM .' and seldom or never is 
au^ cose of delirium tremens admitted into the hohpitaL 

rbe records of the hospital also prove that, since llie great mass of the popU' 
lation of this city hate Ucome sober, the rate of moitnlity amongat all de- 
scriplions of iratiniils is ttiiuiiUiably rcduad—n proof of the inereaaoJ strength 
and powers of the lower orJen in this mode, effectually rcsistmg the iuHueuca 
of <liseBses, fcc, tc, — My dear Sir, truly yours, 

Richard Cakhicbael. 

It mny l>e Well to afford the reader an opportunity of learning in 
what iiianucr the Apostle and iho Cause wciv spoken of on this gwti- 
fying occasion by the foi'cmost men in the land. 

Tlic MarqniM of Headliirt, who to'>k the leatl, aud gave the tune to the 
meeting, thus spoke : — 

Jly l.oril Duke, I hare attended maay public meetings to promote tho 
hoiiuur, the liberties, aud Ihe iiiterciita of InlHiid ; but 1 know of none which 
is more calculated to promote those iuterexts tluiu thit which 1 have now tlie 
honour to address. Were it possible for uie, nr had I Uiiiguago nt lay command 
sufli.ierit to pronounce an cutogium, moat willingly and glaiilysliould I doao; 
but, my bid, his merits arc beyond slI praiie, and the resllltn of his htboura 
beyond any n-wari which the world can It-slow. It in imi)0»ailile not to look 
with pridi: and gratificatiou lo the prewnt moral, social, and lolitiial slate df 
IrehtQiL Twenty year* ago, »-oulrf the rev. gentlemen liavo attempted what 
he has now mi-eeedud in elfecting, when the energies of the country were para- 
lysed, and the |ico|ile sunk in degTartitioii I Hut ttiese days have |iassi-d away, 
nowr to retui-n. None of us can appreciiite, my lord, 'the prcseut state of 
■melioration in the condition ot our country ; but for my onn iiart, 1 loi^ 
forward to future generations with einltBlion, when those who shall coma 
after us will re()uircDople<lge to persevere in the i>ath of sobriety and industry, 
which alone Icails to happiness, Sty lord, 1 thall not d^laiu yon further, but 
propose, witii the greatest pleasure and gtatifimtion, the followiug nsolution;— 

'Rewlicd,— Tliat the benefits resulting tu society from tho tabouta of tha 
Rev. TUnjbald llaihcw, entitle biui, beyond all living men, to the immeasur- 
uhlegralitude and ardent ailmiiatiun of all ranks and I'rtsuiMoiu in the liritidi 
Empire.' 

The Uaii(uis of Cbinriuaitle convlndcd hia B[>eecb, propoaing the 
second leaolutiun, in these words : — 

No testimony of this meeting could discharge the debt of gratitude which 
Ireland owes to Father Mathew ; but i hope, I may say, that such a meeting aa 
asmuibled here thia day will evince a due sense of our gratitude, altbougb wa 
knowlhat nopraiso or homage of ours can discharge tbat obligation, I know, 
and we iill know, that Ihe pure and high motives of that gnat man cannot ba 
affiited by any triliute of praiie which his fellow -creatures can bestow uiou 
him ; at the wime time, I think I may sa" '■ ■- '-— ~"i.' '— — - ■ 



lupCMsiblo lor any ni 

for ths Uboui 

lemtoud and appreciated 



le and the good, atreugtben this noble canw to which bis lih- will Ix^ 



When the letter was publishe<l, Mr. Furcell was authoiiscl to incn- 
tiuu the names, among others, of sixteen nobli-nien who approved of 
and coucutTCd in his pi-ojtcL A iiiiuihiliuu was shortly alter published, 
convening a public niceliiig in the Thealiv Itoyul, Dublin, on the iiilh 
of January, I&13. Tlie nquisitiiiu was aignuil by two Dukes, fuui 
Muniuisea, nineteen Earls, ten Viscuuuls and Buroiis, four Catholic 
Bisliopa, upwanls of f'>rty Baronets, thirty members of rarliameni, and 
an immense array of Cleigymeu of ull )>elsuu^il>UB, Deputy- Lieutenants, 
Magistrates, aud gentlemen from all parta of the country. The meeting 
was in keeping with the requisition 'Ilie fine tbi-alre presented a 
^tlendtd appearance, filled as it was with the rank and fashion of the 
Iriali metropolis. 

The chair waa taken by the Duke of Leinster, who, in a few wonis, 
expresaed the great pleasure he felt in presiding on the occasion, and 
the dctita he had ' in every way in his i>ower to t-bow tliu nHpect and 
esteem which he entertained lor the Very Rev. Tlirobuld Unlluw'. 

Ur. FttitcU WM appointed scciebuy to the uiettiug, and, in au in- 



thiy hhonld lie by Ihe jn'opl.- of In''uiii.L 

Ki-solifd,- That the friends and aitmiren of the Rev. Mr. Matthew 
;hoir sense of the utility of his htbouia, by a public nml 
euduiing tesliluunial ; whiLh, while serving to prrjietuate tliv niciiiun' uf the 
nun, would not only couduue tu the coutinuoj liiuuii>h uf the lausi- Ui uhich 
be lias ao usefully and caiergetically di'voteil )ilus>lf, but iIm aim at con- 
firming tlio jicople in thoaa babita uf t- nqx-nun'i;, au>l, cuusequrnlly, of 
indusUy and oriler, which luve alnwly uoJe such ainazing i>rogresti in Ira- 
land ; aud which, if rigidly adbrnid tv, cannut fail tu nnder Ihe loiiulatioD 
happy, |inM)iuiouii, and conteuti-d.' 

Mr- Wise, mcmlier for the cilv of Wali-rforf, bore testimony to the 
wonderful reformation worked by Father &lnthe« 



Her 



a refom 



_-:of words, but uf deeds, through the regrneratins 

iu-luFuce uf ttie fiev. Ur, Mathew. 1 Bp.:d: not mer-lv Inm the Tii-trionc; 
of th.iie whi. bear me, bul I can cite yuu fiou the eul<icium of sliaiigen who 
have viiited this i-oumry from Germany aud Franco Ihcy have vi<«itd with 
■stijuisLmeut tlx' altrratiun in the liabils u! the jitople, a« lomjiateil witli tha 
anounta of former tiaveljeis. I havu mysi-ll kuowu one gtnllumau who 
yi>il.J Iri'Iand ten years ago, and su gii-at was ilio chai'n he wiin«i*e<l. so 
improved wus the cundition oif tbr p>'aaautry, that he could hanllv rvcufniisa 
■'^-- •-■ ' "■ ' - ' — ' '■■ • have also k'l.oKn .-aHa 



the same country a* that he hmd been furmeilv in. I 

where gentloaen lanw ts Inland with the {nil com 
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were degittdod ; but who, on going home to their own country, were astonished 
at the general improvement which had taken place bv one of the greatest 
moral revolutions ever witnessed in any part of tne world. My lord, I came 
here to-day to express my sympathy, my full desire, my most zealous wish to 
co-opeiate in the objects of this great meeting, and to pla«:e this imi^ortant move- 
ment in that point of view where it not only may be an incentive to persevere 
as we began, but may l»e an example to England and Scotland, as well as 
Ireland, and every ps^ of the world. 

Mr. William Smith 0*Brien, M.P., said he came as the representa- 
tive of the county which had been benefited more than any other b^ 
the labours of Father Mathew, and thus referred to the intended testi- 
monial : — 

Endeavour to ascertain what the amount of the funds may be ; and then 
proceed to determine whether it shall be a work of art, to speak to all pos- 
terity, in the metropolis of Ireland, or some institution founded for the 
benefit of the afflicted and distressed. Whatever it shall be, will be best deter- 
mined by the committee, but of this he was quite sure, that tiiey could not 
erect any testimony so acceptable to him, or so glorious in its results as an 
inviolate fidelity to the solemn engagement enter^ into, by the great mass of 
the nation, to that good man. 

Daniel O'Connell, who was then at the very height of his popularity, 
came to bear his testimony to the merits and services of the man who 
divided with him the affections of the Irish people. If previous speakers 
were authorised to speak in the name of a class or a locality, no one 
was more entitled to speak in the name of a people and a countrv than 
the greatest political leader of the age. To hear O'Connell address a 
popiuar assembly, was at any time an object of interest ; but to hear the 
* Liberator' with the * Apostle' for his theme, was a matter not only of 
interest, but of some anxiety to the friends of the latter. A few 
passages from the speech of the most remarkable man of the day, on an 
occasion so remarkable in itself, could not properly be omitted from 
tliese paj^es. 

O'CfonnelFs vindication of the character of the Irish people anterior 
to the advent of Father Mathew, exactly represented the feeling of a 
veiT large class of the community who were offended by the natural 
and pardonable exaggeration occasionally indulged in by speakers at 
temperance meetings, when glorifying the achievements of their beloved 
leader or describing the temperance reformation from their own point 
of view. After some preliminary observations, O'Connell thus pro- 
ceeded : — 

Now, though I am rather accustomed to public speaking, I have yet not 
come here to make what is called a speech, nor have I Uie presumptuous 
vanity to suppose that 1 am capable of making any speech that could com- 
pensate you one moment for delaying the expression of veneration and 
approbation wliich you entertain for Siat excelleut man whose name has 
called us tos^ether here ,to-day. I would be ashamed of myself if I were 
capable of tniukinjB^ that I could make an^ speech that would enhance his 
merits, or place his virtues or his utility in a more striking point of view 
than the simple enunciation of his name alone must comman£ The name of 
the Rev. Theobald Mathew is, in fact, a spell-word. It proclaims in itself 
the progress of tempei-ance, morality, prudence and every social virtue through- 
out the land. I have, as I already said, come here, not to make a speech, but 
to bear my testimony to his indescribable merits. I could not stay away from 
such an assemblage as this ; for though I felt of how little importance my 
attendance here could be, still I owed it to myself to share in tne testimony 
of the mighty moral miracle that has been performed, and to raise m^ bumble 
voice in the declaration of my sentiments of admiration at his utility as a 
man, and his viitues as a clerjzyman, by joining in this demonstration of the 

gratitude of his country towaids him Having said so 

much, I ought now to retire, for I feel this — that it is not in lansnage to 
describe, and that there is not rapidity in human speech to folu)w, the 
brilliancy of his career. There can be no wings given to words, to enable 
Hiem to rise to his moral exaltation. You might as well think of looking the 
noon-day sun in the face, without injuring the vision, as to place the merits 
of Father Mathew in a clearer point of view than they at present exist No ; 
and if witnesses are wanting or his utility, I call on four millions of teetotal- 
lers to come forward with their testimony I have heard 

much of eul<Mpum on the Irish people as tney at present exist, and I only felt 
some cause ofregret that in forming a contrast witn their present state an J that 
from which they had been rescued, there was some appearance of showing that 
they had been previously in a state of degradation, and that, in praising what 
has been done, there was too heavy a censure passed on the former condition 
of the country. Perhaps I am wrong, and that my anxiety arises from the 
jealousy with which I regard eveiything reflecting on the character of mv 
country. It would appear as if, prior to the temperance movement, the Irish 
were a depraved people— emphatically a drunken population — and that it 
required some mighty Apostle of the Living God to rescue them from their 
depravity. Take notice that, in saving this, I do not mean in the slightest 
degree to detract from the great ments of what has been done by the Rev. Mr. 
Miithew. I admit that he lias performed a mif;hty moral mirHcle ; but at the 
same time utterly deny that the people of Ireland were at any time inferior 
to their neighbours, or to the people of any foreign country, in any i«art t»f 
the globe. While 1 have l>een speaking, a thought has just JIashed across my 
mind, to which I must give utterance — it is that the parliamentary papers 
frimish evidence on what I have been referring to. Do they show that Ire- 
land was a drunken country? Quite the contrary. Taking the poyulatiun 
of Scotland, with relation to the population of Ireland, what do we find f 
JVh/f^ Scot)Mi>d 39 a country that everybody praises. You do not blame Scotch- 
laaa /brpmislns' Scotland, as they always do; and it happens that Scotchmen 



alwajTs contrive to take care of each other, wherever they meet But the 
parliamentary papers show that, after all, the Scotchmen are not really so 
goud as they are represented. What is the evidence t I take up the iiarlia- 
mentary paiiers, and they show me the consumption of ardent spirits in 
Scotland ana Ireland, before Father Mathew's mighty movement commenced. 
Now, I hope you do nut think that the Irish drank more than the Scotch. 
But even that would be enough to rescue them from the charge of depravity, 
as they are not worse than a people who are so praised. But the fact is, they 
did not drink half so much. 1 have it from the parliamentary document, 
that for every pint Scotch that the Irish drank, tne Scotchmen drank two 

Sints, and what is called a ' tilla ' into the bar^in. And that occurred, too, 
uring a period when there was very little illicit distillation in Ireland, and a 
^^reat deal of it in Scotland ; and if the illicit whisky was taken into account, 
it would make the balance one third more against Scotland. I then say, that 
Father Mathew did not redeem a drunken people, but he did redeem a people 

who were predisposed to his mission. Whatever our politics 

may be^whatever our creeds may be — whatever our condition or avocation 
in life may be, we are all here of one mind, and that is how Ireland diould 

express her sense of the merits and the virtues of Father Mathew 

I feel how inadequate 1 have been to the subject, for words are nothing when 
such a topic comes before the mind. There is no painting the rainbow, the 
ray that comes from the sun, or the angelic plumes that flutter round the 
the throne of the Deity ; and there is no angel more pure or worthy than the 
angel of public morality, dignified in the person of Father Mathew. 

Perhaps the most imposing and useful demonstration made by the 
followers of Father Mathew was that in Cork, on the 16th of Febniary 
of this year (1842), when he was publicly entertained in the Com 
Market. At this monster tea-party over 1700 persons, including 
many of the first citizens, sat down to tables well furnished with every 
rea uisite for an evening ^ banquet,' as it was termed bv its promoters. 
All classes, parties, ana creeds were harmoniously blendea on that 
occasion, which was one of unalloyed gratification to the good man 
himself ; for he then saw, as he fondly believed, the cause gathering 
round its standard the worth of the middle and the influence of the 
higher classes of the community. His blended feeling of exultation 
and anxiety were expressed in his address, from which one or two 
passages are given : — 

Cold and unsusceptible must he be who would not catch a spark of the 
ethereal fire. I pity the man who could sit here without feeling an atta 'h- 
ment to our cause, and who would leave us with a hostile heart ' Hostile 
heart I ' I think I hear some person say, ' who can have a heart hostile to a 
cause whose object is the general good of society at large ? ' But with sorrow 
I confess that our cause has enemies, that there are many who would rejoice in 
the fall of our society, and who would hail the return of intemperance. Pre- 
judice, interest, appetite, and drinking customs, and, in a few cases, political 
motives and sectarian feelings, are arrayed against us ; but strong in the 
strength of the Almighty God, the cause is pursuing a right forwara career, 
and every difficulty is yielding before it. Five millions of persons are enrolled 
under the banner I the mighty vice of intoxication is yielding, and, with the 
blessins of God. we will cast the * pale horse and his riuer ' into the sea. With 
heartfelt exultation we can survey the present condition of the coimtry ; we 
can witness the happiness of the people m the smiling faces that surround us ; 
but let us not forget that there are those amongst our lellow-citizens, thousands 
of whom are suflering fron the evil consequences of intoxicating drink. Oh ! 
if we could take in at one view the ravages occasioned by intemperance in this 
city, we would see the dissipated husband, the bereavea father, the disconso- 
late mother, the pining orphan, and the youth of high hope and fervent 
aspirations, sinking into a shameful and premature grave, it is to oppoee 
the progress of this great evil, to arrest this abomination, that the temperance 
movement has been established. 

He concluded with the following earnest appeal to the tepre- 
sentatives of the wealthier and more influential classes, for aid in his 
work: — 

I call on the virtuous and temperate to assist us in this great work. By 
saying this, I mean no censure ; and if the labours of the present humble 
workers of the cause have been so blessed by the Almighty God as to be the 
means of conferring happiness and blessings on thousands, a richer, greater, 
and better harvest may oe expect d when those persons who possess wealth, 
influence, and rank, will co-operate i^ith us for the benefit of the holy cause 
of total abstinence. I call upon all who love their species, their God, and 
their religion, to assist us in the accomplishment of this glorious work. It is 
true we aro not commanded by any precept, human or divine, to abstain ; but if 
the great springs of human action, hope and fear, have not lost their influence on 
our hearts, you will all obey the call, and assist ns in roviving the era of 
Christian charity and love, and in making the world a glorious habitation, in 
which every man may sit down in peace, and in the enjoyment of the bleos- 
iugs secured throngh Christ : temperance binding all together in the strictest 
and sweetest bonds of Christian charity and brotherly love. 

The expense incurred in getting up this monster tea-party was con- 
siderable, leaving a balance of little short of 100/. against the committee, 
who were about paying it out of their own pockets, when Father 
Mathew heard of tne fact He appeared amongst them one evening as 
thev wei'e settling their accounts, and, placing a Dag full of silver on the 
table, insisted that he alone should make good the deficiency. Bemon- 
strance and refusal were altogether unavailing ; for he was a man who^ 
when he had made up his mind upon any matter, would have things hit 
own way. 
I In May, 1843, his brother Frank died, and for a short time aftefj 
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Eather Mathew was unable to prosecute bis mission ; bnt a sense of 
daty soon triumphed over the natural tenderness of his heart, and 
MTed bim fiom indulging without restraint in grief which, if given 
way to, would have impaired his usefulness, and prevented nim from 
Idlnlling engagements to which he was pledged. He could not, nor 
did be attempt, to stifle the sorrow which every recollection of that 
beloved brother inspired ; but be resolutely kept it locked up within 
his breast and pursued his mission with unabated energy. Frequently, 
however, ne would steal an hour from his triumobant mission to weep 
and pray at that tomb ; and when the same sepulchre held the remains 
of bis brother Tom, who died shortly after, his visits were still more 
frequent The act soothed bis feelings as a man, and gratified his piety 
as a priest 

CHAPTER XIX. 

He determines to visit England — Inducements to do so — Earl Stanhope's 
Letter — ^I'he Quaker's ' Hotel ' — Reception in York — In Leeds — In 
London. 

Thx next great event of his life was his vkit to England. That he 
had ffone through the length and breadth of bis own country previous 
to this visit to the sister country, we have from his own words. 
Writing from Cork to a friend in America, in February, 1843, be says : 
*I have now, with the Divine assistance, hoisted the banner of tem- 
perance in almost every parish in Ireland^ and, in every instance, by 
the pressing invitation of the parish priest, whose guest I invariably 
wae.^ 

Invitations to visit England had been pouring in upon bim since 
1810 ; and had he not kept steadily in mind the task which he had 
undertaken in Ireland, and the necessity of completing it, as far as it 
was humanly possible for him to do so, he might have yielded to the 
pressing entreaties addressed to him. These appeals were made alike 
by Protestant and Catholic, b^ English and Irish, by individuals as 
well as societies. The Christian concord bis presence would be sure 
to promote among men of diflerent persuasions — the prejudices he 
would break down — the good he would do his country through the 
moral elevation of the poor Irish, wbo, from their poverty ana their 
social habits, were exposed to the worst temptations of large towns, — 
these inducements, and a hundred others lilcely to impress a man of 
bis sensibility, were constantly addressed to him ; but whatever bis 
impulse might prompt him to do, his strong sense of duty enabled him 
to resist these solicitations, so long as his work at home was not suffi- 
ciently accomplished. 

The announcement of bis intention to visit England in the summer of 
1843 was hailed with satisfaction by the friends of temperance, and with 
natural enthusiasm by the Irish populations of its great towns. 

A letter from the late Earl of Stanhope expresses the esteem in which 
Father Mathew was held by those who dittered from him in religious 
belief, and the satisfaction with which the announcement of his intended 
visit was received : — 

Chevening, near Sevenoaks : Jan. 26, 1843. 

Ht Diar Sib, — I was inexpressibly rejoiced to learn by your letter that 
you propose to visit London in May next, and I fervently nope tlat nothincr 
will occur to prevent your arrival, which will be hai.eu with extreme ana 
heartfelt satisfaction by the friends of temperance, and will be of infinite im- 
portance to the cause ; for 1 tiust that Divine Providence will continue to 
bless and prosper your benevolent exeitioiis in this country as well as in your 
native land, and that you may have the happiness of conferring their benefits 
on many of those who in the metiopolis nave fallen through intemperance 
into a state of destitution and of moral degradation. Your presence in this 
country will to myself in particular afford the greatest happiness, as I enter- 
tain for you the sincerest \eneiation, as 1 am mo(>t grateful lor your inestimable 
■ervices, and as 1 have long and ardently wished to have opportunities ot con* 
versiug with you, when you will find me most anxious to |>rofit by your 
instructions. But 1 am only a veiy humble follower in the gnat cause. If 
your engagements should allow it, yuu would oblige me extiemely by hon- 
ouring me with a viiit at this place, which at that time of the year ii in great 
beauty. 

Allow me again to assure you that I am, with the utmost regard and esteem, 
my dear sir, most faithAilIy yours. 

Stanhope. 
To the Rev. Theobald Mathew. 

The pressure of bis engagements in various parts of the country did 
not admit of hiB leaving Ireland sooner than the 90tb June, when be 
left Cork to redeem hiB long-standing and oft-repeated promise. 

It is not necessarv that a detailed account should be given of Father 
Matbew's visit to England, nor to enumerate the towns through which 
be passed, the addresses be received, the replies which he made, the 
speeches which be delivered, or the numbers he enrolled. It was a 
repetition of his visit to Glasgow ; the same enthusiasm and excitement, 
the same processions aud assemblages, the same n^pect evinced towards 
bim by tbuee not of bis own communion, the same wild exultation and 
delight manifested by bis own country })eople— the same impression of 
the character of the man left upon the minds of all wbo saw bim, spoke 
with biiDi or were in any way brought into contact with bim. By the 



bishops and clergy of the Catholic Chnrcb he was received with affec- 
tionate reverence ; and wherever be went, in his short but triumphant 
tour in England, be contrived to pay back the kindness of the reception 
by conferring, through his preaching, some solid advantage on the C^tbolio 
mission of each locality or district 

In Liverpool, in Manchester, in Salford, in Huddersfield, in Wakefield, 
in Leeds, and in a number of other places, bis success was extraordinary 
but not greater than ought to have been the natural result of his extra* 
ordinary labours. In Liverpool and Manchester, he preached and 
administered the pledge in all the Catholic churches and schools 
of those great towns. There was not a day, during bis stay in either 

flace, — in both of which there was then, as there is now, an imtiiense 
rish population,— on which be did not lecture on temperance, and ad- 
minister the pledge for several hours, frequently from an early hour in 
the morning to a late hour in the evening. Then, on Sundays, he 
preached from some speciid object, and also addressed crowded con- 
gregations on the ever-present purpose of his visit to England. Vast 
numbers of Protestants and nieiiil)ers of the various Dissenting bodies 
came to hear bim preach in the different places through which he 
passed ; and the impression which was made on their minds added to 
Lis reputation as a Christian minister, and enhanced his popularity with 
the English people. The employers of labour, whether rude or skilled, 
soon began to appreciate the 'benefits which his mission conferred 
on themselves, through the improved habits of their workjieople ; and few 
there were, save the mtcrestetl or the foolish ly-bigoted, who did not wish 
God -speed to the good work so modestly and unostentatiously performed. 
Wherever he went, he received the most pressing invitations to take up 
bis residence in the houses of his friends aud admirei-s ; but to avoid 
giving trouble, and also to maintain as much as possible bis personal 
freedom, he preferred reniaining at hotels. 

This determination induced a respected member of the Society of 
Friends to resort to an ingenious device to obtain the honour of Father 
Matbew's company during his stay in Wakefield. The Quaker invited 
bim to stay at bis house, and he received the usual reply, that be was to 
stop at the hotel, for the convenience of those who required to see him 
at all hours. The Friend would not be put off, but intimated that his 
house was a hotel, whereon Father Mathew gladly consented to *put up' 
at it while in Wakefield. A boanl with the word 'Hotel' was placed 
on the outside of the mansion, and the private residence became, for the 
time, a must comfortable inn. Father Alatbew was greatly pleased with 
the quiet and order, the wonderful neatness and simple elegance that 
pervaded the entire establishment ; while the agreeable manners of its 
master, which combined the cordiality of a friend with the politeness of 
the most gentlemanly host, filled him' with astonishment The servants 
of the house were also different I'nim the usmd claf« to be found in 
ordinary hotels ; they were kindlv, attentive, and respectful ; and 
though they seemed to anticipate his every wish, they were neither 
fussy nor obtrusive. Then the bells of this Quaker hotel were singularly 
quiet ; so that the * boots,' aud the chambennaids, and the waiters, must 
must have known by intuition, when and where their services were re- 
quired. Truly, it was a model establibhment, which a visitor might 
leave with natural regret The kindly device was not discovered until 
the time of depaiture drew near, w hen the master of the house, no longer 
fearing the abrupt departure of bis guest, appeared in bis true character 
~as a generous and thoughtful host 

Father Mathew*s reception in the fine old city of York was not only 
most flattering, but most significant A grand prffcersion of the tempe- 
rance societies from the suriounding districts, accompanied with bannere 
and bands, received him on bis anival, and escorted him through the 
city to his hotel The venerable Bishop Briggs— who, in a few years 
after, displayed such practical sympathy with the starving poor of 
Ireland — Lonl Stourton, Sir Edward Vavusour, and other dibtinguinhed 
Catholics, witnessed from the windows of a private residence this public 
manifesUition of respect for the Irish Friar by that vast concounte of 
people, of various religious creeds, and of strong prejudices — in a city, too, 
where, as some of the party said, were a Catholic priest to have made 
a simiUr entry some yean before, he would have been rather roughly 
treated. 

In Leeds his reception was equally gratifying, and his success even 
more striking. Demonstrations of all kinds were got up in bis honour, 
such as processions, sotr^f, meetings, and addresses. In one of his 
speeches m this important place be thus rather humorously vindicated 
the Temperance Society of irebmd from the charge of being a political 
body: — 

It is imagined in Ensland that the teetotallers of Ireland, as such, have 
mixed themselves up « ith the great agitatiou that at present prevails in that 
country. Why, to !« sure, when nearly all the populntion nave taken the 
total abfttineuce pledge, it is not very likely that 300,000 persons could 
assemble without a few teetotallers being amongst them. 

After having made a successful tour of most of the principal places 
in Lancashire and Yorkt^bire, Father Mutiiew vihited Loudon, h here hit 
services were much required. Aud here, during seveial weeks, he 
underwent an amount of labour which very few men coultl have gone 
through with impunity, but for which his misdonarY labonsBw ^v 
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previoiM three or four yean had well prepared him. He commenced 
bIb good work in the poorest districts of tne metropolis, in which the 
Iri^ principally dwelt, and where he was receivcKi by his country- 
people with all the enthusiasm which his character, his sacred office, 
and his nationality, excited in a warm-hearted and an affectionate race. 
His success was proportionately great as was soon evinced in localities 
which, up to that time, had oeen the scene of constant brawl and 
confusion, of stupid quarrel and of savage conflict. Bishop Griffiths 
and the Catholic clergy lent their willing aid to one who accomplished 
60 much for their floc&s, and who, wherever he went, left after him 
proofs and evidences of his good work, in the improved tone and habits 
of those who submitted to his influence. But others of a different faith 
zealously assisted the efforts of the Irish Priest to prosecute a mission 
which had the good of all for its object 

Nor, during his stay in London, was Father Mathew to be found 
only in the midst of the poor, appealing to the wretched drunkard to 
abandon the cause of his misery, and affectionately exhorting those of 
his own race and country to allow fair play to the many virtues which 
distinguished them when sober and seli-respecting. He was also to be 
seen in the mansions of the aristocracy, with whom he was a welcome 
and an honoured guest. It was while London was yet ' in town,' and 
he was the Hon of the hour. His table was covered with cards and 
notes of invitation to all kinds of entertainments, including the fashion- 
able breakfast and the late dinner. Father Mathew was aa much at 
home in the gilded saloon of the noble as in the modest parlour of a 
brother priest ; so that, if gaucherie or restraint were expected from the 
Irish Friar in the presence of the great, the mistake was at once apparent; 
for in ease of manner, and quiet dignity of bearing, few surpassed 
Theobald Mathew. But there was superadded, in his case, the charm 
which springs from the purest benevolence and goodness of heart ; and 
this, with the prestige of his world-wide fame, and the thought of the 
wonderful work which he had accomplished, invested him with extra- 
ordinary attraction in the eyes of those who beheld him for the first time, 
and who were pleased to find in the celebrated Apostle of Temperance a 
thorough gentleman. By the members of the Catholic aristocracy, at 
whose nouses he visited, he was received with affectionate reverence, due 
alike to his personal character and sacred profession. To many he had 
been known before, either personallv or as a correspondent ; but in every 
case his welcome was as cordial ana sincere as it was respectful. 

The late breakfasts and the late dinners were very trymg to him, from 
the manner in which the hours of almost every day were tilled up. He 
rose, as usual, at an early hour, and invariably celebrated Mass in one of 
the chapels of the city ; after which he was occupied with the poor until 
half-post ten, the ordinary hour of his fashionable appointment for his 
first meaL As soon as he could well leave the party that had been in- 
vited to meet him, he proceeded to the place fixed for the public meeting 
of that dav, and there he remained, exhorting and administering the 
pledge, so long as there was a chance of obtaining an additional disciple. 
He then returned to his hotel, where he wrote letters or received visitors ; 
and at eight, or half past eight, when the hour for dinner arrived, he 

Snerally found a large party, that had been invited to do him honour, 
is breakfast was invariably but a moderate repast ; so that the dinner, 
which he partook of at this, to him, unseasonable hour, might be said to 
be his only meal during the entire day. To those who were not aware of 
the long fast to which he had been subjected, his vigorous appetite must 
have excited admiration, and probably it was attributed to the beneficial 
Influence of total abstinence. At ten o'clock he contrived to slip away 
from his grand party ; and in his bedroom at his temperance hotel, he 
conclude<l the good work of the day, by the devotional exercises which 
his office prescribed, or which his piety inspired. 

If he received encouragement and suppoit, he also met with oppottition 
and insult In Ireland, from one end of the kingdom to the other, the 
Apostle of Temperance never received insult or incivility in any instance, 
even from those whom he injured most With Protestant and Presby- 
terian, as with Catholic, the purity of his motive and the benevolence of 
his character protected him from every attempt at open opposition or 
personal indi^^ity ; but, availing themselves of the stupid prejudice 
against * the Popish Priest,' whicn was felt most strongly by the lowest 
class of their besotted customers, some crafty publicans in Bermondsey, 
in Westminster, and in other parts of the metropolis, who were afraid of 
losing their unhappy slaves, organised several attempts to interrupt the 

C:eeding8 of his meetingis, to upset the platform, or to create aistur- 
ce and confusion. In some instances, the attempts were successful, 
and the proceedings were abruptly terminated ; in others, the assailants 
suffered lor their lollv, having been soundly drubbed by the indignant 
Irish, who resented the insult to their countnr and their religion in the 
person of Father Mathew. The presence of the police at other times 
kept the publicans, who came on the ground with oeer for sale, as well 
as their noisy and half-drunken m3rrmidons, in check, and prevented 
the rioting which had been evidently intended ; but on one occasion, 
where drink had l)een distributed gnituitously and in abundance by the 
alarmed sellers of the locality, a mob of drunken * roughs' was bearing 
down on the platform with mischievous intent, and Father Mathew was 
cojnjye}2ed to etcape from the back of the platform, where there was a cab 
yir jTe adme m to jvcei're him. 



Opposition of this nature liad the contrary effect to that which iti 
foolish authors intended ; for it excited the indignation of well-thinking 
people, and made the Irish residents of London more willing to take the 
pledge, and more resolute in keeping it 

In the account given in the * Times,' of one of his viaiti to Weatr 
minster, is the following : — 

After giving the pledge to the second batch, Father Mathew said that while 
he was below ne had heard one person say to his neighbour ' YThat a shame it 
was that a Protestant should receive a blessing fmm a Catholic Priest '. Now, 
since he had been in England, he had everywhere received the bloaaings of 
the Protestants, and he was proud of it if a blessing did them no good. 
sorely it could do them no harm. Sioce he had been in this country he had 
got half a million of blessings from the Protestants. He was daily aaluted 
with * God blesa you. Father Mathew ! ' * God speed you, Father Mathew I ' 
and such like earnest expressions. There certainly could be no evil in a bless- 
ing, come from whom it would. 



CHAPTER XX. 

A rare Occurrence — A Noble Convert — ^The Press and the Peerage— Lord 
Brougham — Characteiistic Incident — The Great Duke and the Apostle of 
Temperance — Welcomed by the Bishop of Norwich— The Bishops noble 
Eulogium — Father Mathew's good Work in England. 

It was a rare circumstance with Father Mathew to hesitate as to 
giving the pledge to anyone, or to pause to ascertain from the postulant 
who knelt before him whether he had fully made up his mind as to the 
step he was about to take. Marvellous as the fact must have seemied to 
himself, when he thought of it afterwards, he did hesitate in one instance 
— perhaps the only one that could be recorded of him. It was on the 
occasion of his holding a meeting in Golden Lane, Barbican, which wae 
attended by a great concourse of people, chiefly Irish. He had been ad- 
dressing himself specially to the worlung classes, and earnestly impressinff 
on them the necessity of renouncing the cause of so much misery ; ana 
when, at the conclusion of his address, several hundreds knelt to receive 
the pledge. Father Mathew, on looking round him, found the future 
Duke of Norfolk, then Lord Arundel and Surrey, also on his knees* 
Anxious as he was to obtain so illustrious a * convert,' Father Mathew 
was of opinion that the young nobleman had yielded to a sudden impalse, 
and was about to take the pledge unreflectingly ; and, however arctently 
he desired to add him to the number of his followers, he was apprehenaive 
of the evil which would follow were he to abandon the cause which he 
impulsively joined. So before administering the pledge to the hundreds 
who were waitin^^ to take it, he spoke privately to the earl, and asked 
him if he had given the subject sutBcient rt;flection. *Ah ! Father 
Mathew,' replied his noble convert, * do you not know that I had the 
happiness to receive Holy Communion m)m you this morning at the 
altar of Chelsea Chapel ? I have reflected on the promise I am aboat to 
make, and I thank God for the resolution, trusting to the Divine good- 
ness for grace to persevere.' Tears rolled down his cheeks aa he uttered 
these words, with everv evidence of genuine emotion. He then repeated 
the formula of the pledge. Father Mather embraced him with delight, 
pronounced a solemn benediction ' on him and his,' and invested him 
with the medal which he took from his own necL This scene was 
witnessed with the most intense interest by the vast assemblage, by whom 
the earl was hailed with cheers, as he rose from his knees a disciple of 
the Apostle of Temperance. The example thus given had the efi^ct of 
adding many hundreds to the ranks of the society on that day. Thia aot^ 
publicly performed, was regarded by the good and pious nobleman at 
one of no ordinary gravity ; for he long continued faithful to the pledge 
thus voluntarily taken ; and it was not until many years after, that, at 
the imperative command of his medical advisers, he substituted modera- 
tion for total abstinence. 

Father Mathew's rare self-denial on this almost solitary occasion was 
amply compensated by his efforts to enlist recruits from the influential 
ranks or professions. It would be difficult to say whether he prized 
more, as a convert, a newspaper editor or a peer of the realm. 'Oh 1' 
he exclaimed one day at a meeting in Chelsea, which was attended by 
several members of the aristocracy and representatives of the press, ^if I 
could only induce some of my noble friencU and my voung friends of the 
press to join, I should be most happy, for I know how powerful their 
example and influence would be.' The reporters of the daily papers 
were nere placed in the same category as the scions of nobility, and no 
man better knew than he did the service which the former could render 
to his cause. But an editor of an influential journal was a prize equal 
in value to a prime minister. His estimate of the value of the support 
which he received from the public press was expressed on varjoos oc- 
casions in Ireland ; but while in England he also proclaimed his obli- 
Eition and gratitude to that powerful agent At one of his meetings in. 
ondon he said : — 

I have often taken occasion to say that, next to God, to the support I have 
met with from the most mighty moral power on thia earth, the public pren^ 
do I attribute the success which has attended the great motal movement^ 
total abstinence. In Ireland, with one solitary exception, the whole pie« 
has been in my &vour ; and in London you all know the suppott I nave 
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TtMlnd from th* pnbUo pnm ol M thaAtm of opinion ; tnd I thoi poblidr ' 
tmdarmjgratrhil tlwnki to those who hiTe tb» cootrol oT arcry mstropoliUa | 
dail7 junnwl, not m> mnch for tho kindoMi tho; have accorded to mo pai-aon- i 
ally, M lor the good the; h*ve done for tht oaiue of monlity, by toituDing 
Uj homble otTortB to mmot « gre*t evil. 

DohuK hi* «taj in London, Father URthew met the moit diBtinftniahed 
men of the day, who htA been invited to meet the great rooTol reformer. 
Ha created do imsJl amiuement to a large party at the hospitable maii- 
noo of an Irish nobleman by hii attampti, paitlj playful, bat also 
partly aerious, to make a convert of Lord Brouahain, who reaiated, good- 
nnmoaTedly but raaolutely, the efforts of hii duugeroua neighbour. * I 
drink very little wine,' aaid Lord Brougham : 'only half a glaia at 
Inncheon, and two half glaaaea at dinner ; and though my medical 
adviun tuld me I should increaxe the quantity, I Tefnwd to do so.' 
' They an wronjf, my lord, for advising you to increase the qnaiitily, and 

fou are wrong in taking the imall quantitv you do ; but I have my 
DpcB of yun. And so, after a pleasant reeiBtunce on the part of the 
learned lord. Father Uathew invested hit lordship with the silver medal 
and ribbon, the inei^niia and colUr of the new Oraer of the fiath. ' Then 
I will keep it,' said Lord Bruugliam, * and lake it to the House, where I 

shall be sure to meet old Lord the wone of liquor, and I will 

put it on him.' The announcement of this intention was received with 
mnch langhter, for Uie noble lord referred to was notorious as a perxidlcnt 
wonhipper of Bacchus. Lord Brougham was as good as his word ; for, 
on meeting the veteran peer who was so celebrated for hit potations, he 

■kid, ' Lot3 , I have a present from Father Hathew for you,' and 

paieed the ribbon rapidly over his neck. ' Then I tell you what it it, 

nfoagbam ; by 1 I will keep sober for this night,' said hit lordship, 

who kept thit vow, to the great amazement of his mends. 

The Marooia of Clanricarde, who was the noble entertainer, accom- 
panied hit distinguished guest to the hall, where he was surprised by 
teeing him eagerlj approach one of the servants in waiting, and shake 
him warmly by the hand. This was an English servant, who, afniid of 
kaing his situation, hnd taken the pledge, some two or three years { 
before, when Father Mathew visited Portunna Castle, the seat of the 
aoble morqnis in Ireland. Father Alathew, whoee memory for petKOns 
waa estraurdinory, at once recogniseil his follower, and in the pruatnce 
af several meiubcrs of the aristocracy — who were not a little amazed at 
what they witnessed — treated that servant with manly respect. 

Father Uathew and the 'great Duke' — the two nioet distinguished 
eoTiquerors of the age, though in widely-different fields ol glory— met 
on one of these occasions. The duke was singularly gracious t« his 
brother hero, for whose character and services he entei-taincd wtll-known 
respect. ' I ouf;ht to claim vonr Grace as one of ours,' said the iiriret to 
the toldier. ' Uuw can that W, Father tlnthew 1 I am not a teetotaller, 
thongh I am a very moderate man,' replied the duke. ' Oh, but von are 
a tampenmce man, yonr Grace ; fur if you hitd not so cool u head, you 
would not have been the illustriont Duke of Wellington,' was the quick 
lejuiuder. 

'Father ICathew,' said a gentleman one evening to the lion of the 
parW, ' yon must have felt rather embamased in your visits to the north 
of Ireland ; tlie people are to much colder than yonr warm-hearted 
countrymen of the south, and so prejudiced against your Church.' ' Far 
from It,' replied Father Uathew ; ' I felt quite at home among them 
from the first, and they were most kind and hospitalile. lu Fermanagh, 
I was nobly received and entertained in the mousiun of Captain Arch- 
dalL one of the leading Orangemen of that county.' Even if Futher 
Uathew had any other story to tell, he would have n-iuained silent 
rather than say a word dispureging to the chamcter and good feeling of 
his couiiliymen. 

Perhan the moat gratifyinK circnmntance connected with his visit to 
England was the manner of his reception by tho late Dr. Sliuitey, then 
Bishop of Norwich. The English rnitestuiit Bithop thu^i ulfered his 
ho^pitulity to the Irish Priest :— 

Palace, Nonrich : S<t>t. S, 1844. 

EEvmRKmSlB, — I hav(>ja>t been fnronncd thit it ii yonr intention to visit 
Norwich on ThnraJay nnt. Sept 7, on which occasion 1 shall feel ilmy duly 
aa wi'U IS ny iuvliuation to give you tlie cordial wrlcome due to oue who his 
•0 sealonsly end so eflbctively devoted himeetr toa causrin which Chribtitnt 
of all dsn-imiBalions niav ca«prrats. I imrgnee, tharsfure, ittemling an 
evrning meeting, which I undcniuiid vitl l-e held in St Andrcn-'s llaU on 
tha day of your airival, sn<l I take tb^ earliest opportuuitv of e^ipn'sidiig my 
eame>t hope that yon will fsvour nie vith your cuuipaoj either to iliniier or to 
breakfast, at any honr that you nuy name nrnet cuDvcDliQt to yeunelf. I 
ihould be obliged by a line iu reply. 1 remsin, yuun biithfully, 

The Bev. Theobald Uatbew, 

Hart's Teuipwaoic Hotel, 1» AldBrtgate Etreet. 

Father Uathew received the liJAhop's letter vith feelings which mav 
be weU Imat^ned, when we consider that oue of the objects of his lite 
waa to cultivate the kindliest intercourse with his Chrittian brethren 
of every denoniination, and to reciprocate that friitcmul chiirity which 
ought to eibt among ministera ol the Gospel, notwithstanding dilfer- 
encea of doctrine. That letter, written in a hue bohl baud, waa preserved 
bf FatW Hathew to the hour of hit death ; utd it wm from tbat letter, 



nithstaiiding ii 



during his whole life, attended one polilicj mealing, or mii« 

ff'tittc■l sfptatiun ; and though entitled to the franchise, he has ni 
y (rieiids, I believe it -, and I may say that the good sense ai 



now nearly twenty ye&ia written, that tha ibon haa beu tmuaibMl 
by his biographer. 

The bishop more than redeemed his promise of a cordial .welcome^ not 
only bv his elegant hospitality, but by a noble eulwinm which wh 
honourable alike to the speaker and to its srateful object. In die taoa 
of a crowded assembly, tha bishop thus adi&eesed the man whom thoaa 
thousands hail met to honour and to hear ; — 

And now, ravprend sir fsddresaing Father Msthew), yon my friend and 
brother from another island, 1 meet yon here not as a Rotntn Catholic priest 
I differ from your creed—! will candidly tell yon I am oven hostile to it ; but 
I meet you hen in a nuUer, in a more comprehensive character thau that of a 

Kiest— I meet you as a man like myself, as a Christian brother— u a Christian 
ither on neutrul ground, where ChristiaDS of all denominationii delight to 
me«t and congregutu together. Sir, I have watched yonr proceedings for many 
aud many a year. I remember many years ago, tbat 1 teosured you in 
public ; nay mure, may 1 not add, abused you. I believed thtMS public rs- 
porla spread, I soarctly know how, save by maligu aud foolish miareprtwnta- 
tion ; nevertheless, I thought It my duty, u a msn of candour, to apply to 
you as a gentleman, n Christian, and a mim of honour, to tell me, how the 
case really stood. You anawered me in a maimer that did you credit, and I 
turued over a new leaf— 1 abused von no more ; and now I n-joice to meetyon 
bi>reas a friend. I am not oue of those who will not believe a (.'stholic on hit 
oath 1 I acted more courteously ; I belieml you on your candid and honest 
affirmation ; and I am satisfied that yoa did not deceive me. I have witched 
evpr your character ; I have had every resource in my poasession, and I have 
eiideavourwl to ascertain precisely what it was. I will say, and I think It my 
duty to sav, it is embodied and written in print. I will read you tlie char- 
acter which I believe Mr. Mathew eutitle<l to, and which describes that char- 
acter and estimatiou in nliich he is held by those who know him better than 
I do. Hero his lordship read the following eulogium : ' He is a gentleman by 
birth ; for 24 yenta he has devoted hii Euergles to tho service of the Jioor ; 
and so far from being actuated by sordid or jiecuniary motives, he h'>s applied 
his private property to religious and brnevolfnt purposes. As to politics, not- 

"" ■"-■ — " — to the contrary, it is a fact that he has never, 

mlied with any 

ly say that the good sense and tha good 
frvliugof the aristocracy of London Lave home me out in the ouinion Isnter* 
lain lit thia worthy man. When in Londun, he waa vlsibd nnd most boeni^ 
silly received hy men of hi){h rank, high character, nnd high station ; they 
kiii-w hLi worth, and they bade hira no on snd ]>ro»|*r. knowing well that 
they should receive the advantages— if nut din-ctly, indirectly— of his valu- 
able eTi'rlions. But, sir, your cnuM was not an easy one ; it was not alti^'tlier 
ovt'r a IiIbcucU milled road you had to \ia<ia ; but yon had thumsaud brokcaand 
briars In the way. You were assailed in turn by those who, while their dia- 
BpprolKillon andccrisure was enlog}-, auuk them in deeper degradation. . , 
. . Men of Norwich I citizens of this oncient city ! I a|iiK<iil to you. and 1 
trust that my appnil shall not be iu vuiu— receive this wanderer ou a sacrrd 
miseion from a distant Counttr — recrive him and give him a Cliristian 
welcome, for he has come on a Christian musion. 

This was the crowning triumph of a visit which had dune so mnch 
for the cause of tcmpcnince and for the )ironii>lion of Christian charity 
amongst men of different creeds and churches. 

It was computed that 600,000 persons had taken the pledge during 
this brief aud succeBsIul canipaigii, which added much to the popularity 
and pratige of the Apostle. It is a mutter of little difflcnlty to com- 
pute the nunibeiB who knelt before Father Mnlbew and i-eceiveil the 
pledge at his hniids \ but it would !« a dillicult tusk indeed to tell the 
good which ho accomplished, the fallen whom be niised, the erring 
whom he brought back to virtue, the despairing whom he conifiu'ted, 
the hungry and the naked whom he fed and chid. Fur nmny yean 
after, the blessed traces of the mission of [leace and guMlwill to Kng- 
huid were not erased ; and to this dav— uearlv a qn;iTter of a century 
after the Apostle of Temperance preaclied in tne higlin'a)'s of its great 
towns and famous cities— there are many sober and self-respecting 
men, and many families too, who treasure in their henrts the rehieiu- 
brance of that auspiciuus vL'iL It is true there are very many mora 
who have reason to mourn in bittenicss over tha fully which induced 
lorgetfulness of his advice ; but eveu ti> this hour the broud fuotpnuta 
left by the Apostle of Tenipcrunce on the soil nf England ore nut alto- 
gether obt lie rated. 

CHAPTER XXL 
Return to Cork— The Mathew Tower— Ur. O'Connor'a Uotlvea for its Eroction 
—Again in Harness- His Tisi ton— Midnight Labour— His Con«spon- 

dtDcc— Strange Lpistlea. 

Great was the jny in Cork at the return of Father Uathew from Eneland. 
It waa hiu hntt pruluuged absence frum his own country, and the devpeat 
iutcrest had been exciti.-d and kept alive, in the minds of hisfriends'aad 
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followeiSi b J the varied eyents of liis triumpliaiit English tour. For a 
week after his arrival the parlour in Core Street was crammed almost to 
suffocation, from morning to night There were straying sheep to be 
taken back into the fold, prodig^ to be welcomed and forgiven, back- 
sliders to be pardoned ; there were petitions to be presented, disputes to 
be settled, difficulties to be smoothed down ; there were deputations 
to be received, and applications to be answered ; there were whispered 
communications to be made in the corner of the little room, by some 
poor creature who had counted, with trembling eagerness, every day 
and hour till the cood man's return ; and there were interviews to be 
held at the foot of the stairs, or in the sitting-room. And amidst all 
this bustle and excitement. Father Mathew was in his element, having a 
word for every one, and an ear for alL He would break through the 
recital of some complicated tale of a misunderstanding between the lead- 
ing members of a favourite reading room, to receive a tattered drunkard, 
in whose tangled locks, pale cheeks, blood-shot eyes, and trembling limbs, 
a useful lesson might be read. Others might have shrunk from contact 
with the poor degraded human being, but not Father Mathew, who 
would exclaim in a cheery voice, * Welcome, mv dear I — welcome ! — it 
is never too late to do a good work. We should never despair of the 
mercy of Uie Lord. God help you, my poor child ! you have been too 
long the slave of strong drink — it is time for you to nse up against your 
greatest enemy. Kneel down, my dear, ana pray of God to give you 
grace and strength to keep the promise you are about to make.' No 
sooner was the poor fellow sent away happy, perhaps with half-a-crown 
slipp^ into his nand, than Father Mathew would again plunge into the 
complicated perplexity of misunderstanding. Arriving rapidly at the 
real merits of the question, he would offer a few words of earnest advice, 
or if necessary, interpose his authority ; but his usual plan, when the 
statement was ex parUj was to appoint a time when botii sides were to 
be heard. He would then turn to a * batch,' which had been forming 
in the interval; and after having administered the pledge, spoken a 
kind word to each, heard the whispered tale of some who were more 
wretched -looking than the others, and ordered medals to be given to 
the children, he would receive an address from a local society, and 
reply to its splendid hyperbole and magnificent metaphors in a manner 
which would flush the earnest faces of his followers with proud happi- 
ness — which reply was certain to be repeated to the assembled memoers, 
on the same evening, by the deputation, without the loss of a single 
word. Then would come an appeal for a personal interview of * only 
half a minute'. This would be acceded to unfailingly, and soon 
Father Mathew's hand might be seen to dive into that deep pocket of 
his, and then brought into contact with the hand of the person to whom 
he was speaking ; and then there might be heard a deep murmnr of 
thanks, mingled with prayers, as the person retired rapidly, and with 
a much relieved air. Father Mathew would then go to the hall-door — 
which, as a matter of course, was always open — to see and speak with 
some peculiarly cherished beggar, whom, pierhaps the rest of the com- 
munity regai'ded as a confirmed impostor ; and having made that fellow- 
creature happy for the day, he would return to the parlour, to receive 
another deputation, patch up a difference, accept an invitation, or ^ve 
•r promise aid towards the formation of a new temperance band, which, 
according to the solemn assurance of the spokesman, was essential to the 
social and moral salvation of the district. 

J ust as the salvation of the district had been satisfactorily secured, at 
the expense of Father Mathew's pocket, a strange voice might be heaixl 
at the door enquiring, Ms it here Mr. Mathew resides?' and a more 
familiar voice replying, * If ye mane does his reverance Father Mathew 
live hei'e, tliis is his house, sure enough, and God bliss him every day 
he rises '. This was an English or American stranger who had come to 
pay a passing visit to the Apostle of Tempemnce ; but whether he came 
with or without an introduction, he was always certain of receiving a 
cordial and kindly welcome from Father Mathew, whom the worM's 
applause had not robbed of his genial and unaffected manner. The 
stranger would perhaps venture into the parlour, glance curiously at the 
groups around, examine the page of the register, read over the last name 
recorded, with its corresponding number, and remain for a short time, 
till he had witnessed the administration of the pledge ; then he would 
accompany the master of the mansion to his granci reception-room, which 
was as simple in its appointments as the cell of a monk. The interview, 
however brief, would be sufficient to impress the stranger with the 
shrewdness, sagacity, and worldly knowledge of a man whom he had 
most probably regarded as an enthusiast — something between a Howard 
and a Peter the Hermit. 

But just as some new topic had been started. Father Mathew, who, 

and still entertain. I would not consider ten times the expense misapplied for such a pur- 
pose ; and if I could raise the tower to ten times its present height, it would still bo 
unequal to the dignity aud moral grandeur of the services of him of whc^e labours it is 
commemorative. A greater impression was never made on an individual than upon me, 
at witnessing the kindly reecption Father Mathew met with from all classes of society in 
London, aud I resolved, on my return to Ireland, to commemorate it in some manner ; 
and soon of lerwiurds, when walking over the grounds you are now on, it struck me that 
the site would be a most eligible one to build a tower on, which would perpetuate Father 
Mathew's fume, aud, at the same time, signify my gratitude for the reception he had met 
^^^^^ -^ndou ; and I felt assured that it is only necessary that the people of both 
/S^^^?Zt£Sua^lM!^ «»^ o^^ hitler and mor« intimately, to create mora kindly 



from the window, bad commanded the opposite street^ liad seen a 
critical case approaching, would apologise for his momentaiy absenoeL 
and, rushing down stairs, arrive at the door in time to hail the anivu 
and secure the prize before there was an opportimity or poasibilitj of 
escape. 

Tnere were visits to be paid, cases to be hunted ap, obdurata ainnen 
to be pounced upon unexpectedly ; there were ^ends and atransen 
to be entertained to dinner ; there were temperance rooms to be called 
in upon ; there were leaders in the cause to be consulted or advised 
with. 

But with these various engagements the duties and labonra of the 
day did not terminate. There was the heaviest task of all to be still 
imdertaken^-there was the correspondence to be read and to be replied 
to. And what a pile of letters had accumulated during his absence in 
England ! Why here was work for half a dozen active secretaries. 
Letters from India — ^letters from America — letters from EngUmd and 
Scotland — ^letters from all partp of Ireland — letters from every class of 
society, and on almost every imaginable subject. Here was a communi- 
cation concerning the interests of his order, irom the superior of an Irish 
house, or a high official in Rome ; next, was a document with an enclosare 
— the document, a letter giving sundry cogent reasons why the writer 
relapsed to whisky-punch — the enclosure the surrendered temperance 
card of the logical seceder, then came an anonymous production, in 
which Father Mathew was affectionately besought to abandon his sinM 
Church, and lead a new Reformation. Then a letter full of praiae and 
congratulation from some English nobleman, who expressed his regret 
that the illustrious Apostle of Temperance had not honoured his house 
by his presence. Then a letter from a female writer, imploring his 
prayers for the object which she specified ; and one from a more 
impetuous and imperative correspondent, who insisted upon obtaining 
his blessing by ' return of post '. Here was a land agent, soliciting his 
influence with an overholding tenant to induce him to give up a 
dwellinsr peaceably ; and here a coaxing missive from a poor fellow, 
who found the temperance martingale too tight for his virtue, and who 
was satisfied to remain a devoted and an enthusiastic follower of the 
cause till the day of his death, if he would be allowed an occasional 
*' dandy ' for the sake of a delicate stomach, and a moderate allowance 
of ale or porter wherewith to sustain exhausted nature. 

That the reader may see thei^ is no exaggeration in this description, 
or rather indication, of the varied character of the correspondence to 
which, spent and wearied by a long day of incessant exertion. Father 
Mathew had to devote his attention during the hours of night, when 
all around him were enjoying their natural repose, a few extracts and 
letters are given, as a sample of the rest 

Here, for instance, was a letter that clearly admitted of no delay in 
reply. It bore a number of signatures, and was written in a style at 
once grand and forcible. It complained of some individual who had 
Hhe amricious atulacity* to withold, and still retain, 'the 10^ given by 
your reverence for instruments for our band ' ; and it thus concluded :— 

But the motto of Horaco suits this parson, we think, admirably— that is^ 
semper avartis eget. The qu&jtion now is, shall we get our instrumeuta, or 
shall we not ? shall we continue a Temparauct; Band, or shall we not ? shall 
we, must we (ajier cUl) be driven to give up our pledgee, or shall we contiime 
Temperate, or kot ? On your reply iu the affirmative we still have reliance. 

The reader may not clearly comprehend the connection between the 
lOL and the pledge, or between the band and sobriety, but Father 
Mathew did ; and the answer was, of course, a second donation, but 
not forwarded through the medium of the party whose ^avaricioos 
audacity ' was the occasion of the correspondence. 

His immediate attention was called, in the next, to a tremendous 
feud raging between two societies, which preferred equal claims to his 
acceptance of an invitation to their respective rooms. But, unhappily 
for the innocent advocate of one of the rivals, and for the cause he 
pleaded, he added this fatal post<>cript, which he believed to be a 
clincher : — * And, your reverence, the Society ma<^t not omit to tell you, 
that their band amuse the people by their music on every occasion, and 
played Mr, 0*CanneU into town when he had his RepecU meeting hereJ 

Here is the joint production of a man and wife, two servants, who 
evident! V had a desire to fall into temptation with a free conscience, and 
whose plea for release is plausably urged. It is given exactly as it was 
written : — 

Dublin, July 28. 
Revd Sir — I beg leave to inform you that this is the second time i havs 
wrote to you on this occasion and has Got no answer which makes my mind 
very aneasey it is iu coiiseiiueiice of me aud me wife taking the pledge fioia 
your Reverence for a few months Merely to induce two Mends of ours to take 
it as the were living a very an happy life all from drink and as the would not 
take the pledge unless we did we a greeil to do so but neither Me or me wife 
never had any occaiiion to do so only on thi'ir account as we always lived veiy 
temperate an never took any drink to injure us Eather soul or body an as our 
friends is living a very happy life Ever since Both uie and me wift* is deter- 
miufd to give up our pledge but would not wish to do so till we would ac- 
quaint your Uevereuce aud as I mentioned in the other letter that I sent to 
your Rev about a month agoe that it is not in Regard to drink But we feel a 
dread on our minds that we never felt before which makes os veiy aneasy an 
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at W9 m both Servants an going from one place to another to earn our bread 
there U Great temtatioua Every where we ^ it is for me wife she has confined 
herself to the honse Ever since afraid of Goins; into any society lest any thing 
might attempt her She is not near so well in health as She was before an 
whether it is that is the occasion of it or not we canot say but she thinks it 
is as her mind is very aneasey But if we thought that It would make such 
an Impression on our minds as it has done or tuat there was an^ ditficuty in 
Giving it up we would never have taken it but as vour Rev Said m the Royal 
Ecchange that any person after two or three mouths was at their own free will 
to Give it up if the wished So on them terms we took it for our friends Sake it 
ia now better than three months an as we have made up our miuds to give it 
up we beg of you in honour of God to leave us vour Ble&sing we Remain Most 
Kerd Sir your very obt and humble Servants Mary and Abraham * * * * 

at Mr • • • • ' 
Carlisle Building Dublin 
we wait most auzcious for your Revnce answer before we Give it up 

The following is thus comprehensively addressed : — 



To 



The very revd. theobald 
town 
Mathew of Cork or elsewhere. 



The writer is evidently bent on the recovery of his freedom, and 
resolves to be free, whether Father Mathew should give him permission 
or not ; still, a Uberative line from his reverence would be a triumph 
over the less formal deserters, who turned their back upon their flac, 
and did not lay down their amis and surrender their commission with 
dignity, as this Wexford man desired to do : — 

Wexford, April 20th. 

Reverend Sir — I write thise few lines to you hopeing to find vou in good 
As this leaves me at present thanks be to god for it Dear Sir I Wrote thise 
few lines to you hopeins that your reverence Would be so kind as to take the 
jdedge from me. As i Would wish to give it up, Dear Sir it is not to become a 
I>nmkard that i am going to give it up but as temtation is so great and that 
the greater part of people that has taken the pledge is after brak through it 
and 1 Would Not wish to brak the pledge that wav Without gcting liberty to 
do so and i hope that your reverence Will be so kind as to take the pledge 
fh>m me, and ii you don't i will break it, for my part I did not want a pledge 
at all for i never was a drunkard at all Nor I won't take any more glass of 
Sperrits or a pint of beer, so reverend sir i hope you will be So Kind as to 
ffrant me my request. 
So i remain your most obegant and humble Servant James • • * • 

Here is a very different kind of letter, which painfully illustrates 
those frequent and unhappy cases in which the husband or the wife, 
the Dather or the mother, implored the interference of Father Mathew : — 

Vert Rkv. Dear SiR—With grief and sorrow I address you. Mv noor 
wife baa ruined herself and me, and nearly brought disgrace on our darling 
children by the unfortunate habit of drinking. It has gone on for along time, 
and shame compelled me to keep it secret ; but it would be a crime to let it 
rest longer. Sae promised me this morning she would take the total 
abstinence pledge, but would not be induced to go over to you ; in fact, she is 
not able — sne has brought herself to death's door with it She has not been 
out of bed since Saturday last till this momim;. You never did a greater act 
of charity than to call on her. She promis^ed me she would tell you alL— 
Very respectfully and gratefully, . 

Tne prescription in the following elaborate appeal to Father MutheVf;^ 
finer feelings is too valuable to be lost. It will be seen, however, thai 
the patient who may be inclined to adopt the prescription should take 
his medicine in a pious state of mind, as otherwise its eflicacy might 
possibly be neutralised : — 

Ballyhooly, May ye 2nd. 

Vert Retd. Father — Its with much pleasure 1 have to announce to you 
that I am a Loyal member of Y'* Society, now nearly six years. And During 
that time I not only kept from any kind of Spirituous liquors, but in one oi 
the Visits Y'* Very Revd. person paid one of my Neighbouring Villages, I 
renewed my Pledge Against Any of the other Stuffs that I frequently Saw 
teetotallers make use of. Such as soda, pepjiermt, ^gerale, cordial, lemonade, 
ke., Jkc, and all such things. I Eutirely avoided them, one and alL I 
happened last winter, through Excessive labour, to Get a very heavy fit of 
Sickness, Which both Emaciated and Debilitated me, Very much. I had as 
good Nourishm* as Any Poor man in my Si>ere of life, could have, And all was 
not serving me. I was ordered by a friendly Neighbom of mine, to Drink, a 
large tumbler of Punch, that would be hot. Strong and Sweet, with a laive 
lump of Butter melted upon it, and take it sitting m my bed, before I'd SetUe 
myself to Sleep, this was, in order to remove the rains out of mv bones, which 
at the Same time, I was very bad with« then, tho bad I was, I did not do it 
until I'd See more about it I got a Stick, And walked with its help, down 
to my Priest's House, (for I considered leave was vetr light,) and told him all 
as I have here stated. And what he told me was, to drink Some whey, that it 
was Very Good ; and tliat I, at that hour of the Night, or Even Season of the 
Year, had no more Getting of whey, or anything to make whey of, than I had 
of Spanish wine, in the miserable* Street of Ballyholly, or its Vicinity. I 
then returned home, Not pleased at my disappointm^ he feared, 1 suppose, 
that rd return to drink again at my Six Years end, like a Dog to his Vomit, 
but I do assure both him and Vou, that I'd do no such thing, but Sir, when I 
cams back tnm my Priest, 1 acted my own Physician, I sent for a Noggin of 
Spirits^ mads puBoh of it, mixed my butter with it, and Drank it off, in God's 
name. And whsther it was occasioned by I being in the latter end of my fit, 



or the drinking of the punch I know not, but thank God, I slept that nitfht 
very sound, perspired much, and was relieved next morning. And Since, this 
is a clear aua true confession. Now Sir, I took my pledge, July 19th 1839, 
And at that time, tho No. was 14,449. And my name is John 0' * * * *. 
All this you'll find in Y'* Book. Now, in consequence of age, hard labour, ft 
fatigue, and Dejection of Spirits, I'd want Jome additional nourishm^ and I 
trust on this application Y**- revec will be pleased to allow me Some two or 
three, Pints Glasses, tumblers, or Dandies, (not Cider) And I'll continue tern* 

F*rate, but not a teetotaller, otherwise if you don't comply with tliis rerjuest, 
11 Decently convey the tokens to Cork, but I'll never Drink, without 
your permission, while I have them, I Expect an Affirmative answ'- to this, 
by return of Post, I remain with every Possible mark of respect, And with all 
the ceremony of complem*^ Y'* rev*^ Very Ob*- Humble Serv** a teetotaller 
yet. JohnO* • • • • 

The following is a strange epistle, and is given literally as it was 
written : — 

Revd Sir — I beg you will Look on a Foolish and Almost insane young Man 
tho only thin^ I Rmieire from your Revede is a an Enterview for 10 Mmutea 
as I dred Suciede and that I shall Get yoor blessing to Protect or if not I Fear 
I will Full Fill the words of the Scriptuer that is to Say that I Shall Die as I 
have Lived For the Last 3 Months I am obed yoors 

Veery Humble Patrick • • • • 

Here is a joint resignation, most formally worded : — 

Wexford, August 10. 
Revd. Sir — As our business requires us to take a little spirits occasionally 
we have come to the resolution of giving up our pledge — ^yours most respect 
fully 

Nicholas* • * •and 
Pat* • • • 
PS Please send an answer by return of Post to Mr. • • * • at 
Mr. • • • • Com Market 

Wexford. 

An anonymous correspondent thus invites him to cover himself with 
glory in a new mission : — 

Dublin, Nov. 19th. 

Sir, — I beg to be excuseil for sending you the letters of Honge, which have 
been lately published in this citv. \ ou ought seriously to enquire in your 
closet, where you are not so likely to be led away by the breath of popular 
applause, whether you can in your conscience support tho coriiiptions de- 
uounced by Ronge, or whether you can in silence look on while others practice 
such delusions on the people. The movement of Ronge has penetrated the 
whole of Germany —The I'apal power is shaken to its centre, and if you look 
to the first article in the last Qiiarterlu lltvicw you will perceive that France 
is ready for a similar movement, and that it will shoitly break out iu an open 
way, as it has done in Germany. ••••••• 

Take a bold step, follow the noble example of Ronge, and disabuse the 
people's minds of their fadse notions, you would be followed by so large a paity 
that in one year Ireland would become as beautitul and pro6i)erous as any 
other part of the empire, instead of being pointed at as the lana of blood and 
murder. If you delay, there is no doubt that in a year or two the work will 
be done without you ; but it may fall into the hands of those who may teach 
infidelity instead of religion. 1 am with great respect 

a Sincere Well-wisher to my Ck)untry. 

The land agent of a well-known ^ntleman writes an urgent letter, 
imploring Father Mathew to use his influence with an overholdinff 
temmt, to give up a dwelling-house belonging to the agent, ' without/ 
as the writer continues, ^putting me to the cost, trouble, and incon- 
venience of seeking the possession from a court of law '. 

One would be inclined to say, from the samples given, that Father 
Mathew*s correspondence occupied no small portion of his time and 
attention. 

From necessity he was compelled to devote to hard work those hours 
which, in justice to himself, ouglit to be more properly devoted to sleep ; 
but he also availed himself of any favourable moment, during the day, 
to pay off some instalment of his accumulated debt to bis correspondents. 

He was free from interruption during the silent hours of night, 
whereas during the day he was liable to be interfered with by ms 
domestic tyrant — his servant John. The attachment of this austere 
servitor, however gratifying to his master's self-love, assumed, very 
frequently, most inconvenient opportunities for its manifestation. Thus, 
while Father Mathew was at work at his ink-spattered desk, the floor 
covered with the results of his precious labours, John would take a fit 
of troublesome cleanliness ; and, after elaborately flapping the more 
prominent features of Lonl Morpeth's bust with a duster, proceed to 
remove ideal specks and imaginary stains from the sideboard or the 
table ; and after he had satislactoruy performed this important task, he 
would then direct his best energies to the picture-frames, reserving his 
special solicitude fur the works of hi^h art m worsted, for the merits of 
which he entertained an exalted opinion. Gradually would John invade 
the neighbourhood of the desk, and even crumple beneath his feet the 
leaves of manuscript which, after having hastily dashed them off. hit 
master had thrown upon the ground. If he dared, John would nave 
submitted the ink-bottle to a ^;eneral cleansing, and given the desk itself 
a comprehensive wipe of his duster ; but nis audacity was usually 
limiteu to abortive etforts at opening a conversation respecting the 
habits and customs of the English anstociacyi and the innovatiima.uiASiS\ 
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adopted in the sdence of laying the dinner-cloth in grand houses. Now, 
Fatner Mathew was a man of exemplary patience, and could, without 
murmur, endure as much as most men ; but to be thus interrupted, 
perhaps in the middle of a subject of great moment, and to feel his coat 
subjected to an elaborate dusting process as he was commencing a new 
paragraph, or rounding a sentence with grace, was something beyond 
the umit of mortal endurance. And just as John had reached tliis point, 
his master would start from his chair, and looking down at the staitled 
culprit, who now feared he had been pushiufj matters too far, would 
hun this awful threat at his domestic — * John, if you continue to go on 
in this dreailful way, I declare I must leave the house ! ' This tremendous 
threat never failed in its effect ; and John invariably hid himself for a 
time in the darkest recess of his pantry. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

Father Mathew's pecuniary Liabilities— His Unhappiness — ^The Medal De- 
lusion — His Arrest— Items of Expenditure— Vindicatory Statement — 
How the Money went— Silver Medals — The enduring Memorial — An 
edifying Balance-sheet — Viduable Testimonies — ^The Soldier's Gratitude. 

There was, however, a trouble far less difficult to bear than the pres- 
sure of hard work, or the intrusion of a fevourite and indulged 
domestic ; that trouble arose from the daily increasing amount of nis 
pecimiary liabilities. At times, the shadow of debt darkened the very 
sunlight that huuuted him like a spectre in his solitude. There was a 
period yet to come, when the tyranny of the ever present idea of 
his obligations became insupportable, and crushed him to the earth ; 
but, though in his fifty-third year, in the year 1854, he still possessed 
the physical energy and vigour of ordinarv men of thirty-five or forty, 
and the tone and strength of his mind were yet unimpaired. He 
could, therefore, better resist a painful impression at this period of 
his life than in half a dozen years after, when his constitution had re- 
ceived manv severe shocks. Still, the slavery of debt could not but 
have been keenly felt at any time, or under any circumstances, by a 
man of his extreme sensibility and his notions of personal honour. 
There was also an additional bitterness imparted to this sufficiently 
bitter feeling — this arose from imputations as unjust as they were 
galling. 

At the very moment when his liabilities amounted to a sum of 
7,0(X)Z., it was asserted that he was in the possession of enormous 
wealth, and that he had enriched the very family whom his mission 
had almost impoverished. If the writers of these stupid calumnies 
could have knuwn how thev were wounding that sensitive heart— how 
they were rendering his nights wakeful and his days unhappy, by their 
monstrous accusations, it is only fair to believe they never would have 
made them. 

At a festive meeting in Cork, held on the evening of St. Stephen's 
day, the bitterness of his soul found vent in these mournful words : — 
'Although your excellent chainuan has wished me the enjoyment of 
many happy days, I must say I enjoy very few moments of happiness. 
My heart is eaten up by care and solicitude of every kind,* These 
words fell upon that joyous assembly, consisting mostly of the young 
and the light-hearteil, with an inexpressibly saddening effect, and a 
murmur of sympathy evinced the feeling which they had awakened in 
every breast. 

The calumny against him was based upon the wildest assumption. 
Because Father Mathew had administei^ the pledge to so many 
millions of persons, therefore he had sold so many millions of medals, 
and therefore he had received 50,000/. for every million of followers ; 
and further, that if he had given the pledge to only three millions of 
persons, he had sold three millions of medals, and received 150,000Z. 
If he had given the pledge to four millions of persons, of course he 
he had received 200,000/. ! This was actually put forward in one of the 
most influential of the Irish newspapers ; and the writer even went the 
length of asserting, that if this number of medals were not sold, and 
this amount of money not received the alleged number of followers was 
a gix)ss delusion. The whole- thing was based upon the utterly ground- 
less supposition, that every one who took the pledge also purchased a 
medal ; whereas not more than mie in ten, if so many, of those wlio did 
the one also did the other. Even if they had the inclination to pur- 
chase the medal, they were too poor to do so. Father Mathew's diief 
success was amongst the humblest classes in the community ; and at 
the very time when this imputation was made, it was admitted, on 
official authority, that there were two millions and a half of people in 
Ireland little above the condition of absolute destitution. Few medals 
were purchased by this class ; and yet, happily, to a large extent they 
had taken the pledge, and thereby preserved themselves from deeper 
misery. 

Father Mathew's arrest, while publicly administering the pledge in 
Dublin, rudely dissipated the belief entertained by those who accused 
him of the possession of fabulous wealth. He was arrested for the 
balance of an account due to a medal manufacturer ; and the bailiff to 
whom the duty was entrusted knelt down among the crowd, asked his 
^/eaaii^ and tbea quietly showed Mm the wilt } It may be mentioned, 



as an instance of Father Mathew's presence of mind, that he did not isikit 
even for an instant, but continued to administer the pledge, as if nothing 
had happened. The self-possession was fortunate for the bailiff, whom 
not even the temperance leader could have saved, had that treachery 
been made known at the moment This painful circumstance dissi- 
pated calumny and slander into thin air ; but it also aroused the lire- 
fiest sympathy throughout the country, and galvanised into activity 
those who hatl been talking of a colossal bust, or some such other * tes- 
timonial,' as a fitting type of the nation's gratitude to its great benefactor. 
People then bepn to consider that it was far more wise to free Father 
Mathew from his embarrassments than to carve his effigy in stone or 
marble, and to enable him to prosecute his work rather than erect some 
benevolent institution in his name. And the more the question of how 
to act, and what to do, came to be discussed, the more honouring was 
the result to the character of one of the most disinterested and generous 

of men. 

How his liabilities grew upon him was now a matter of easy expla- 
nation. The readers of these pages have already seen sufficient to 
satisfy their minds upon the subject ; but a few additional particolars 
may not here be out of place. 

This fapt should be distinctly borne in mind^namely, that upon one 
man, and upon one man alone, rested the responsibility of one of the 
most remarkable movements, and the support of one of the most extensive 
organisations, of modern times. Father Mathew was the centre of all, 
the one on whom the success or failure of the movement and the stability 
of the entire structure, depended. Without Father Mathew, the move- 
ment would never have been what it was ; deprived of his exertions, 
his labour, his zesl, his self-sacrifice, his munificent liberality, it could 
not have progressed as it did. We may see a department of state ex- 
clusively engaged in undertakings less onerous, and with details less 
complicated or extended, than were involved in the mission to which 
Father Mathew voluntarily devoted his energies. What we witness 
every day done by large and well-endowed associations, with nnmerons 
and highly paid officials, and a thoroughly efficient staff. Father Mathew 
undertook and accomplished single-hancled. He had to provide and 
pay a sufficient staff ; to print and disseminate handbills, tracts, and 
placards ; to aid in the establishing of temperance reading-rooms, and 
the formation of temperance bands ; to prevent local societies from 
falling into decay, and to supply funds towards their revival ; to defray 
the principal expenses attendant on those demonstrations which were 
considerea necesi»ary as an example or an incentive ; to meet the heavy 
charges for travelling with one or more attendants, and for hotels; to 
contribute the most generously to the charity whose claims he was in- 
vited to advocate ; in fine, to satisfy the demands hourly made upon his 
compassion or his generosity, and which were of necessity multiplied 
in consequence of tne very nature of his mission, and the prominence 
of the position it entailed. 

Thus for instance, he was in debt to the amount of 1,500^ before he 
made a single visit to any part of the country, or left the city of Cork, 
the first scene of his mission, even for a dav. As we have described in 
the appropriate place, poor people came to liim daily in great numbers, 
not merely fi'om the surrounding country or the adjoining counties, but 
even from remote districts of Ireland, to receive the pledge at his hands ; 
and he would as soon have thought of turning away a penitent unshrived 
from his confessional as of not relieving the wants of a weary and foot- 
sore julgrim, who had walked foi-ty or fifty miles with an intention that 
excited his gretitude almost as much as it did his sympathy. The amount 
of his debt at that time— in the year 1839— does not in any way repre- 
sent the sums so distributed ; for Father Mathew was then in the receipt 
of a considerable income, the result of his popularity as a clergyman ; 
and this income he dispensed wholly in charity of one form or another. 

His printing account, from the commencement of the movement in 
April, 1838, to the summer of 1844, amounted to 3,000/. The avera^ 
charge for this indispensable outlay was from 8/. to 10/. a week. It is 
scarcely necessary to defend the gootl policy of this item of ex^nditure, 
which has its like in every movement, association, and oiganisation, of 
whatever nature or character. If a remarkable testimony were borne 
to the value of tempei-ance, either by speech or by letter, it was im- 
mediately published by Father Mathew. In the evidence which he 
gave for Cluirles Gavan DuttV, on his trial in Dublin, in the early part 
of 1849, he mentioned that he had stmck off 30,000 copies of a sp^ch 
which Mr. Duffy had made in Newry in the vear 1841 ; a fact which 
shows the importance attached by Father Mathew to whatever tended 
to promote the cause of temperance. 

We do not require to go through the other items of expenditure, to 
prove how inevitably they arose out of the circumstances m which he 
was placed. 

The idea of selling medals did not originate with Father Mathew. 
The practice was inti'oduced into Ireland by a temperance lecturer from 
England— John Hockius, known popularly as ^ the Birmingham Black- 
smith'. This person brought a quantity of medals with him ftoaax 
Birmingham, and profitably disposed of them to the Irish teetotallarsL 
His example was followed, on his own account, by James McKenna, the 
first secretary to the society, who was 8ubseq[uently taken into Father 
Mathew's service in the same capacity. 
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At ■ moetinR held In Wettmiitttar, in Angoat, 1843, Father Uathev, 
leinTwl to tike origin of hu aala of inedali : — 

It hu •gain b««n Mked, what bMomes of the money paid for medali t I 
b4T« Muwcnd Hich qnationa over and oTer igain, and eud son? that I Teel 
It to ba an let of jiiiti<:e to myaelf to reprat it For t Iouk while aftrr 1 com- 
m«nceil idmliilatunag tho pletlge of total aletiuvDce, I did not tell medals at 
all, but preeented thtm gnituitoiulj to erarj one who took the pledge. At 
length mv aecretair informed me that I was fi, DOO'. in debt, and most eimeatly 
i«<|iie«teil permission to sell the medals. After a little consideration I acceded 
to that request ; but I can assure the meeting that since I hsTs been in this 
rountiy, tb* amonnt that I have n^eived Las not half paid the expenses 
attendant on my minion. I have never received money from anyone for m^ 
own bsntiSt, and never will Onl; this day a lady at Hammenmith bea 
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myself, and [ hope I thall not again b« called upon to do sc 

Ttw absard notion that eveir person who took the pledge also pnr- 
chMcd a medal it thai dispwea of in Father Mathew's woida, spoken 
in Dublin in Jane, 184S, and freqnentl}' repeated in anbaeqnent 
yem:— 

I deny, In Hit strangest t«rm«, that I am, a* it is alleged by certain parties, 
BiaUng money off cardi and medals, and i declare that 1 am a poorer man 
thb day than the fint day I gave the piedee i for mil o/ mertU tAousanJs 
wko (M( Uti pUdgt, nel a$ numy hundraU lakt a card or mtdai, so that the 
allegation ia totally falser This is ■ fact well known in Cork and elsewhere ; 
lor, if I ha* e any money I give it to feed the hungry, and clothe the naked. 

Not only is it the fart that not more than one in ten— if so many— 
purchased a card and a medal, but that Father Mathew distributed the 
medals with a profusion which his secretaries regarded as reckless. 
Thus, np to the time when his difficulties became publiclv known, he 
had given upwards of lO&OOO medals to the children ot the schools 
throughout the country. From policemen, soldien and emigrants, be 
ncTer received payment for them ; and no poor person ever asked for 
a medal in vain. Nay, he has been frequently known to arrest the 
hand even of a comfortable farmer, when be was about to pay (be 
pcison who had the sale of the medals, and say — ' No, my dear, you 
shall not pay— it ia not your money I want, it is vounelf. Take the 
medal* for yourself, and your wife and daughter ; all I ask you is to be 
faithful to the cause.' 

The accusation of his making money of this traffic waa a source of 
constant bittemeea to a man of his prond and sensitive nature. He 
writhed under it as under a lash. To be accused of interested and 
aelfish motives in the promotion of a cause which, while it benefited 
many, injured not a lew, was torture to liis mind ; and the very dis- 
regani of money which he constantly exhibited might, in many instances, 
have been influenced by the sting of the taunts levelled against him 
either in ignorance oi in malice. 

ThcM accOMtion* were likewise a source of pain to his fnenda, by 
whom his character was thoroughly uudoratood, and to whom his fair 
Etme «M M dear aa their own. 

An important meeting was held in Cork, in Norember, 1844, with 
the view to organise some effective means of relieving Father Uathew 
from the pressure of bis embarrsBsments ; and at that meeting the 
writer of this biography, who from his boyhood had enjoyed the ad- 
vantags of the good man's friendship, was persooally authorised by 
fain^-^idetd requested—to make a statement of the causea of hia 
emhamoimenls, and in vindication of the charge of having realised a 
fMtnaa t^ the sale of medals. A passage from that statement, made 
with tlw Mnction of Father Uathew, and upon information principally 
(leriTed fn»i the same aonrce, may tend to throw farther light on this 
medal delnatn : — 

hnnlt me to tell yon a few more &cts about medals, and prove to yon that 
even vthars there wu sale, there was no corresponding return, and therefore 
DO jR^L When the Ucairs to obtain tbem wis moat general. Father Uathew 
reeeivisd orders from varions parts of the coantry for thousands and thonaand* 
of medals ; which medals were sent and sold or distributed, but for which 
medala Father Mathew never received a shilling. Tbii t have from the lipa 
of Father Uathew. 1 impute nothing to the secretaries or patrons of the 
■ocirtias from whom no return was given ; it may have been from n^lect, 
apathy, or fngetfolueaa, that atl the medals ordered were not sold, or that 
the parsons who recetved them were not tbemselvH paid for tbem ; hot it is 
certain that hnndreds of thousands ot medals have not been accounted for. I 
give yon ms fact, which may in some mcMura account for this non-return. 
A few days ^o. Father Uathew received back two boxes, containing 1,100 
of the srdinary medals, and 20 of the silver. Thry had been ordered, but 
fbrgottan ; ana it was not until the urescDt eiciti-ment had awakened the 
recollection of the party who ordered them, that Ihcy were thought of 
How many such l.iOO medals, how many auch 20 silver medals, may we not 
■nppoas are now lying forgotten, without recompense or benefit to Father 
Uafbswt It ia sjbo a notorious fact, thst in many parts of the country 
Fatbsr Mathew conld not sell his medals, even to the smallest amount, and 
for this nSdent reason — that the patrons of aocietin in these districts 
hti thsBadva ordered medala, exactly similar to those issued by Father 
tlathaw, feMB the manti&cturen in Birmingham, and had, of i?ortw, dispoeed 
of thsabtAa advantage of thair peculiar society. .... 



A few evenings since, I, with other flsntlemaa whnn I now isa aroond 
me, attended a meeting in a small room in Uarket Street I thera alluded 
to tbe fact that Father Uathew had presented tCver medals to a large amoant 
to persons who belonged to the soi^iety, and I said that the large medal which 
I exhibited had coat tbe sum of foartren shillings, Its real valae ia not more 
than six shillings ; bat at Erst the anm charged by the manufacturers was 
fourteen shillings. In that small room in which there were not above tUity 
or forty petBona ssBembled there were as many as twenty who had similar 
medals of silver from Father Mathew, 



ag. and to exhibit tbe manner m wnicn whatever pro! 

;^ was afterwards expended. A very few will auEEice 
illustration. In the 'Bel^t Vindicator' of February, 1841^ we find 
this paragraph : — 
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Duffy, for the teetotal librai 
of charity to mtndiamU, « 
objects of relief, some practised impoatora. 

In the same paper it was slated that a ntunber of children of the 
National Schools took 'the pledge, and that Father Mathew gave 100 
medals to the teachers for them. 

The same month a correspondent of the ' Limerick Chronicle,' writing 
from Kilrush, adds thia postscript to his letter: — 'Althongh Father 
Uathew gave an immense sum before, he now gave 51. for uie poor of . 
the town, and St to compliment the little bond.' 

Another paper mentions, in the same year, a contribution of 201. to 
the Catholic Church at Uiltown Malbay, and various snina of money 
distributed in the sturoundiug perishes. 

Father Mathew'a outlay for sdver meilala was considerable, and with- 
out any return worth noticing. As a rule, these medala ware presented 
not purchaaed. In hia memorable visit to Uuynooth, in 1E|4U, he dia- 
tributed medals of this material to the value of 200(. ; and at the date of 
the appeal made for him in 1844 he ha'l presented to his followers in the 
United Kingdom silver medals for which he had paid the sum of l,fi001. 
The amount paid by him for this class of medals np to tbe year 1S51 
was more than double that smu. 

The reader, who remembers the great meeting held in tbe Theatre 
in Dublin in January, 1843, may be curious to know what became of 
the fund roified on that occasion. Ur. Purcell, in a letter published in 
October, 1844, makes this extraordinary stateiueut : — 'Not one-tweotieth 
of the grand folks who signed the requisitiDn jpaid a farthing'. This ia 
not over-creditable to the * grand folks ' ; but it may be birly assnmed 
that many of them atoned for their foigetfulness by contributing to the 
fund raised subeequeutly with a more practical object. Aa for the 
'public and enduring testimonial' itaeli, it eventuated in something 
very much appioactung to a job. If public opinion had not coerced 
even a tardy winding-up of this grand resnlt of a grand demonstratioii, 
which had been sanctioned and assisted by the highest aristocracy in 
the land, the balance in hand would have been small indeed. As it was. 
the difference between expenditure and balance was rather fractional 
in its amount, as the following editing and instructive balance^heet 
will fully display : — 
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That a man of sanguine temperament ahonld have expected much 
from a movement commenced nnder such auspices and with such 
parade is only natntuL Father Uathew imagined that the sum to b* 
then raised would have been so great aa, after erecting a statue or 
other memorial, to have left a large balance, which he could apply to 
the further promotion aa well as permanence of the cause. But the 
balance-sheet we have (tiven will suggest how gricvons most have been 
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his disappointment at the realitj, which was indeed a moat lame and 
impotent concluaioa to so grand a bejnnninn. 

The meeting in Cork was held on Uie 1 1th of November 1844; and in 
a few days ait^ the statements there mode, Father Mathew woe gratified 
at leceiring, both in the public press, and thiough private communi- 
cations, expiesaions of sympathy and reapeet, together with libeial oCeis 
of asaistance. 
' Punch ' had the following characteristic bit in its racy pages : — 
Now, Mathew the mitrtyr brooght his fortune into the market to buy np 
<rice ; to bribe wretchedness into comfort ; to purchase, with readjr money, 
crime snd (iiaaion that he miglit destroy them. He h*a lud out all liia means, 
that he might make temperance alloring to an impnUive, whiaky-lovin^ 
people : be counts his teas or thousands of pnwelytes, and then, taking bis 

Eurse, he counts nothing. He has triumphed, but he is a beggar. Taught 
y his temperance lessons, the peasant and artificer — aye, tbousanda of them 
— have made their homes more worthy of human creatures, and the teacher 
himself is ahewii the way to a gaol. Mathew ia arrested for the price of the 
medals with «bicb he decorated his army of conTerta — we know few orders, 
home or foreign, more honourable, if smcerely worn — and, unless Ireland 
•rise as one man, the raward of the great preacher ia the county prison. 

From nnmeroua letters addressed to Father Uathew at this time- 
November, 1844— two may be selected. They are valuable aa teatimoniea, 
but in a different way. The first ia from Dr. Lyon Playfair : — 

> Royal Institution, Uanchester : Nov. 16, 1844. 
VsET H<v. SiB — I beg to enclose a small sum towards the subscription for 
de&aying the expensee which you have incurred in the promotion of the tern- 

Eranc9 movement. I am not a member of a Temperance Associatioii ; but 1 
ve bad so many opportunities, aa one of Her Hajeety's Health of Town 
Commiasionera, of seeing the great moral aa well as sanitary effects which 
appear in certain districts after your viaita, that I cannot refram from offering 
my mite, as an indication of my respect for your character, hoping at the same 
time that yon will not measure my eateem for you by the small value of the 
gift — I have the honour to be. Very Rev. Sir, your veiy fsithful servant, 
LvDK PiAvrAia. 

The aecond ia from a Prieat who is long since numbered with the 
dead, but who was one of the most distinguished ornaments of the 
Catholic ChuTch of Ireland. As handsome in peiBon aa he waa digni- 
fied in manner. Father Jiutin M'Namara combined in a singular 
manner talents of the highest order with strong good sense and practical 
wisdom. He was as remarkable for his eloquence as a preacher aa fur 
the indomitable energy with which he discharged the duties of his 
ministi^. His testimony is the more valuable, aa for the greater part 
of his life he had performed the duties of a working curate in the pariah 
of SS. Peter and Paul, in the city of Cork, and hod been brought into 
daily contact with his friend Father Mathew. Father Justin had been 
for some years the parish priest of Kinsale, and one of the vicars of the 
dioceoe of Cork. The letter hears date November £6 : — 

I alwava conaidered it cruel and unjust that you, dear Sir, should have 
been bnrdened with the eaormona expense necesaarily attendant on an under- 
taking of such vast extent and magnitude, for its machinery ahonld have 
been worked out &om the beginning by benevolent fiinda, not by your in- 
dividual reaourcea. I long anticipated that you could not continue to ans- 
toin such an immense, unequal prenure, and I therefore regard our present 
interference in your affaira as an honest repayment of a debt you incurred on 
the put of the public, obvionaly for the beneficial interest of all, and also, I 
may say, ss the recognised agent of every man that lovca hia country, and feels 
a concern for the moral and social improvemeat of her people- 
One happy result from the unavoidable exposure oi^ your circumstances is 
the decisive evidence it afforda to all, even to your caplioua enemiea, that you 
never trafficked in temperance, or engaged in such a glorious cause for any 
■etfiah, lucrative, or unworthy motive, I tnist you will be placed, by the 
gratitude of the empire, in an independent position, not for any advaDtage to 
yooraelf, but that, being freed from pecuniary difiicultiea you may be enabled 
in future to consecrate all your undivided energies to the great apoatlesbio to 
which you have been so providentially deputed. Kinsale is a locality that, 
equally with a thousand others, owee you many obligations, which its parish 
priest and people will hold in Issting and grateful remembrance, 

I remain, dear Sir, yours very sincerely and respectfully, 

Justin F. M'Najuba 
To the Very Rev. Theobald Mathew. 

A most OTatitying testimony was home to Father Mathew by Lord 
John (now Earl) Russell, at a meeting held in Exeter Hall on the 191h 
December in the same year. The speech was in the highest degree 
creditable to the noble lord, who apokc as follows. 

To make a great impresaion upon a whole nation — to bring them at once 
from a habit in which they were too apt to indulge, to the practice of those 
virtues by which their domestic happiness may be increased and their moral 
and religious conduct improved, must, I say, have called for no ordinary diH- 
gence ; no common exertions would have sufficed for auch an object. But we 
all know the eitmordinary eloquence, the untiring energy, the diainterested 
forgttfulneas of all selfish objects, which did enable Mr. Mathew to accomplish 
thia moial miracle, and, by his exertions, to effect a change in Ireland which 
was surpriaing to the whole civiliaed world. But, gentlemen, although Mr. 
Mathew was endowed uith this zeal and enetgy, and although he felt it aa a 
great reward to be able to effect auch a change in the conduct of his countcy- 
JBMi nabapjiiy he did not acwmpany his coume with that pntdpnce which a 



person whose soul and heart were lees engaged In the eaiue mlf^t have been 
able to follow. Hence his diffieultiee ; and let me aasnre you that, ttom all 
the inquiries which I have made, the stories that have been drculatod u to 
any wealth amassed by Mr. Mathew, or any one belonging to him, of 
immense sums being poured into his hands, are entirely without foundation. 
In nnmbers of coses— when I say numbers, 1 beheve that in hundreds and 
thousands of instances — the medals obtained by persons who took the pledge 
were given gntuitoualy by Mr. Mathev to those who received it. In many 
other instances nothing was received whatever, and no medal waa carried by 
those who took the plec^. Mr. Hathew also became involved in expense by 
the journeys which he made in promoting the cause which hs had so much at 
heart, and by the career in which he engaged with a zeal and enthusiasm with 
which worldly prudence waa not compatible. What then should he the eon- 
duct of that country to which he belongs, and of this country, which is closely 
and, I trust, perpetually united with it t What should bo onr condoct, bat 
that, if we have not shared in this merit — if we have not undergone the 
latiguee which he has endured— if we have not achieved that great moral 
victory which Father Hathew has obtained, we should at least have the aalis- 
fsction of contributing something to hia aucceaa by relieving him of some 
of hiapreseut difficulties, and enabling him to start afiteh in Ms moat ^orioua 
career! The fact is, a man oppressed by pecuniaty difflcnitiea and emnp^iua. 
meuta cannot persevere in such a career wlththat vigourand that disr 
of worldly considerationa which he would be able to evince if reiiered K 
his incumbrances, first by the generosity of the people of Ireland, and after- 
wards by hia countrymen in island. 1 say, therefore, let us embrace this 
opportunity of being sharera in tne glory of Father MaUiew, by oantribnting 
in this country, and in the sister country, to promote the cause of temperance ; 
and let na have the satisfaction of (hinluug that we have done sometMng that 
will be grateful in the eyes both of God and of man. 

At the special request of the Cork Committee, the authorised statement 
madehy the writerof these pages, at the meeting of the 11th of November, 
was published for circulation in a pamphlet lorm : and as the preface, 
which was appended to it expressed what the friends of Father Uathew 
felt aa tu the diaposal of the tunds which were certain to be raised in re- 
aponae to the appeal originatinK in the Cork meeting, it may not be out 
of place to quote from it the following extract : — 

The Cork Committee are in possession of Mr. Mathew's entire confidence, 
and are actuated only by two grand motives — a wish to relieve him from his 
present difficulties, and an earnest desire to advance and render permanent the 
temperance reform. 

To efiect the Snt object, in the best manner, thev wish that all person* who 
are anxious to subscribe towards the present fund should fo&wabd thbir 
siiBSCRiPTioNa niHECT TO CoBE, either to their Treaaurera — The Mavor and 
Alderman Thomas Lyons ; or, if persons should prefer it, to Father Usthaw 
himself Every sum received by cither party shall be acknowledged in the 
public prints ; and if received by the one or the other of the Treaanreta, im- 
mediately handed over to Father Mathew, who, the Committee rightly think, 
ia the aidy one who should have the disposal of the funds for an object ao 
pecuhor and so delicate. 

Then, as to the surplus — the large surplus — which they confideutW hope 
may remain after discharging all the pecuniary obligations of Father lutbew, 
they are also of opinion that, as no man is so well acqnaintjd with the working 
of the temperance movement aa its successful leader, ht alent should be en- 
trusted with the funds placed at his disposal by the gntituds and wisdom of 

The Committee ara well aware that no movement, and more particalBrly a 
vast one, can be carried on without a hberal command of money upon the 
pan of him who leads or directs it ; and while they are anxious to pW« the 
pecuniary means of carrying on the temperance reformation in the bands of 
Its illustrious Apostle, they would jealously guard him from even the aembUnos 
of control— which the entrusting of the funds to other hands, in trusteeehip 
or otherwise, would undoubtedly be. They have unlimited oonfidenee in the 
wisdom and prudence of Father Mathew, t>eing satisfied that whatever timda 
are placed at hia diapoaal by the nation will be expended for the benefit of the 



Father Mathew, thoujjh not caring for the possession of money on 
hia own account, appreciated its value as a means of fvoaecoting hw 
mat work j and he was naturally disappointed at not havingbeen 
left by Lady Elizabeth the large legacy which on several occaai<ms, 
ahe hil expressed her intention of bequeathing to him. Between Lady 
Elizabeth and the [>rieat the most affectionate relations aubaiated tbn>o^ 
life. The love which she lavished on her HtlJe proUg^, the engaging 
child, she never withdrew from the man. She was prond of hia fune^ 
and of the veneration in which he was held by all claases of bis coun- 
trymen ; and ao far as she could promote the cause by person^ 
encouragement, and the influence of her position, she cheeifuLly did, 
as much indeed, to afford pleasure to her 'good Toby,' aa to assist a 
great and uaefui work. Lady Elizabeth was not eminent aa a letter 
writer, though she continued to keep up a rather eitensive correspond- 
ence with her friends. Several of her letters, yellow with time, lie 
before me. Some are addressed to Father Mathew himself and othcis 
though written to thiid persons, are full of allusions to him. The few 
extracts given are only valuable as indications of the interast wldck 
the early protectress of ' little Toby,' took in the great Wtnt of the 
moral reformer of the age, and of the affection which neuly lutlf * 
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mttaty lud not pover to wuken. Thui her ladyabip write* to a 
friead;— 

^« imr Vucaaat* Ibatm ma to-morrow. Mr, E »t«y» Miae time 

loDgtr. I g*T« a great twtoUl part]' on St. St«(ihgn's day l« tbrea bnndrvd 
tutotaBet*. Tliej danced until Beveniu the morniiig, aud 1 gars them plenty 
of bM£ eaket, applM, t«a, coffee, lemonade, fcc, ka. 

I had T«*tetday lArMjniMU to dine icitb me — Dr. , Ur. , and 

rttkwMathew. 

I want to Tfpperat;, to hear Father Hatbew preacb. He preacbed moat 
baantifoU; and bsgave the pledge to 14,000 persona. 

Alluding to a mbseouent visit from Fattier Mathew, Lad; Elizabeth 
■jutonnceB that 'Tobv Mathcw ia to ditie with nio on that day'. 

Her ladyship coula evidently do a little speech-making on her own 
Kcconnt, for the tells her friend, 'I nm goiuff on St. Patrick'a day to 
give a great t«a party to the teetotallers, and I am Koing to give them 
a fine speech. I expect the great man (Father Mathew) here in a few 
days.' 

The mode of deeignatino; her dtstinguiehed namesake was, as may 
be seen, rather varied. Tnns she says, ' Lord Qlengall gave a great 
putr in compliment to Father Toby, who dined at the castle ' ; ana she 
winaa np another letter with, ' We aspect our good Toby in a few days 

L«dy Elizabeth had always given Father Uatbew to undetBtanil that 
■be would proride for him in her will ; aud this assurance she repeated 
within a day of her death, which waf quite unexpected. She t)iout;ht 
■he had time enon^ to carry her intention into effect, bat it was fiit«d 
to be otherwise. The day before her sudden death, which occurred in 
Dublin, she was accompanied by her beloved frieud to have her likeneaa 
token, and it was be who selected tbc bonnet in which she was to sit for 
her picture. 'You will see, Toby,' said she to him that venr day, 'tbotl 
havo not forgotten you, and that I have kept my word. To each of 
Father Uathew's sisters— Mra, Dunbar and lira. Hockett— to whom she 
was mnch devoted, she left the sum of 1,8001.; but theaanuuiy tbouaandi 
which she had allowed their brother to believe was to be his share, never 
came to him or his family. The disappointment which he naturally fult 
~ * ' D account He had no reason to suspect that the oft- 
was not to be realised ; and when incurring debt& 
a view to promote the temperance cause, he not unfairly had 
1 the certainty of receiving a large legacy at one time or 
Other. Beferring to this disappointment, in many years after, he said, 
'II I had to begin life over again, and to go through what I have 
daat, I never would depend on the promue or expectation of a 
traaey'. 

rather Hathew's embammmente were now for the moment wiped 
out ;t but, as the reader will see, new and more pressing claima were 
created, namely by that great national calamity, in the presence of 
which prudence and calculation would have been, at least in his eyes, 
a crime against humanity. We must not, however, anticipate. The 
nd story of the Irish Famine b yet to be touched upon, not told, in 
tbCM pages. The pen of the historian is required to picture for pos- 
terity the awful horrors of that period, which indeed tried the souls of 
men, but ont of which the fame of Theobald Mathew came purer and 
M^ter, glowing, aa it were, with a holier lustre. 



CHAPTKR XXIII. 



Thi two most remarkable meetings attended by Father Uathew during 
the rear 1B44 were held in the parish of Blarney, and amidst the 
matcUeat beauty of KilUmey. To mention Blarney, and not to refer 
to its famous parish priest, the Rev. Matthew Horgan, or ' Father Mat,' 
as he delighted to be styled, would be a treason to friendship ; for the 
writer knew and loved the simple-minded priest, and stood by his grave 
in the humble parish chapel until his coffin was covered with the sacred 

Father Mat, whose name was known to every Irish scholar of the 
three kingdoms, was as hi>mely in his appearance as he was simple and 
Mndljr in hia manner. Innocent as a child in the ways and wiles of 
the world, he was also as credulous in his gnileleas vanity. He regarded 



repeated prom: 
•otelf with a v; 
in hi* mind tl 



himaeU •■ the higheet authority on all questions appertaining t< 
•cienee of agricnlture, and, without disparagement ol anv other 
he held himself to be possessed of a more thorough ana eomprehen 



• vmooDt da CWbot, tlu pnmt poawor sf tlu UucUr pnpvtf . 

I Itvayldb*tmpaalUitoda*<!«qiiitt«]iuU« bitluigcnaKnuiHlDf rulurKntlMw't 
T«7 aaaj fnallili frtitn Hi, wbo cuiii: » prompUy to Ui niUif In tb« bcnr d( fala gmitart 
Mwa tJ. liiMj .Biytlinymitny part to do » would tpiMi'inrtMl.MmiiyMBW 

mtarnm rftka'hiqalnr'— tbe mi'-knnwn nt^n ijf'tba UnlUrun ^j-nodmi noot 
liw*H>tiai)Mi taUabakneil liimd. U» Ap«tl«c< Tnnpmion. ToUi* 'Inqiilnr' 
t rfnain ia aawt dMwa. dm m«rtt ij ori«lMtGn Un moTuwit rmU to maw FaUtu 
Kalb«W MMttsaBlBtMHoNiC uid huisItUtloa d( dcH. 



country. He w . 

and Roman styles— with the fire-pillan of the Fersiona, as with the 
cavern temples of the Ejorptions. From various style* he derived a 
new order of his own which might be termed Hoi^fauian. Father 
Mat was not content with being a theorist ; be was a prai.-tical propa- 
gandist as welL As ready to superintend the erection of a. cathedral 
as the building of a school-bouse, be was ever on the look-out for the 
opportunity of undertaking one of those great works, through which 
the name and fame of the erudite and accomplished pastor of Blarney 



Mat ; but there is, still eitaut,* a church which he was permitted to 
adorn externally, by the addition of an excrescence, partly of the 
nature of a tower, and [tartly of a spire, which has scarcely ita equal in 
the world for elaborate incongruity and perplexing novelty. It u one 
of those marvellouj works which ctewilder the mind. Of this sublime 



elfort of bis inventive genius Father Mat would speak with intense 
enthusiasm ; but it was on another work — his Round Tower — that he 
proudly rested his claim to the imperishable gratitude of posterity. This 
was his darling work, the very apple of his eye. The enraptured tourist 
may behold it as the train passes the village of Blarney. This rival of 
the firc-pillar« of the Feraians was partly erected with his own hands : 
fur Father Mat wuuld lay aaiJe the elot^nent pen, with which he had 
encountered Vallancey, Petric, or O'Brien, in refutation or in defence of 
some hated or cherished theory respecting the origin and use of the 
Hound Towers of Irebind, in onlcr to don the apron and assume the 
truwe] of a mason. As this grotesque structure mee, course above coune, 
BO did Father Mat's exultation swell iu proportion. This monster of 
stone and mortar was his child — the offspiing alike of his reverence and 
his enthusiasm— which was to refute false llieoriea, convince the sceptic, 
and confound the ncotfer. This ' celestial index ' was to endure for ages, 
as the must splendid evidence of the antiquarian faith and erudition of 
the priest of lllumey. It has been irreverently, but not inaptly, de- 
scribed, no doubt by people without faitb, as 'on architectural chum' ; 
and really, if the great people with whom Gulliver was made acquainted 
in his travels could have seen it, they might possibly have appropriated 
it tu the humble use which the name im^ies. Tbc shallowest impostor 
could wind Father Mat round his little hnger, were he to speak of the 
Hurgoniau Spire of Qucenstown, or the Round Tower of Blarney, with 
becoming admiration. 

Father Mat was the soul and essence of hospitality. To behold the 
' boys and girls ' — meaning thereby full-grown men and women — ei^oying 
themselves, either at dinuer or dance, was to him an iudeauriUible 
pleasure. In his esteem, money was but dross. ' Wliat good is it for 
money I ' said Father Mat. What good, indeed, but in giving it away 
to those who want it, and spending it in entertainments to one s friends. 
When his exchequer was at the lowest ebb, then his state of mind wan 
most serene ; but when a ' fat wedding ' or a good christening suddenly 
swelled his coffers. Father Mat began at once to sntTer from a state ol 
feverish excitement. The pound notes burned bis pockets ; Ibey lay on 
his breast at night like a nightmare ; in the day tbey assumed all manner 
of fantastic shapes, and danced before him as he walked abroad ; they 
robbed his hand of it* cunning, a* he assisted his maauos on the im- 
mortal ' index ' ; aud they sputtervl his pen, and confused hi* ideas, m- 
he toiled at one of those tomes which he truly believed were to find an 
honoured place in the public libraries of all civilised countries. The 
mone^ was a disturbing demon ; and the way in which it could be 
exorcised most etfectuolly, and its evil influence got rid of, wea bv its 
speedy transmutation into rouoda of bee^ legs of mutton, plump turkeys, 
loave* of sugar, and Jars of the best Cork whisky. When that ptoc«»> 
had been gone through, the fever left Father Mat, and he was at peace 
with all mankind, bummonsea were then sent out to town and countir, 
to gentle and to simple. The bam — his brother's bam — was converted 
into a spacious bonqueting-hall ; aud the tables, which were borrowed or 
knocked together for the occasion, were arranged in mathematical sym- 
metry, under Father Mat's superintendence. 

HMolving to do speciil honour to his dear friend the Apoatls of 
Temperance the Ponsh Priest of Bkmey invited him to administer the 
pledge to his people, and to a grand louquet, with which the proceediun 
were to be bttinglv concluded. The dinner was to be on strictly 
tomperauce princ[ples. Not the faintest odour of Wise or Murphy, 
Hewitt or Diuy,t was to offend his guest. Water, and nothing but wat«r, 
was to be the order of the day ; and, as will be seen, core was taken that 
there should be no lack of that pure and wholesome element 

When the welcome hour of dinner arrived, the proud host couducted 
the great man to the banqoet hoU, whose rude walls were shrouded 
beneath a verdant drapery of laurel, to which the demesnes of the 



neighbouring gentry hod contributed. A goodly company followed i 
the wake. Town and country had about equally supplied the gueit* ; 
and sects and parties were tully represented, as well as harmoniously 



eBiu*ii« 



If, tfca mUn ftnietun !■ doomd. Xnka(, anoUe ahoiA wfllb< 
tEulmt Cwk dtetlUcn. 
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mayed at the formidable array of huge water-iugs with which the tables 
were adorned. Father Mathew was in his glory. It was the kind of 
public entertainment he had so longed to see — abundant, substantial, 
and no description of stron^^ drink wnatever. 

The first chill of disappointment got over, the guests did full justice 
to the g|ood thin^ so lavishly proyided. During the repast^ the ears of 
the fastidious citizens were regaled with the most vigorous efforts of a 
local band, whose merits^ at that period of their existence, were entirely 
of intention. The host was natumlly proud of his accomplished parish- 
ioners ; and the Temperance Leader, who, as we already know, had * no 
ear,' was quite enchanted with this performance ; but the greater number 
of the strangers would have preferred that the musicians were ten miles 
off. In the meantime, the great jugs were in constant requisition, and 
soon the cry of * more water * was heard on every side, to Father Mathew's 
inexpressible satisfaction. Every precaution had been taken by the 
considerate host to supply this want ; for, along the side of the wall 
there might be seen a row of chums, tubs, and crocks, which, before 
dinner, were full to the brim. Those who never in their lives drank 
more than one gloss of water in the four and twenty hours, now consumed 
several — 'out of the mere habit of drinking sometliing,' as they after- 
wards apologetically explained, when talking of this innocent debauch. 
Of course there was abundant speech-making, in which strong drink 
was vehemently denounced, and nature's wine, which had been so 
profusely supplied from the well, was lauded with corresponding enthu- 
siasm. In sheer desperation, the non-teetotallers called lustily for ad- 
ditional jugs of the pure element, which Tim and Biddy and Norry 
supplied from the now failing chums. Some of the speeches were 
delivered under circumstances of extreme difficulty ; for the cocks 
crowed, and the ducks quacked, and the geese cabbled, and the cows 
lowed — and one calf, ^fted with a fearful contralto, stationed itself on 
the grassy roof of a neighbouring shed, and indulged in a series of per- 
formances which were terribly embairassing to the orator, utterly des- 
tructive to flights of fancy, and absolute death to every attempt at poetry 
or pathos. A moumful and disconsolate animal was that calf, and most 
persistent in its lamentations. 

When the guests rose from the tables, the water vessels had been 
drained to the bottom ; it bein^ Father Mat's proud boast that no fewer 
than nine churns of the refreshing beverage had been consumed by the 
company, the majority of whom best liked the fluid when it was used as 
a mud diluent of a stronger liquid. 

The temperance party was at an end. But, having done all possible 
honour to nis illustrious guest, the hospitable host was determined to 
indemnify his more select friends for their long abstinence and compul- 
sory libations. It was rather too delicate a matter for him to say roundly 
— * Come, boys, let us have a little drop of good whisky-punch,' so soon 
after the departure of the Temperance Leader ; therefore, as a little tact 
was necessary in introducing the subject, Father Mat had recourse to an 
ingenious experiment, which saved him from the ^ve inconsistency of 
iwnna anyone to take punch, and thereby desecrating the close of a day 
whicn had been specially dedicated by himself to the honour of the great 
Apostle, and the promotion of the sacred cause. Turning suddenly to 
his dearest friend, the learned and accomplished Windele, the chosen 
champion of many an antiquarian ramble, and the one who treated his 
theories on the Round Towers with the greatest tenderness, Father Mat 
enquired — * John, what are you looking at me so hard for Y * Lpoking 
at you. Father Mat ! — I assure you I am not looking at you at all/ 
replied his friend. * I know you are, John,' rejoined Father Mat. * I 
assure you I am not. Father Mat' * I tell you, John, I know better ; 
and, more than that, I know what your look means, too,' persisted Father 
Mat * Well, Father Mat, I can't help you, if you dont believe me ; 
but' — * Oh, don't tell me, man ; sure I know whaf s in your mind as 
well as yon do yourself.' * Then, if that be so, what did that look of 
mine mean ? — ^as you will have it that I was looking at you.' 'I'll tell 
you what it meant It meant to say — " Father Mat, there is a small key 
in your left-hand breeches pocket, and that key opens the door of the 
side-board, and there is a jar of the finest Cork whisky in that side- 
board ; and if you would only tell the little girl, she'd get the glasses 
and the kettle, and we could have a decent tumbler of punch, after all 
that cold water, and their lonj^ speeches in praise of it'* ' ' Oh ! I see,' 
said the now fully convinced mend — * that is what I must have meant ; 
and, as so ardent a promoter of temperance as you are would never think 
of offering us a glass of punch, why, Father Mat, we must rob you of 
that key, and get the materials for ourselves.' Father Mat submitted to 
the larceny of the key with the cheerful composure of a philosopher. 

Surrounding the erudite Parish Priest ot Blarney, was a group of 
zealous antiquaries, who devoted many a leisure hour to pleasant ex- 
cursions — to the exploration and inspection of ruined abbeys, Danish 
Forts, Round Towers, caims. Ogham inscriptions, and matters of similar 
interest Their more serious labours were diversified by social inter- 
course of the most agreeable kind, in which were drawn forth the con- 
vivial talents and harmless peculiarities of the learned brotherhoo<i. 

Amongst them was Windele, the author of more than one work of 
merit, and one of the safest authorities on all subjects connected with 
tAelawe^ cusUyoi^ literature, and history of ancient Ireland. 
Tlien tliere was Keleber, the JAhTonBH of the Cork Library, whose 



chief interest in antiquities lay in the amusement which the enthusiaam 
of his friends afforded liim, and the opportunities for ridicule, and fun, 
and practical joke, of which their discoveries and speculations were the 
constant occasion. The crypt of the ^ fort,' which the other members of 
this society approached with interest, and penetrated with awe, was, 
according to him^ an abandoned fox hole ; those mysterious writings on 
slabs or blocks of stone, through which Father Mat, or Windele, or other 
illustrious pundits, read the epitaph of a hero or a bard, or the record of 
some striking event in the annals of a royal race, were, with the 
irreverent Liurarian, nothing more wonderful than milk-scores ; and 
those upright stones of great size, which were pronounced to have been 
* Druidical Phalli ' by the most famous Celti<2 scholars of the day, were, 
in the esteem of the unbelieving Kelelier, conveniences considerately 
erected for the ^ratification of cattle — in other words, ' cow-scratchers,' 
as he elegantly designated them. 

But there was one member of the body, whose good nature, gaiety, 
and child-like simplicity, rendered him the delight of his learned 
brethren. This was Abraham Abel, a Quaker of literary tastes and 
antiquarian tendencies. Abraham was far advanced in years, but as 
lively and agile as a boy. His neat dapper little figure, and his 
vivacious temperament, gave one the idea of a mercurial gentleman of 
thirty ; but Abraham hod approached his sixtieth year. In the match- 
less simplicity and the marvellous credulity of this guileless human being, 
his waggish associates possessed a never-failing source of enjoyment 
The wonderful discoveries to which Abraham stood godfather, would, if 
proved authentic, have upset the theories and speculations of all the 
great writers on Irish antiquities ; but such discoveries were invariably 
the result of some well-laid plan of his friends, to whom his exultation 
at these fortunate elucidations of long existing causes of perplexity, was 
a delicious treat, of which they never tired. 

Abraham Abel once received a Valentine written in Ogham (owaC) 
characters ; at which his wonder was very great. He inunediately 
brought the prize to his friend the Librarian, for the benefit of his 
translation of characters which, to the object of the epistle, were a 
profound mystery. ' My dear William,' said Abraham, in a whistling 
voice, and wagging his little chin, on which grew a small pointed beora, 
*• I never received a Valentine before in all my life. And is it not most 
strange that the first should be written in Ogham ? ' The document v^as 
gravely investigated by the Librarian, while his little friend stood by in 
a fever of expectation. * You are a happy man, Abel,' b^n the learned 
decipherer ; and thereupon he favoured him with a free translation of 
the Valentine, which disclosed a burning, long-concealed, and unrequited 
passion, expressed in language of so intense a character as to suffuse the 
lace of the venerable bachelor with blushes, and even make him question 
his identity. ' Dear me. dear me I Poor creature, poor creature I ' was 
the sole commentary oi the commiserating Abel; but it was almost 
enough to give the translator an attack of apoplexy, from his efforts to 
control his laughter ; for, of course, the precious document was the 
result of a deliberate conspiracy. It might be added that th» translator 
knew as much of Ogham as he did of Sanscrit. 

For a time, Abraham stoutly maintained the theory that at an early 
period of the world man went on all-fours ; and on one occasion he 
displayed remarkable agility in illustrating his theory by practical 
experiment A field near Blarney was the scene of this ilmstroted 
lecture on the antediluvian mode oi human progression. 

It was upon this innocent and guileless little man that Father Mathew 
fixed his hungry eye, determined to have him as his own. Not that 
Abraham had, to use the phrase of the day^ any occasion to take the 
pledge, for had the rest of the world been like nim^ there would have 
been no necessity for total abstinence ; but Father Mathew liked and 
respected the amiable and kindly Quaker, and longed to invest him with 
a silver medal. Father Mathew took every opportunity of working on 
Abraham's susceptible feelings, and Abraham was much inclinS to 
yield ; but when this alarming state of things became known to his 
friends, through casual observations which he let fall, as to ' people being 
bound to afford an example to their weaker brethren,' and ' to make a 
sacrifice of their own inclinations for the public good,' they took him 
resolutely into their own hands, and watched over him, as one woold 
over a pet pigeon when a hawk was on the wing. On the day <^ the 
Water Party at Blarney, Father Mathew was several times seen in 
dangerous propinquity to Abraham, who was much impressed by the 
proceedings of the open-air meeting ; but his vigilant friends were 
constantly on the watch, and ready to interpose and effect a diversion, 
when strategy became necessary. Indeed, at one moment^ things had 
gone to such a length, that Abraham was within a hair's bi«ath of 
enrolment, when one of his guards, rendered desperate by the prospect 
of losing the very life and soul of their pleasant society, boldly dashed 
in between the moral mesmeriser and his victim, saying, * No, Father 
Mathew, Abraham Abel does not require the pledge : there ia not a more 
temperate man living. You have sufficient in your society, and you 
will have many more ; but we can't afford to lose him — ^we can't let jou 
have our Abraham. Boys, to the rescue I ' Poor Abraham fluttered 
back to the protection of the Antiquaries. But Father Mathew turned 
away in high dudgeon, and it was not for many months after that he 
quite forgave the * uncalled-for interference ' which robbed him of one 
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iHio would hATe fdllowed snch a leader with the most devoted 
entliiuiaaiii. 

Few^ indeed, of that cheerful band are now left The Qnaker, the 
Libnnan, and the Pariah Priest of Blarney, have all passed awsy, lys 
well as the Apostle of Temperance ; and those who sorvive are advancing 
Ux into tiie vale of years. 

Father Bfat died on the 1st of Blarch, 1848, in the seventy-third year 
of his age, and the for^-sixth of his ministry, thirty-four of which he 
devoted to the duties of nmsh priest of Blarney and Whitechurch. At 
his death a sum of thin$ $hiUing$ was found after him, as his sole earthly 
possesion. It was his wish to be buried in his beloved Round Tower, 
and be left elaborate directions for this ceremonial ; but the wish was 
disrsoarded, and he reposes at the foot of the altar at which he lon^ and 
iaithiully ministered. His friend, Mr. Windele, when lately editing a 
metrical legend written by Father Mat in Irish, and translated by 
Edward Kenealy, thus truly describes the good old man : — 

Although humble and unpretending, with a character of great simplicity 
and nuvet^, he was no ordinarv man, and whilst he lived filled a groat space 
in the affeotionste regards of a large and discriminating public ; traly waa he 
' a man to all the country dear*. One more racy of the soil and more singu- 
larly lovable seldom existed ; a warm and sincere patrio^ an enlightened 
friend of civil and relif^ous liberty, he was an advocate of whatever tended to 
advance and benefit his country and promote the welf&re of the people. He 
was foremost in every movement calculated to better their condition. Although 
no teetotaller, for his genial and hospitable natare would not suffer him to 
shackle his sodal ten<&ncies, yet no man advocated the cause of temperance 
more earnestlv. He preceded his flock in every procession, lectured the 
people in Uieir vlaces of assembly, and was foremost in their soirtV^s and 
reunions, addresnng and encouraging them. In all their innocent gaieties and 
amusements he participated. No man better knew or understood the 
'dnlce est desipere in loco*. His hospitality was unbounded and almost 
indiscriminate. His doors were ever open to his friends without distinction 
of sect or party, and lus reputution procured him the visits of many of the 
celebrities who from time to time visited his world-renowned neighbourhood 
of Blarney. 

In the same pa^es Mr. Windele touches off with quiet humour the 
character and habits of his lost friend Abraham Abel, who died on the 
ISth of February, 1851, in the sixty-eighth year of his age. The following, 
however, will suffice to exhibit some of the harmless oeculiarities of the 
innocent mortal whom Father Mathew so earnestly uesircd to secure as 
a follower : — 

His toilet was peculiar. He commenced by cleaning his own boots and 
shoes, performing the operation in a condition of entire nudity. Then he 

riged and brushed his body, after which, aAcending hu isolated stool, he 
w in as much electricity, by the friction of a silk handkerchief on the 
heels, as sufllced for the dav. 

Occasionally he fasted the whole twenty-four hours to keep down cor])n- 
kncy, to which he had no tendency ; but his father had been a rcmarkahl v 
obeas man. On one occasion his left arm vexed him by evincing rheumatic 
sjrmptoms, and he determined to chastise the insubordinate limb. He said the 
fellow was a sinecurist and waxed wanton, whereupon he made him work, 
imposing the duties of brushing clothes, shoes, kc, until he found the bene- 
ficial consemiencvfs. When in business he sometimes sat at his desk with a cat 
at either side of him, and frecmeutly with a favourite tom-cat on his bat^k ; 
their friendly purring, he would say, made a cheerful music to soothe him in 
his labours. 

Beautiful is Killamey at all times, under aU circumstances, and at all 
•easona of the year. Bieautiful, when the glittering peaks of the snow- 
dad mountains rise above the brown woo<ls that clothe their rugged sides. 
Beautiful, when the tender green of early summer softens the stem aspect 
of those guardian giants, Mneath whoee shadow slcen the lovely lakes. 
Beautiful, when autumn flings its varied hues over tne foliage of that 
fjavoiured spot Beautiful, when not a breath of air stirs the leaf, and 
the water resembles an unbroken mirror, in which every charm is 
doubled by reflection. Beautiftil, when the surface of the Lower Lake 
reminds one of an inland sea, and the waves roll and pitch, and the 
white horse exhibits its angry crest ; for then the wind-driven clouds 
fling their changing shadows over land and water, mountain and lake, 
tree and shrub, thus producing a succession of effects such as delight the 
eye <tf the beholder, but bafile the utmost art of the painter to reproduce 
on canvas. Even when the rain descends in torrents, and volumes of 
mist shroud the lofty Toomies or the jagged Reeks, and float along like 
mighty spectres — even then this region of beauty is not divested of 
charms. But it is when the storm has uassed, and the blue sky looks 
out from the riven clouds, and the sun flingB a slanting beam over the 
mountain side, lighting up the moistened leaves till they glisten like 
emeralds, and the waters catch a stray si)arkle, that the witchery of 
KilUuraey is most potent ; fur then the torrent dashes and foams over its 
stony bed, the cascade springs from its rocky letlge in mightier strength 
and with bolder leap, and every hill Bi<le is musical with the murmur 
and the gush of tiny rivulets. Killamey is then as a beautiful but 
passionate woman after the storm of eiuotiun has panf^Hl over her fair 
Drow, and tears atill glisten in her eyes, veiling the brightness of her 
glance. 

Sneh was the day, in June, 1844, when n giand excursion on the lakeH 
f^vm in honour of Father Mathew, who, amongst his other miracles, 



had worked a complete monl reformation in Paddy Blake's Echo. 
Fortunate was the tourist who beheld the gay flotilla leave the pier at 
Roes Oastle, and shoot out into the waters of the Lower Lake, amidst 
joyous shouts and strains of music Banners of silk floated from bow 
and stem of each of the boats of the little fleet which accompanied the 
stately eight-oared barge of the Church Street Society, in the stem-sheets 
of which Father Mathew was seated. There were gentlemen with the 
Apostle, wlio, residents of the locality, could fittinglv iutruduce him to 
every fairy islet and enchanting bav, and |>our into his ear the legentU 
with which each spot was deathlessly associated. The fleet fii^t steered 
for ' Sweet Innisfallen,' the loveliest isle that gems the Lower Lake ; 
and, landing, the party roamed over its velvet turf, and enjoyed from 
various noints unrivalled glimpses of the glorious panomma. Embarking 
again, tne joyous company were borne across the lake to Qleiia Bay ; 
where, when the waters are at rest, they sleep most calmly, and whore 
the arbutus assumes its brightest tint Round by Diuas Island steered 
the flotilla, which then entered Tore Lake, deemed by many the loveliest 
of the sister lakes. The band was uuusually good ; but no lanmioKe 
could give an idea of the magical effect of its music, as the boats sLwly 
glided by those spots consecrated to Echa The sounds were caught up 
by the spirit of tne mountain, and were gi>'en back upon the enchanted 
ear from different points, in murmurs faint and more faint, until melody 
expired in the sweetest sigh that ever reached the ear of mortal. And 
what thunders the peals of the great drum awakened amid the mountains ! 
From hill to hill, from peak to peak, the sounds crashed like volleys of 
artillery, as if a hundred guns had been hurling their iron rain upon an 
enemy. After paying a vbit to 'CDonoghue's Wine Vaults,' and casting 
a pitying glance at the wave-washed semblance of the enchanted butler, 
the party Quitted Tore Lake, and again rowed out on the island-studded 
bijsom of the Lower Lake. It had rained occasionally during the day, 
with sufficient intervals of bright weather to allow of Father Mathew 
visitin^r many plsices storied in wild legend, or charming for their 
intrinsic beauty. But just as the boats were well out of Glena Bay, the 
min burst from the clouds which had been gradually enveloping the 
mountains as in a shroud, and poured down in a glorious delude. 
Fortunately, however, the capriciousness of the spirit of the mountain 
and lake had been calculated upon, and precautions had been abundantly 
taken ; otherwise the excursion might have partaken too much of the 
character of a genuine water party. About six o'clock, the boats reached 
Castle Loch, a ruin-crown^ promontory, the extreme point of the 
demesne of Denis Shine Lalor, who then resided in a maiuion which 
has since l)een converted into the Castle Loch Hotel, and who was on thi> 
occasion the hospitable entertainer of Father Mathew and a numerouh 
company. 

At another time a grand entertainment was given to Father Mathew 
on the Island of Innisfallen. Here, indeed, the Apostle of Teini)erauce 
might be supposed to have enough of water ; it surroundetl him on ever>' 
side, and no beverage sparklea on the board save that which sprang 
from its home in the mountain. A stag-hunt was also arranged for his 
gratification ; but, though the music of the hounds, as it swelled in 
sublime chorus, or was faintly heard from the depths of a lone valley, 
was a glorious treat for those who heanl it for the first time, Father 
Mathew was not happy so long as the cha:«e lasted, and only enjoyed 
real pleasure when the gallant stai^ plunged into the lake, and was 
savedf from the fangs of the houn£i. The stas woa not the first, as 
William Martin might have remarked, that saved himself by * taking to 
the cold water '. 

In no part of Ireland was the triumph of the Temperance Leader more 
complete than in this region of lake and mountain, as many a tourist 
has nad good reason to appreciate since then. And nowhere did tem- 
perance produce a more striking effect upon the manners and habits of a 
class than upon the sturdy boatmen of Killamey. * I was pleased/ said 
an English lady, speaking of a visit to Killamey, in 1862, * to find tliat 
our boatmen and our guides were all teetotallers, and to learn from 
them, that the greater nuui1)er of their class practically remembeivd 
their great benefactor.' 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Tlie Riots at Philadeli)hia— Promiiics to visit America— The Temperance In- 
stitute—The Oratorical Cntantrophc— • Old Dan Tucker '—Ths Mesmerist 
—• Boo— boo— boo ! '—The Tipiwrary Men— The Crowning Indignity— 
HiB Reception of the Fugitive biave. 

In the following letter, Father Mathew gave expression to the horrer 
with which he read the accounts of the terrible riots in Philadelphia, 
of which his fellow-countrymen and co-religioni^ts were the principal 
victims : — 

Cork : June 4, 1844. 

My dear Fkiend, — Your very kind h tter (bund me reading, my eyes 
iiuffused with tears, the fcaiful si-iouiith from IMiiladelphia. 

The name of that }»o11utiNl city Mhould be Ac«>Iduina. lilened .Tcsus ! whose 
dyiiig legacy was jKace, jm are-- whose dailing prccrpt was * My drar little 
chiMron, loVe one anotlur,' can such derail o! horn.r l»c iktjm trattd hy 'Hiy 
followers, Thy eternal Gosik.1 in lluii hands 1 Horror congeal •* my MwhI, my 
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beut dia« within me, kt the resrful detilli fram blood-st^sd PbiUdelphia. 
' By thig,* Mvs our Divine ttedeemer, 'ehill all men knowyou are my diaoip- 
le*, that you lore one mother.' Delightful words 1 ThouRh n-peated a 
Choueand and s thousand timea thay must atill charm every EuinauB, every 
Chrietian breast Ws may apply the worda of holy Job to the day and lught, 
when theory of brother'e blood, and the smolie of tbo burning tempio of the 
liTiiiB God, awiended to HeaTeD : 'Let that day be tumod into darkuesa ; let 
a dukaome whirlwind eeiie upon that night ; let them not be uutiibered 
in the montha '. It fmtamal charity, if civil and religioua liberty have 
Mfting.plac** upon earth, theee should be the breasts of the citizens of Americi. 
Wdl may the mighty iflpulation of the States exdaioi ' that there wua never 
such a thiag doue in Israel, from the djys that our fathera came up out of , 
Egypt, until thii day'; an J all your larael, from Dau even to Beerahaba, should 
gather together as one man, and viadicute yourselves before the Lstions of the 
earth, a^ solemnly covanaut to seouro for evennora, within the bounJleas 
extent of your envied Union, the rights, property, and lives of meii. 0, 
Philadelphia, thou city of brotherly love, how art thou fallen 1 

Under eiisting circumstances, I must pospone for a few months my in- 
tended viait to the States, and I feel confident that yoa will approve of my 
rtaolution. 

The diaappointment ia indeed a bitter one ; bat it would be uncandid of me 
were I to attribute it lolely to the dismal doings at Phtlwlelphia. The claims 
of my own poor country to another year of my labour had partly determined 
me to ramaiu in Ireland for that period. I am now firmly resolved to devote 
the ensuing twelve months to the consolidation of our glorioua Booiety iu my 
dear native island, and lliin, God permitting, the United Slates will be my 
dMtination, where I confidently hopu for a continuance of the Diviue 
bleasing. 

I am, with high respect, my dear Sir, yours sincerely and devotedly, 
Theobald M&thbv. 

Thuriow Weed, Esq., Albany. 

Father Uathew had alwaya contended that he eought rather to mul- 
tiply and enhance the pleasures and enjoyments of nia foUowers, than 
to lessen or diminish them. He encouraged innocent amusements and 
harmless recreation of every kind, and promoted whatever had a ten- 
dency to improve and elevate his followers, eepecially his young friends 
o( the middle classes of his ovrn city. With this object in view, he 
established the Temperance Institute ; an institution at once sociul and 
intellectual— in which tea-parties were given, meetings were held, 
miiMc was studied, books were read, and debates on literary and other 
snlijecti were encoumged. The rooms were elefjintly and UiateluHy 
embellished ; and the library, presented by Father Mathew, was well 
stocked with books suited to all capacities. In the priiicipnl apart- 
ment of the Institute were frequently given the most agreeable paifies, 
to which mauy of lie leading citizens were invited ; and very few of 
those who so readily availed themselves of these invitations, that did 
not enjoy the entertainment provided for them on such occasions. The 
speeches were short, and few in number ; hut the music, both vocal 
and instrumental, was excellent, and the proceedings were invariably 
wound up with the pleasant dance, into which the young people en- 
tered with never-failing spirit. The nominally responsible committee 
were at times rather tr«ubled to know how to make the receipts meet 
the expenditure ; but difficulties of the kind were dispelled by Father 
Uathew's though tfulness and liberality. ' It ia all right, my dear,' he 
would soy to me perplexed Chancellor of the Exchequer, as that func- 
tionary was bewildered in his unavailing attempts to strike a satis- 
faclory balance in favour of the Institute, alter eome more than usuully 
brilliant and succeasful soir6e. ' It is all right, my deat~you must 
not be responsible in any way ; you did your best, and I om more than 
satisfied.' And the creditors would at once be settkd with, and all 
liabilities wiped off. 

A flourishing debating society arose in the Institute under Father 
Mathew's auspices ; and there are now, at the ^ress and in the profes- 
sions, many who were then members of that Institute, and of that society. 
Others are scattered over every region of the globe ; and not a few, 
like their loving and beloved President, sleep the sleep that knows no 
waking. This Institute was^ in Father Mathew's esteem, the apex that 
erownSj the pyramid erected by his hands. In the improved material 
comforts of the maaa of the people, he recognised the practical advantage 
of sobriety ; but here were elegant accomplishments end intellectual 
pDrsuita grafted upon the moral training of the youth of the middle 
and higher clossea— and those who aaw his work congratulated him upon 
ita micceas. 

A little incident that occorrcd at a very critical stage iu the exis- 
tence of the debating society, comical as it may appear, is nienlioued as 
a proof of the good sense and tact for which no man was more remark- 
able than the Apostle of Temperance. It was on the night of a grand 
delate, when a subject of special interest was to l>e stoutly contested by 
the crack speakers of the institute. Qreat things were expected from 
the encounter of the rival orators, whose admirers and backers hod 
assembled in full force to support and cheer their rwpective Icoders. 
Nor were grace and beauty wanting to crown the conqueror in the in- 
tellectual tournament. In the chair sat Father Mathew, his handsome 
face beaming with pleasure, as he glanced around at his young followers, 
the parents ol most of whom had been his earliest friends. The debate 
wa5 opened with marked success by the ap)>ointed member, amidst the 
applanse nf his pxnlting parti^nn'', Tbpn mw bin opponent, who pro- 



I caeded to show how utterly deficient in historiiail inEormatioa, and how 
destitute of the slightest claim to common sense, was the hoBOursbla and 

I learned gantleman who opened the debate. The spirits of the orator's 
partisans exhibited a marked improvement as the hila told on the 
oppoeite party, who seemed to sto^r under their weight and rapiditr. 
But as the speaker was delivering a trenchant blow, his memory suddenly 
Mled him, and though the awoid was held aloft to strike, be could not 
strike. Was it an oratorical artifice I— was the blow sounded for awhile 

. only to descend with deadlier force on the casque of his opponent ? 

. Alas 1 no, it was an intellectual paralysb of the most hopeless kind. A 

.' mocking cheer greeted the speechless one and his dbuuived jpartiaans ; 
and a decided titter was heaiu from the ladies' gallery. Then tallowed a 
dead pause. The torture of the poor bewildered orator was at ila height, 
when Father Uathew interposed, to the relief of the vanquished party, 
by aaying, in a cheerful voice — ' Ladiea and gentleman, perhaps our 
young friend Mr. James Troynor would favour us with a song, as an 
agreeable variety, after those admirable speeches ) ' The suggestion 
meant a command, to which Mr. Jamea Traynor promptly responded ; 
and very soon both sides of the house were united in harmonious efforts 
to do full justice to the lively chorus of ' Old Dan Tucker '. It was, no 
doubt, a somewhat incongruous feature in a grand historical debate ; but 
it solved the difficulty of the moment, and saved a young fellow from 

Signont humiliation — which was quite sutHcient jnsbfication, in Father 
athew's opinion, for even a more daring innovation than the refrain 
of ' Clar de Kitchen ! ' 

Detesting anger and bitterness, and su^tpresNog every attempt at a 
sneer, or a sarcasm, which he termed a 'gine,' he appreciated wit and 
humour with the keenest relish, and enjoyed honest fun with the de- 
light of a child. And no schoolboy relished a practical joke more 



thoroughly than he did, always provided that no o . . , 

seriously pained thereby. The writer was present when an instance of 
this kind occurred. 

Some dozen of his young friends dined with Father Mathew one day 
in 1845, on which occasion John's aonp and coffee merited and elidted 
the higlieet encomiums, which that gnm individual received with lofty 
satisfaction. The dinner was excellent, the sweets were from the first 
artiste in the city, and the dessert was choice and abundant The 
gueste enjoyed the good things, to the intense gratification of the host, 
who also enjoyed their ' good things ' ; for wit, and jest, and pleasing 
anecdote, and sullies of humour, lent a charm to a repast which did not 
require the stimulus of wine to heifj^hten its pleasures. The youthful 
spirits of the party were quite sufficient for that The coffee was being 
diBcusBe<L when the conversation happened to turn upon mesmerism, 
and much discussion arose as to its claim to scientific recognition. One 

I of the party stoutly asserted his full and entire belief in the truth of the 
science, and the extraordinary nature of its phenomena ; and he con- 
cluded by Siting that he hadhimself performed wondrous feats as ames- 

. meriser. ' Try what you can do with me, then,' said another of the 

! party. ' Bravo, bravo I ' cried the delighted youths, who, so they could 
elicit amusementout of the experiment, little cared whether it succeeded 
or failed The challenf^ was accepted. The subject of the intended 
operation seated himself in a chair, which was surrounded by the entire 
party— Father Mathew among the moat interested of oIL TTio operator 
proceeded to go through the usunl process, making ' passes,' according to 
the established rule, and doing everything with all the gravity and 
solemnity of a regular professor. * Faith, you have him, my boy I 

I There he goes off I ' said one of the youngest and most impulsive of tne 

Cup. ' Hush I ' remonstrated the mesmeriser in a solemn whisper, as 
multiplied the passes, and, as he thought, overwhelmed the patient 
I with the mesmeric fluid. The patient did certainly seem to be overcome 
I —his eyee became heavy, and as if sightless, and the musclee of hie face 
! assumed a strange rigidity. ' Did'nt I tell yon, air '.' exclaimed the mes- 
; meriser, addrt^ing himself with triumpnant disdain to a confirmed 
, sceptic ' I don't believe a word of it I>et me ?tick a pin in the fellow,' 
: said the sceptic. ' No, my dear,' said Father Mathew, ' we must not 
trv experiments of that kind.' The patient now appeoreil to have 
fallen into a state of coma, and to be no longer conscious ofanytliing 
passing around. ' Now I shiill raise his arm, and stiffen it like a bar of 
iron,' announced the opetHtor, who did what he said— the limb being 
stretched out, like a pump-hundle or a linger-post ' Ood forgive ns ! ' 
cried John, who firmly believed that the watchful enemy of mankind 
hod an active share in the enchantment The spectators became really 
impressed with the conviction that there was truth in the science, that 
it was wrung to doubt the evidence of one's senses, and that the operator 
knew his business thoroughly. 'Observe me!' said the operator, 
' wliile I relieve him from the overpowering influence of the Huirl.' The 
profoundest interest was now felt oy the hushed and awe-ftruck spec- 
tators, who followed every movement of the great magician with breath- 
less attention. But just a.^ the interest was now at its hetgiit, and the 
silence became almost p.-tinful, the patient winked several times with 
extraordinary rapidity, screwed his mouth to a most unnatural shape, and 
cried ' Boo — boo — boo ! ' in the very face of the meemeriser, and finished 
his performance by jumping from the chair of operation, and dancing 
the fatat borof the Sailor's Ilorn-pipe. Thecompany roared with delight 
at the amazement and confuxion of the discomtiled operator ; bat aot 
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one of the young people eujo^'e<l the joke with gn*ater relish than Father 
Mathew, wno sank on a chair Uterally exhausted with laughter. The 
nenneriser hod a capital voice, of which he was not a little proud ; and 
in the hearty plauaits with which his hest song— for which his host 
speoiaUy asked— was received, he was fully compensated for his failure 
M an operator. 

Father Mathew was not always as successful in satisfying his guests as 
when he thus entertained his chosen followers, as an instance will prove. 
Two old friends from his heloved Tipperary having business in Cork, 
piid him a visit, and readily accepted his warm invitation to dinner. 
ihese worthy gentlemen admired temperance in the abstract, and were 
proud of the fime of their illustrious countrvman. But at this point 
they stopped. ' Temperance,' according to their opinion, * was a fine 
thing for people who could not control themselves ; but so long as a man 
iinilil enjoy himself in nio<leration, and take his five or six tumblers of 
whisky-ponch without turning a hair, surely no one would l)e fool 
enough to say that such a man required to take the pledge.' That was 
their doctrine, and they did not care who knew it Tliese respectable 
individnals were receivetl with the utmost warmth by their host, with 
whom they had a pleasant talk about Tipperary and their mutual friends. 
There were but four at the table — the two strangers, one of the lieuten- 
ants of the temperance leader, and the host The dinner was excellent, 
as Qsnid, and the gentlemen from Tipperary enjoyed it thoroughly, 
having been much about the town during the day. But they thought it 
rather strange that they were not asked by the servant whether the^ pre- 
ferred porter or ale to water, which latter beverage they conscientiously 
detMtea. They were, however, too polite to make a remark, or to ask for 
their favourite — ^indeed their invariable— dinner drink : and they sipped 
the roarUing * Lady's Well ' with as decent a show of relish as they could 
poesioly affect It was also strange, they thought, that there was no wine 
on the table ; but they supposed it was reserved until the cloth should be 
removed. * Here it comes now,' thought they, as a fine dessert replaced 
the dinner, and the host desired John to * bring in the tray'. In Tip- 
penny, in the hospitable homes of the two gentlemen, to bring in the 
tray at such a moment meant the advent of * materials ' ; but their disgust 
was unbounded when they found that coffee was the substitute for 
' honest whisky-punch '. They looked at the sideboard, to discover if 
any hope lay in that (juarter, but in vain. Tliey clanced at John, who 
retained ^e glance with a vicious gleam from his bright little eyes, and 
then thev looked at each other in blank despair. In vain their host 
helped tnem to the most delicious fruits of the season — in vain they 
were urged to try another cup of the fragrant coffee— in vain were old 
frienda refened to, and early associations conjured up by their kindly host. 
There was but one indignity remaining which could be inflicted upon 
the martyrs, nor was that long wanting ; for, seeing that his guests did 
not relish the coffee, their host suggested in the most persuasive manner 
— * Perhaps, my dear sir, you would prefer tea ? ' * No, no !— many 
thanks to you, Father Mathew,' replied his friend, with a look of 
horror. 

'Then, perhaps, gentlemen, you would like a little lemonade after 
your dinner ) ' Lemonade ! That was the crushing blow, the crowning in- 
dignity. The Tipperary men rose, as if by an impulse, and muttering Kome 
kind of apologv. m which the words 'pressing engagement,' and *lawycr,* 
were alone audible, they literally rushed from the room ; and betaking 
themselves to ike nearest public-house, they amply indemnified them- 
selves for the outrage done to their palates by the coffee, and to their 
nationally hy the nateful suggestion of lemonade. Five tumblers 
formed the lowest standard of their notions of rigid moderation ; but 
alter rach a trial as they had just passed through, eight or ten they con- 
sidered to be a fair and reasonable allowance. When these worthy men 
had occasion to visit Cork again, they, to employ their own expressive 
words, ' gave Father Mathew and his house in Cove Street a wide berth '. 

As a host, and as the temperance leader, it afforde<l Father Mathew a 
double gratification to know that his guests enjoyed his abundant but 
simple £re, and did not feel the want of the customary wine and tlie or- 
thodox whisky-punch, to be found either on their own tables, or the tables 
of their friends. His gratification was still greater when he elicited the 
admission from one who thoroughly enjoyed ' the go<Kl things of thin 
life,' that the dinner was all thel)etter without the stimulant. 'Now, 

B ,' said he, one evening to a iovial friend, whom the pletlge would 

have robbed of half his joluty, 'don't vou feel much nioit: comfortable 
without your usual tumbler of punch tnan if you were after taking it ? ' 
Tills was asked in the most persuasive tone of voice, and with the most 




which, as was invariably the case, was wound uj) by a pleasant laugfi. 
« Oh, B , yon are incorrigible ; I can make no hand of you,' was all 
that Father Mathew could say to his good-humoured friend. 

The atlvocates of social reforms and humane ameliorations of the law 
found a ready and influential supporter in Father Mathew, who syni- 
pAthised in whatever tended to render their hard lot in this life more 
tolerable toUie poor and the afflicteil. In like manner did he hold in 
abhonenee the idea that one man could ]>08sess property in his fellow- 
man ; and IIm tzjoesrion of this feeling, which he did not conceal, was 



to him, as the reader will see in time, the source of much anxiety, and 
no small embarrassment, during his tour in the United States. 

Frederick Douglas, known as the ' Fugitive Slave,' describes in a 
letter to the 'Boston Liberator ' his reception by Father Mathew, whom 
he visited in Cork, in October, 1845. Men of the hishest rank and 
greatest eminence constantly visited at that humble house in Cove 
Street ; but neither to noble nor to statesman, to poet nor to orator, to 
painter nor to sculptor, did Father Mathew offer a heartier welcome 
than to the Fugitive Slave, who thus records his impressions of that 
reception : — 

On the 2l8t inst., Father Mathew gave a splendid soiree, as a token of his 
sym^Mthy and regard for friend Buffum and myself. There were 250 persons 
present It was decidedly the brightest and happiest company, I think, I ever 
saw anywhere. 

Everyone seemed to he ei\joying himself in the fullest manner. It was 
enongh to delight any heart, not totally bereft of feeling, to look uiK>n such a 
comnany of happy faces. Among them all I saw no one that seemed to be 
shocked or diBturbed at my dark presence. No one seemed to feel himself con- 
taminated by contact with me. I think it would be difficult to get the same 
number of persons together in any one of our New England cities without 
some Democratic nose growing deformed at my approach. 

On the moniing after the soiree, Father Mathew invited us to breakfast with 
him at his own house — an honour quite unexpected, and one for which I felt 
myself unprepared. I however accepted his kind invitation, and went. 1 
found him living in a very humble dwelling, and in an obscure street. As 
I approached he came out of his hoase, and met me about thirty yards from 




cordially by the hand, he conducted me through a rough uncarpeted passage 
to a creen door leading to an uncarpeted stairway ; on ascending one mght of 
which, I found myself abruptly ushered into what appeared to be both drawing 
and dining-room. There vaa no carjMt on the floor, and very little furniture of 
any kind m the room ; an old-fashioned side-board, a few chairs, three or 
four pictures hung carelessly around the walls, com prising nearly the whole 
furniture in the room. Tlie breakfast was set when I went in. A large urn 
stood in the middle, surrounded by cups, saucers, plates, knives aud forks, 
8i)oons, &c, &c, all of a very plain order— rather too nlain, I thought, for so 
great a man. His greatness, however, was not dependent on outward show ; 
nor was it obscured from me by his plainness. 

Upon entering the room, Father Mathew introduced me to Mr. William 
O'Connor, an invited guest ; though not a teetotaller, an ardent admirer of 
Father Mathew.* 

This gentleman complained a little of his severity towards the distillers of 
Cork, who had a lar^ amount invested in distilleries, and who could not be 
expected to give their buMiness up to their ruin. To which Father Mathew 
replied, in the natural way, that such men had no right to prosper by the ruin 
of others. He said he was once met by a very rich distiller, who asked hin», 
rather imploringly, how ho could deliberately plot the ruin of so many 
unoffending people, who had their all invested in distilleries ! In replv, 
Father Mathew then told with good spirit the following excellent anecdote : 
A ver^r fat old duck went out early one morning in pursuit of worms, and 
after bein^ out all day, she succeeded in filling her crop, and on her return 
honie at nisrht with her crop full of worms, she had the misfortune to be met 
by a fox, who at once nroiKwed to take her life to satisfy his hunger. The old 
duck appealed, ai;gued, implored, and remonstrated. She said to the fox— 
You cannot be so wicked and hardhearted as to take the life of a harmliM 
duck, merely to satisfy your hunger. She exhorted him against the com- 
mission of eo great a sin, and begged him not to stain his soul with h«>r 
innocent bloo<l. \Vhen the fox could stand her cant no longer, he said— 'Out 
upon yon, madam, with all your fine feathers ; you are a pretty thing to 
lecture me about taking life to satisfy my hunger. Is not your own crop now 
full of worms ? You destroy more lives in one day, to satisfy your hunger, 
than I do in a whole month ! ' 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Capital Punishment— Tlic Oriental's Question— His diHtingnished Viwtois- - 
Innocent Festivities— ProtcbUmt Symi>athy— >Sacrednefc8 of the Pledge. 

At a meeting held in Cork, in 1845, Father Mathew expressed his 
views on the question of Capital Punishment, which the promoters of 
the meeting sought to abolish. It will be seen that he availed himself 
of the oi»portunitv thus atforde<l him to uige upon his fellow-citizens 
the wisdom and humanity of arresting crime vy the protection and 
reformation of the young. In proposing the resolution which he hail 
been solicited to propose, he said : — 

I have been for nearly thirty years a calm observer of passing events. Guilt 
in all its various gradations has aj-peared before me ; and 1 have very seldom 
found a case where, by kindness and winning his confidence, I did not sucnHxl 
in the reformation of the criminal, by holding out to him a pardon through 
Christ It is my conviction, and I have lon|[ studied the suoject, that even 
the crime of murder should not be jaminheil with death. I do not now miKh to 
enter into the diiicusnion of the nemiiitsion given by the Almighty in the words 
that ' he who slieds man's blood by man shall his blood he shed ' ; bat from 
the consequences that have followed the punishment of murder by death, I 
am convinced that the amount of crime is increased, becauFe the public mind 

• Thu niercbant-tailor who ervctcd the JUUitw Toww in oommeBratmUon oC bib«c««Mv .^ 
fri«iid'i» reoupUou lu Loodon In ISiS. 
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becomM bruUIUed b; tli« frequent rrpetitian of eiecntiona ; and I am further 
eonyinced that if tha pnnwhment of acath wbtb dona awa^ with, we would 
have no mordera at alt I never found that the apprehenaiOQ of puniahment 
by death held back the murderer's hand ; and it nna oflea oecurreil that tlie 
penoD punished was considered the peraou murdered, and his punishment 
Ihefefore produced the contrary effect to that intended. I have strayed from 
the salgect of the reaolution, to implore your sympathy and compassion for 
the juvenile offeiidere of thia city. I do it with all my heart, for I mourn over 
them ; and I should say that it is your own nvglect of the youthful cniniita 
that is the unhapjiy cause of the frequency of the perpetration of such crime. 
TTiey are wretched beings, the offspniig of poverty, who learned nothing save 
the low arti&cea of thieves : they are sent to jail and conGnnd ; but so far from 
being reformed, they become worse, and as they grow np they advance from 
the petty thief to the blood-atained murderer. 1 would therefore snggast the 
necessity of having moral and spiritual traiuin;; for the Juvenile classes, iostead 
of jails and primna. It ia not my wiah that murderers should escape with 
imuunity. 1 think thsv should b« conttned, and brought up to useful trades, 
and kept in prison until, by their labour, they paid not alone for their own 
maintMiauce, but also repaid thoee to the last farthing whom they robbed or 
injured. I wmild not xiye the culprit a bonui, and send bitn back upon the 
world ; I wonld make him pay the punaJty to the last farthing. 

Among llie visitors attracted to Cove Street hj the fame of the 
AiKistle of Temperance, waa a frenuine Oriental, rejoicing in the nanio 
01 Meer Sbamet Alii, a descendant of the ori^nal Mo^ul race. He 
was a grsad-looking Muasulmao, highly accomplished, and spoke more 
than one European UnguaRe with facility'. Father Mathew, to whom 
he had a letter of introduction, invited him to breakfast, and — that the 
atranger might have the pleasure of hearing hli own language spoken in 
ft placie «o far from his own country — he also asked bis friend Captain 
(now Colonel) Oambte to join the party. Father Mathew took the 
illuBtriouB stranger to varioiie places, ana showed him aeveml institu- 
tiona — unong othen the UrBufine Convent at Blackrock, within some 
two miles of Cork. The institution is a very noble one, and eminent 
for its sueceM as a Bchool for young girls of the middle and higher 
cUsse*. Moer Alii waa received with diatinction b; the ladies of the 
community, and shown everything of interest. Father Mathew's pre- 
sence acted as an ' open sesame,' nnd every door Bew open before the 
approach of the stranj^cr, who einmiucd and admired with the qaiet 
gravity peculiar to his race. While Father Slntbew's attention wiw 
otherwise engaged, the Meer asked confidentially of a gentlvman near 
him, who formed one of the party — ' Are all thexe ladies hie wives ) ' 
The rather Eastern idea had arisen in his mind, chiefly Iroiu the iiir iil 
mingled respect and affection with which the good nunu treated tlieir 
spiritual superior — which office Father Mathew then held, Whuii 
Father Mathew was afterwards told of the Oriental's i^uery, be was con 
siderably amused at its strange proposition. 

Father Mathew did not alto^tnei confine his attentiona to viaitoiti 
and strangers of the male sex ; he occasionally displayed great courtesy 
to the gentler sex, and even afforded them hospitality, either at his own 
house, or at Lehenagh — arranging of course, in case his own house waa 
the scene of the entertainment, that members of his family should join 
the party. The Coontess Ida Halm-Hahn thus acknowledges the kind- 
ness and hospitality which ahe had received at his hands : — 



Dear Sib,— I ai 



London, October 17, ISlC, 
,0 l(«ve England, and feel compelled, befure 



m about to leave England, and feel compel 
m my biit thanks for your kindness and hospitality. 
hours wliii'h 1 did spend with you shall not be foi^tten. I waa prevented 
from accepting your invitation at Eillamey by a want of full-dress, and 1 
thought niy&clf not St to appear in an evening party, and amongst ladies, in 
my tnvelling dress ; so 1 lost the opportunity of seeing you once more. Bat 
I aaw you in momenta of higher importance to my feclinga, and they are 
perhapa the most gratifjiug in my whale journey. 

God bless you, dear sir, in the ^rand and noble work you carry on, and Ood 
blesa your people with wisdom m the atormy trials hovering jost now over 
them. — Youra with true and warm admiration, 

Ida Otm. Hahn-H.vhn, 
Mrs. AHeiiuth Nicholson, a hidv from Kcw York, made a pedestrian 
tour thromjii Ireland in 1844-4o, for the purpose of becoming personally 
acquainted with the condition and chatauter of its people. 6ne generally 
lodged til the cabins of the peasantry, and distributed tracts among them 
OS she went on. In a work which she published on her return, entitled 
' Welcome to the Stran^jcr,' Mrs. Nicholson gave a description of her 
interesting lour. Her impreissions of Father Mathew— whom she first 
saw at Goscreo, and whom she afterwartls visited at Cork — ore admirably 
given in tht liook. 

Fiitlier KlatlieVs visits to the Blackruck and other convents, both in 
Cork and Dublin, were the occasion of much rqoioing to the young 
ladies, who generally enjoyed a holiday and a feast in ccinseiiuencv. He 
delighted in witnessing their innocent merriment, and received with the 
utmost gratification their graceful tributes of affection — ^usually in the 
form of a pretty poem, descriptive of his triumph ax the great moral re- 
generator of his country. He trensureil up these poetical effusions with 
care ; and many a mildewed poem, written enrefiillv, and in the ni':>tiT.t 
hand, on etnbowied card or nntin paper, were found in the recesses of his 
/'r*-MHtters)] desk. But a little dmino, in which llie mission of the 
-iparSe trm Ulaslatted £r ite inSueuce apon the life and fortauii of a 



(itiuilj, and which was admirably played b^ the pupils of Aa Coarcnt 
of Loretto, Dublin, was a testimony of which he was especially protul. 
It was written b^ one of the nuns, and waa assisted in its ^neral effect 
by the introduction of national music and graceful dances, in which the 

K lounger children took a comipicaous part. No one could appreciate 
etter than Father Mathew the efforts of these innocent young people 
to pleaae and do him honour ; and they, in their torn, were proud of his 

Between Father Matliew and several dignitorlas of the Established 
Churah a strong feeling of friendship existed. Even where prejudice 
was entertained against his creed, it was disarmed by the charm of his 
manner, and the conviction of his real goodness of heart ; but where 
genuine liberality took the place of prejudice, and he became known to 
a man of his own stamp in tne Protestant Church, the acquaintance soon 
ripened into friendship, and esteem invariably warmed into enduring 
altKction. That this sentiment was folt towards him by the late Vene- 



Paget Priory, Post Town, Kilcock i 
Juno S, I8JS. 
Mt Vebt Revd. Fbieno, — By the merest accident I have this moment 
hoaid that yon arc to bo in Mayaooth to-morrow. An additioaul weight of 
duty, conseciuent on the day, rentiers me uaalile to drive oi -■ — ■'■ 



but 

a day. before your 



ogBmentfl will not ciMh with your favouringrae by naming 
eturu to tha south, on whicli I ahaJl have the pleasure of 
welcoming you to Paget Priory, where there cannot, I awnre you, be a more 
v.-dued or welcome gueat. Fotsmica, and politics are forgotten in the good 
ship Harmony, as sho placidly sails in the hay of Concord ; 'tis the vessel 
■"'■-■'■ Jeans pdota — may it never be wrecked. 

_ J : ^i__,^ of theblejBinmof t< 

I U.it Easter Monday „ _ . , . 

ill-conducted terrorist of the Clarendon Lodge found his safe^ (and 
impunity, too) in the eiemplary sobriety which caused the mnitorious for- 
bearance of the numerous Roman CathoUcs present, whom, in drunken bijjotiT, 
he audaciously atiinnatised and insulted, in spite of his pastor'a atem rapnx^ 
They talk of panaceas for Ireland's ills, and say 'all attempt! to find one 
are Utopian '. I deny it. Temperance is the pmiaeea — on it domestic peace, 
public order, morality, industry, meekness, mUdness, and Christian charity 
are reared ; and family broils, riot, tumult, violence, diadpation, idleness, 
intolerance, and bigotry are enuKed beneath it. 

The instance 1 have just recounted — almost at the time, and but ux miles 
from the place where you will probably be administering the pledge when yon 
receive this — forms a great and striking proof that in temperance this panaee* 
be found ; and with hrart and hand all should tUL-refors promote ita 



Tlie Vury KevJ. Theobald Mathew, ke. 

It has been seen that Father Mathew, in the belief that he was acting 
most wisely with a strongly 'religious people, imparted as much as pus- 
sible a sacred character to fhe pledge. This pmctice wa« the occonion 
of considerable controversy, even between members of his own Church ; 
those who objected to it contending that, when the pledge was violated, 
after having been so taken, ila violation inflicted the additional injury 
of degrading the person in his own esteem, by making him feel as if be 
liad been guilty of perjury. On the other hand, il was urged that the 
more solemnly tha pledpi was administered, the more binding was it 
rendered, and that the ititruductiou of the religious element was wise 
and beneficioL Of this latter opinion n*aB the Vicar of Yotdley, who 
thus eipressed it in a letter to Father Mathew ; — 

Vicarage, Yardley, Kminghom i 
Nov. 27, la*5. 

Mr DEAii Sir,- I hear, witii gratitude to God, of yonr doings in Ireland to 
jiromoto total abstinence from all intoxicating drinks as a beven^e. I raoice 
111 your abundant and successfid labours, and wish you ' God qieed ' with aU 
my heart 

I find, and probably you do so too, that when true piety attends or follows 
the temjierauce pledge, there ia stability, and there hojie and almost confidence 
iiinj bo entertained : but that, when this is not the cose, rtie fairest p '~~~ 



id, in your blessing, a prayer for jniaatid>(''^w;fAtokeepthei>nnnise. 
is your rock of strength. Oo on, my brother, and proai«r, till Ireland 
and the whole earth be convertwl to your holy printijilo of temperance. I am 



gia<l tliiit I have n spark of the tompernnce 6n that glows in your heart ; and 
may 1 have vour piayers and your blessing, and you shall continue to have 
that ul^ my dear sir, your failliful but uiiwortliy brother and fellow- labourer, 
Hen'kv OwrrHEB, Vicar of Vardley, 

CHAPTER XXVr. 

The Famine— Its KlffciH nml Causes— I relaud before the Famine— The Blights 
of 1845 and 184ij— FatliiT Mathow's Corroaponjenre with the Ooremment 
— Timely apptal— The Famine setting in. 

Too soon, aloa 1 arose « state of thingi which, while materially influeDc- 
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lug tlie Temperaaee movement, brought about a social reyolutioii of the 
matest magnitudcL and the gxarett resulta The history of the Irish 
Eunine is yet to oe written ; and no event of modem times more re- 
auirsB an aUe and impartial pen than that terrible calamity, which 
filled the land with horrors for which a parallel can only be found in 
the pages of Boccaccio or De Foe — ^which counted its victims by hun- 
dreds of thousands — which originated an emi^tion that has not yet 
exhausted tiie strength of its fiettal current — which caused twenty-tlu!ee 
millions' worth of property to change hands, called into existence a new 
race of proprietors, and swept into poverty, banishment, and oblivion, 
many a once opulent family, and erased from the bead-roll of the Irish 
gentry many a proud and distinguished name. That history is yet to 
be written, and will be best written when time shall have brought with 
it a more impartial spirit and a cooler judgment than exist at this 
moment) while the memory is still too vivid and the sympathy too keen 
for a task so grave and so important Fortunately for the writer of 
this bio^phy, his duty cempels him to treat that terrible event merely 
as an episode in the history of Father Mathew's career, and as a means 
of exhioitina^ in a more striking manner, a character which the mis- 
fortunes of the country, and the sufferings of its people, developed into 
a still brighter and purer radiance. 

To understand properlv the condition of Ireland immediately preced- 
iuff the famine, one nas but to turn to the Report of the Devon Com- 
mission, which was appointed in December, 1843, and prosecuted its 
f»nnniriA«f in every part of the country during the subsequent year ; and 
in Its pages will oe seen more than sufficient evidence to prove to what 
extent misery and wretchedness had prepared the way for the ravages of 
blifl;ht, starvation, and plague. A single passage, descriptive of the con- 
dition of the labouring da^ will suffice for the present purpose : — 

A reference to the evidence of most of the witnesses will show that the 
agricoltoral Ubonrer of Ireland continues to suffer the greatest privations and 
budships ; that he continues to depend upon casual and precarious employ- 
ment for subdstence ; that he is still badly housed, badly fed, badly clothed, 
and badly paid for his labour. Our personal experience and observation, 
during our mquiry, has afforded us a melancholy confirmation of these state- 
ments ; and we cannot forbear expressing our strong sense of the patient 
endurance which the labouring classes have generally exhibited, under suffer- 
ings greater, we believe, than the people of any otlier country in £uroi)e have 
to sustain. 

Upon the ill-paid labour of his hands^ and the produce of a patch of 
potato ground, which he rented at a hich rote, or for which he mort- 
gaged a considerable portion of his working days, the Irish labourer 
exclusively existed. This patch of ground was either let to him manured 
and planted, by the fEurmer, at an euonuous rent ; ur, out of the proceeds 
of his own labour he prepared and planted it himself. If the crop turned 
out abundant, everything went well with the poor labourer ; it fed him- 
self and his family, and it fed his pig and his poultry ; it freed him 
from debt and liability, and it enabl^ him to purchauae, in the nearest 
town or villaoe. those necessaries which were required by his condition 
in life. But if the crop— the one and only crop — failed him, then misery, 
and debt, and hunger, and sickness, were the lot of the Irish agricultural 
labourer. 

'The dass above the labourer — namely, the small farmers, holding a 
fisw acres of land on a tenancy at will — ^were but little better off than 
thoae who were * badly housed, badly fed, and badly clothed '. The 
great miyority of this class had no capital otlier than their own labour. 
or that of a miserable dependant, to whom they let out a patch of ground 
in cop-acre, for a potato garden ; and having, as a rule, neither lease, 
nor securi^ of any kind, to protect the fruits of their industry, the 
small- fEumiers were generally satbfied with raising a scanty crop from 
the soil, and content with the poorest fare, and the meanest dwelling — 
the principal result of their hard toil beinif absorbed in the rent, which 
was too often exorbitant in amount. A Targe proportion of tliis class 
of small fanners held, not directly from the landlord of the estate, but 
uxider middlemen, who, having obtained long leases at easy rents, liveil 
as gentlemen upon the toil of tne wretched serfs whom they called their 
tenants, and among whom the land was cut up into small holdings. 

The landlords of Ireland were then— just preceding the famine — 
suffering as well for the sins of their predecessors as fn)iu their own 
extravagance. As a rule, the landed property of Ireland was crushed 
under an accumulated load of debt and eiicuinbruiice ; and many of the 
finest estates in the country were well-nigh ruined, and almost laid 
waste, by the destructive litigation and still more destructive manage- 
ment of the Court of Chancery. 

Thus there was an embarroHsed gentry, a harassed or discouraged 
tenantry, and a labouring population whose very existence deixiuued 
upon the chances of the seasons, and the success or failure of a delicate 
and susceptible tuber. Manufacturing industry was limited to a few 
eounties, and a few large towns in these ; and commerce did not ex- 
tend ita beneficial influence beyond the sea-board, princijMdly that 
fscing the western shores of England. No country, in fact, could Ix* 
worse prepared to meet the coming danger, or ride out the storm which 
•o aoon darkened Uie heavens. And when the storm broke forth in its 
forj. Mplesaly the poor ship laboured in the trough of tiie angry sea, 
hand at the helm, and water entering at every yawning seam. 




Prom 1817 to 1839, there had been repeated failures of the potato 
crop in Ireland, some partial, and some more general in their destruc- 
tion ; and each failure was attended with the invariable results — famine 
and pestilence. Those whom the hunger spared the typhus smote, and 
the red hue of the rural graveyard gave fatal evidoice of the eonse- 
quences of a potato blight 

In 1822 an abundant harvest was gathered in and stored ; but the 
potato rotted in the pits, on account of the wetness of the srowing 
season, and it was not until an advanced period of the year Uiat the 
tinhappy people wera conscious of the calamity that had befsUen Uiem. 
The most energetic efforts were made to miticate the distress, which 
was felt in its worst form in the provinces of Munster and Connaught. 
Large subscriptions wera raised, and local committees formed through- 
out Ireland ; and the people of England, whose liveliest sympathy was 
excited by the sufferings of their Irish brethran. raised a sum of nearly 
200,0002. for their relief. Of the 44,000/. then raised in Ireknd. 
41,000/. wera subscribed in the distressed provinces of Munster ana 
Connaught, and but 3,000/. in Ulster and Leinster, which had escaped 
the cal^ity. The eutira amount, either voted by Parliament for 
public works or other modes of reliei, or raised by individual subscrip- 
tion, was somewhat over 000,000/. 

In 1832, severa distress was felt in Qalway, Mayo, and Donegal, from 
a partial failura of the potato the year before, the result of violent storms 
and heavy rains. In this instance, private benevolence, partly assisted 
by Qovemment aid, was sufficient to meet the necessity ; and a plentiful 
harvest soon obliterated the traces of local suffering. England contri- 
buted 74,410/. to the relief of Iraland on this occasion ; and Ireland 
raised, by voluntary effort, the sum of 30.000/. The Government ad- 
vanced 40,000/., wmch was partly expended in public works, and partly 
in the purchase and distribution of food. 

On occasions subsequent to 1831, and pravious to 1845, the potato 
partially foiled, but not to any extent reauiring notice. 

The blight, which was the precursor, out not the actual cause, of the 
famine, first appeared in 1845, in the autumn of that year. It had 
appeared the previous year in North America, and again in 1845 and 
1846— its second appearance being the most destructive to the plant 
The disease manifested itself in Ireland in the late crop, the early crop 
having been comparatively untouched. Late in the autumn, it was 
found that the jpotato was rotting ; and among the first to apprise the 
Government oi the fact was Father Mathew, whose frequent journeys 
throu|];h all parts of the countiy rendered him thoroughly acquainted 
with its condition. Mr. Richard Pennefather, the then Under Secretary 
in Dublin Castle, gratefully thanked him for the information which he 
afforded, and the suggestions which he made. The announcement of 
this calamity excitedconsiderablc apprehension, and the Government 
appointed a Commission to inquire into and report upon the causes and 
extent of the disease. Dr. Playfair and Mr. Lindley specially reported, 
on the 15th of November, 1845, * on the present scareity of the potato 
crop, and on the prospect of the approaching scareity '. They say : — 

We can corns to no other conclusiou than that ont'half of the actuiJ potato 
crop of Ireland is either destroyed, or remains in a state unfit for the uiod of 
man. We moreover feel it our duty to apprise you, that we fear tliis to be a 
low estimate. 

The Commissionera of Enquiry, in their Report, dated 20th of January, 
1846, fully corroborate this statement : — 

It appears (they say), from undoubted authority, that of thirty-two counties, 
not one has escaped failure in the potato crop ; of 180 Poor Law Unions, not 
one is exempt . . . 

The poor-nouses will, without doubt, be found a most important means of 
relief, and we consider it a most providential circumstance that such an ex- 
ti'usive resource is available against a calamity more widclv extended, and 
more serious in its nature, tlian any that has affected the Irish people since 
the year 1817. 

In the end of November, 1845, the ovens in the naval dockyards wera 
set at work, making biscuit for storing, to be used in case of necessity ; 
and in the following month the Govenimeiit arranged with Metwrs. 
Boring for a supply of Indian corn and meal, to the extent of 100,000/.| 
to be shipped from the United States, and transmitted to Cork, there to 
lie kept, as in a central depot, llie fact of this order having been given 
wtts kept secret from the trade as long as possible. 

Father Mathew was met, in the course of his mission, by an officer of 
the Government, who obtained from him much valuable information, as 
tlie following extract from that otKcial's letter will show : — 

CosixisRARY General Hewetson to Mr. Tezveltan. 

Cork : Jan. 10, 1846. 

I have passed through several counties, and travelled with some intelligent 
men, both landlords and farmers, and with Father Mathew from C'lonmel ; they 
CNtimate the loss by disease as one-third of the |)otato crop. Father Mathew, 
who has been travellin^r through the countrv for the last four months, said he 
hu|(ecl the majority of the iH>o|>le would yet bo able to hold a sufficient number 
of Koo<l |iotatoes for seed ; but it is impossible to judco, at present, how far they 
will turn out in Uie pits. . . . Father Mathew, who is well af*«|uainti'«i with 
the country and the habits of the lower orders, gave me a gotnl deal of in- 
teresting information, and among other things^ toutihiu.^ 1\&a ^viC«x&.^«^ ^^i^ 
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Poor Law Uuiona. • . • The Father looked npon me as a gentleman 
travelling on his own affiurs, eeeking, at the same time, information as a 
stranger. 

Committary Hewetson was stationed in Cork, and was thenceforward 
in firaqaent commamoatioi& with Father Mathew. Writing on the 24th 
of February, 1846, he says : — 

Father Mathew has been with me to-day. I gave him your letter to read ; 
of oouise he felt gratified by your remarks. He fully agrees with me, that the 
meal imce groaned with the lijg^t com sifted, according to a sample I sent you, 
is the proper meal for the danes who need it. 

Fortunately, the crain crop of 1845 was unusually abundant ; and 
though a considerable proportion of the potato crop was destroyed, there 
still remained enough to last the people for some time. So that, 
although the distress was severe in many localities, it in no instance 
assured the dreadful features which were soon to be almost universal 
throughout the country. A blight, however partial in its character, 
was far from being a fortunate preparation for tne entire destniction of 
theprincipal food of a nation. 

The Irish are a sanguine and a devout peo{>le ; and implicit trust in 
the mercy of Providence is one of the beautiful forms in which their 
piety is manifested. Not that they, in this instance, blindly relied upon 
Fix>vidence, without adopting every human means of endeavouring to 
secure success in their industry ; for the partial failure of 1845 only in- 
cited the people of Ireland to make greater efforts to till, and sow, and 
plant, for the harvest of 1846. How terribly their hopes were dis- 
appointed, we may best describe in the affecting words of Father Mathew, 
who thus writes to Uie Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. (now Sir Charles) 
Trevelyan : — 

Rbv. Theobald Mathrw to Mb. Tbivblyan. 

Cork : August 7, 1846. 

I am well aware of the deep solicitude you felt for our destitute people, and 
your arduous exertions to preserve them from the calamitous effects of the 
destruction of the potato crop last season. Complete success has crowned your 
efforts. Famine would have desolated the unhappy country were it not for 
your wise precautions. 

Divine Providence, in its inscrutable ways, has again poured out upon us 
the vial of its wrath. A blast more destructive than the simoom of the desert 
has passed over the land, and the hopes of the poor potato cultivators are 
totally blighted, and the food of a whole nation has perished. On the 27th 
of last month I passed from Cork to Dublin, and this doomed plant bloomed 
in all the luxuriance of an abundant harvest Returning on the 8rd instant, 

many 
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I am well aware of the vast expenditure incurred in providing Indian meal 
as a substitute for the potato, but 1 humbly suggest a cheaper and more simple 
plan. 1 have already laid it before Mr. Redington, our excellent Under Secre- 
tary. If Govemuient would purchase in America, and lay up in stores in the 
several seaports of Ireland, a suppler of Indian com, unground, and sell it at 
first cost to all who will purchase it, it would soon be bought up by the country 
millers and farmers, and the unholy hopes of the com specmators and flour 
factors would be completely frustrated. . . . I am so unhajmy at the pros- 
pect before us, and so horror-stmck by the apprehensions of our destitute * 
people falling into the rathless hands of the com and flour traders, that 1 
risk becoming troublesome rather than not lay my humble opinions before you. 

Not only was the potato crop utterly destroyed, but oats and barley 
were deficient, and wheat was a barely average crop. 

In subsequent letters, during the same month, lather Mathew urged 
his views upon the Qovemment, and pleaded in moving accents for nis 
myriad clients, who knew not that the good man who had devoted so 
many years of his life to rescue them i¥om the evils of intemperance, 
was now employing his well-eamed influence to try and save them from 
the horrors of impending famine. The letters, of which the following 
are extracts, were addressed to the same official : — 

Cork : August 22, 1846. 

.... I unqualifiedly assent to your opinions, and hope they will become 
the mle of action. In defiance of the sophistry with which it is attenipte<l 
to lull the Govemment into a false security, I would not entrust our — soon to 
be foodless — millions to affected sympathy. De8i)erate cases demand des- 
perate remedies. More than 2,000,000 acres of potatoes, valued on the average 
at 20/. per acre, are irrevocably lost ; besides, the unhappy cultivators are all 
in debt to the small country usurers, the loan funds, or the crael sellers on 
time of seed potatoes and seed com, at a profit of cent, per cent I hail with 
delight the humane, the admirable measures for relief announced by my Lord 
John Rus«ell ; they have given universal satisfaction. But of what avail i^ill 
all this be, unless the wise precautions of Government will enable the toiling 
workman, after exhausting nis vigour during a long day to eam a shilling, to 
purchase with that shilling a sumciency of daily food for his generally large 
and helpless family ? The bonds of blood and aflinity, dissoluble by death 
alone, associate in the cabins of the Irish peasantry, not only the husband, 
wife, and children, but the aged parents of the married couple, and their 
destitute relatives, even to the third and fourth de^^ree of kindred. God 
forbid that political economists should dissolve these tics ! should violate these 
bt'aufi. tj) charities of Nature and the Gospel ! I have often found my heart 
i/uv// ujtJi <IeI^Jit wJien J beheld three or four generations seated around the 



humble board and blazlnff hearth ; and I offered a silent prayer to the Oreat 
Father of all, that the gloomy gates of the workhouse should never separate 
those whom such tender social chains so fondly linked together. 

Cork I August 25, 1846. 
• ••••••••.*• • 

This country is in an awful position, and no one can tell what the result 
wiU be. For the sake of our conunen humanity, I anxiously hope that Her 
Most Gracious Mi^esty's Govemment wUl adopt the win precaution of 
providing as laroe a supply as possible of Indian corn, to protect the wretched 
people against famine and pestilence. With Indian meal at a penny per 

Sound, we could, with the Invine blessing, set both the one and the other at 
pfiance. At the present price of Indian com, the Govemment loas would be 
trifling. 

In a letter of the 30th of September, Father Mathew justly takes 
ci'edit for the effect which the spread of temperance had in maintaining 
order uiul tranquillity under circumstances meet likely to lead to dis- 
turbance and outrage : — 

Cork : September 80, 1846. 

The measures of Government to provide remunerative employment are above 
all praise, vet have not been accepted with gratitude. T& Treasury minute 
directing that the rate of wages should be lower than that paid by the farmers, 
has afforaed a pretext for much discontent. But no rate of wages wUl save the 
people from extreme distress, unless the price of provisions be Kept down. A 
shilling a day, or even one and sixpence, is nothing to a poor man witii a large 
family, if he is obliged to pay twopence per pound for Indian meaL At 
present it nearly averages that price in the country districts. If I may 

S resume to ^ve an opinion, it appears to me to be of more importance to keep 
own the pnce of Indian or other meal than to provide labour. There are so 
many opimons as to the amount of blighted potatoes, and consequently of the 
required quantity of com as a substitute, it would be of advantage to ascertain 
the number of acres that were under that crop Uiroughout Ireland. In one 
week the constabularly force could supply the most accurate information on 
that important subject 

It is a fact, and you are not to attribute my alluding to it to vanity, that 
the late provision nots have occurred in the districts in wliich the temperance 
movement has not been encouraged. Our people are as harmless in their 
meetings as flocks of sheep, unless when inflamed and maddened by intoxi- 
cating drink. If I were at liberty to exert myself, as heretofore, no part of 
Ireland would remain unvisited ; but the unavoidable expenses of such a 
mighty refoimation are now an insunuountable obstacle. Were it not for the 
temperate habits of the greater portion of the people of Ireland, our unhappy 
country would be before now one wild scene of tumult and bloodshed. Thank 
God, temperance is now based on such a firm foundation, nothing can weaken 
its stability I Intemperance, with the Divine assistance, will never again be 
the national sin of the Irish people. 

If possible, dear Mr. Trevelyan, have the markets kept down, and thus save 
from woe unutterable our destitute population. 

In the following timely appeal. Father Mathew appears more in his 
character of the Temperance Leader, interposing to protect the most 
helpless of his followers from a snare of the worst descnption : — 

Rev. Theobald Mathew to Mr. Tubvsltan. 

Cork : November 20, 1846. 

Concluding that you now enjoy a little relaxation of your excessive labour, 
I presume to address you on a subject of, in my estimation, the highest 
importance. I am not called upon to give an opinion as to the utility of Uie 
public works now in progress ; necessity gave them birth, and they must be 
executed. But it afflicted me deeply to find the benevolent intentions of 
Govemment frustrated, and the money so abundantly distributed made a 
source of demoralisation and intemperance. Wherever tnese benevolent works 
are commenced, public-houses are immediately opened, the magistrates, with 
a culpable facility, granting licences. 

The overseers and pay clerks generally hold their offices in these pestiferous 
erections ; even some of these officers have a pecuniary interest in those 
establishments. 

It often happens that the entire body of labourers, after receiving payment; 
instead of buying provisions for their famishing families, consume the greater 
I>art in the purchase of intoxicating drink. 

The same deplorable abuse takes place on the different railway lines. 

As 1 havu the honour to address you, I feel pleasure in stating that the non- 
interference of Government in the purchase of com, though productive of 
much suffering, has eventuated in an abundant supply of grain. Prices are 
rapidly declining ; and 1 confidently hope that our population will eigoy a 
comfortable and a comparatively ha]ypy Christmas. 

If Indian meal can be had by the poor for a penny a pound, all danger of 
famine would be at an end. 

We still follow Father Mathew, whose letters, assuming darker 
colours as he proceeds, will afford the reader an idea of the deepening 
horrors of the famine, which had now really set in. In the next monw 
he thus writes : — ' 

The Eev. T. Mathew to Mb. Tbeveltan. 

Cork : December 16, 1846. 

Since last I had the honour to address you, I have been in several parts of 
this wretched country, remote from and near to Cork. I sm ffrit-ved to be 
obliged to inform you that the distress is universal, though the people are 
more destitute in some districts than In others. Where the raral popuktion 
is dense, nud .vas accustomed to emigi-ate dnring the harvest to other parts oi 
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the empire, to reap com and dig potatoes, no undentandiug can conceive, no 
toBgue expresB, tne miscir that prevails. The money earned during the 
Mitunn enabled these ' sj^Mupeeus/ as they are called, to pay the rent of their 
potato jjardens, and supply themselves and families witn clothes and other 
neoeflaaneB. This resource has utterly failed, as well as their own stock of 
provisions, and they are now wholly dependent for their means of existence on 
public works. 

The amount of loss sustained by the peasant whose acre of potatoes has been 
Uighted, has not been sufficiently estimated. Bread stu£fs to the value of 80/. 
would not supply the loss. . . . 

The present exorbitant price of bread stuffs, especially Indian com, places 
miBcient food beyond the great bulk of the population. Mefij tromm, and 
ckUdrm^ an gradually wasting away. They Jill (heir sUnnaehe with cabbage 
Uacii, turnip-top*, kc, &c., to appeau the cravings of hunger. There are at 
this moment more than five thousand half-starved, ^Tetched beings, from the 
country, begging in the streets of Cork. }yhen utterly exhausted, they crawl 
to the wofkhouaelo die. The average of deaths in this union is over a hundred 

a week I deeply regret the total abandonment of the people to 

corii and flour dealers. They charge 60 to 100 per cent, profit Cargoes of 
maixe are purchased before their arrival, and are sold Uiec railway shares, 
passing through different hands before they arc ground and sold to the i>oor. 

We are establishing soup shops in all jiarts of the city, to supply the \\oot 
with nutritious and cneap cooked food. 

Alter this long and painful detail, allow me, honoured dear sir, to thank 
yoa for vour successful interference with respect to the teniiitatious held out 
to the labourers on the public works. AVhen I assure you tiiat the few lines 
yoQ addressed to the Board of Works accomplished more ^ood than if I had 
written Tolumes on the subject, you will {tardon me for having added to your 
multitudinous and moet laborious duties. 

Towards the close of the year '1846, the condition of the people 
thronghont the country was becoming frightful, and no doubt could be 
mny longer entertained, even by the most sceptictil, that a calamity uu- 
paralled in its magnitude hud befallen the people. Death was already 
striking down its victims in every direction, and masses of the wrvtcheu 
peaaantiy were flinging themselves into the cities, and large towns, in 
the desperate hope that there food was to be found. And as they fled 
from their desolate homes, they carried with them in their miserable 
dothinff, if such it mi^ht be called, the infection of disease and the 
leeds of death. A few instances of the state of things in the more re- 
mote districts of the county of Cork, in the beginning of December, 1846, 
will prepare the reader for the appalling horrors of 1847. 

In the neighbourhood of Beerhaven, a gentleman visited several 
cabins, in which he saw their famishing and despairing occupants 
stretched on beds of dampand broken straw, abandoned by all nope, 
and bereft of all enercy. Their eyes were closed, and their voices feeble 
and tremulous. He besought them to 'rise, offered them money, spoke 
to them eheeril^, and endeavoured to rouse them to some exertion ; but 
in Tain. Theirs was a mental and bodily prostration beyond himian 
aid, and thev continued to lie still and apathetic, evidently welcoming 
the death whose shadows were fast closing around tlicm. 

In Crookhaven, the daily average of deaths was from ten to twelve ; 
and as early as in the first Sunday in December, a collection was made 
to purchase a public bier, on which to take the cotlinless dead to the 
grave 'the means to provide cothns having been utterly exhausted in 
Uiat locality. 

In Skibbereen numerous cases occurred, in November and Deceml>er, 
1846, of the dead being kept for several days over (nround, on account 
of the want of coffins ; and even at so early a period, tnere were instances 
of the dead being consigned to the grave in the rags in which they died. 
Era long, Uie name of Skibbereen M^came the representative of the worst 
honors of the Famine. That desolate district wtis one of the longest to 
•offer, and the slowest to recover, for in none other was there a greater 
dettrnction of human life. Throughout the entire wcbt i>f the county 
Cork, it was a common occurrence to see ten to a dozen funerals in the 
comae of the day during the close of 1846. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

The fiodetj of Friends — ^Thcir Reports on the Condition of the Country and 

Btate of the People— Frightful Moi-tality. 

Thx Society of Friends in Ireland commenced their beneficent labours 
in December, 1846, and sought the co-operation of their bretliem in 
Great Britain md throughout the UnitiAl States. Their appeal Wis 
attended with the best results in both case*, but with extraordinary 
inccfi in the United States. The account of their operations is recorded 
in a moet interesting volume, published in 1852, the Report being from 
the aUe pen of Mr. Jonathan Hm. From the Appendix, which contains 
a number of highly valuable documents, I select some extractis which 
exhihit, in simple and uncxaggcrated language, the sad condition to 
which the mass of the population was reduced. 

The friends in London deputed certain members of their body to vi^it 
the diet weed districts of lAiland, and report upon the actual state of 
lihinfli in that countiy. Joseph Crosfield, writing from Roscommon on 
Iki U oC December, 1846, sa)« :— 

• ■ • The total nnmber receiving pay from Govomment in the county of 



Roscommon is not less than 40,000. Many of these people rent laud from one 
to five or six acrus each ; but from their crops of potatoes having failed, they 
are in no better condition than the common lalniurers. The price of provisions 
is extremely high in this part of the country, the poor paying 2s. 9rf. per 
stone of 14 lbs. for meal, and, when they buy it in sraaller quantities, Sf. Ad. 
I)er stone for it ; so that a man who has a wife and family of live or six children 
to supjwrt out of 8rf. per day is scarcely removed from starvation. 

From Carrick-on-Shannon he writes on the 6th : — 

Our first visit was to the poor-house ; and as the Board of Guardians were 
then sitting for the admission of applicants, a most painful and heart-rending 
scene presented itself ; poor wretches in the last stage of famine imploring to 
be admitted into the house ; women, who had six or seven children, begging 
that even two or three of them might be taken in, as their husbands were 
earning but Set. per day, which, at the present high price of provisions, was 
totally inadequate to feed them. Some of these children were worn to 
skeletons ; their features sharjKjned with hunger, and their limbs wasted 
almost to the bone. From a uumlx*r of painfufcases the two following may 
be selected. A widow, with two children, who for a week had sul^isted on 
one meal of cabbage each day ; tliese were admitted, but in so reduced a state, 
that a guardian olwerved to the master that the youngest child would trouble 
them but a very short time. Another woman with two cluldren, and near 
her confinement again, whose husband had left her a month before to seek for 
work, stated that thev had live<l for the whole of this week upon two ouarts 
of meal and two heads of cabbage. Famine was writt«>n in tne faces or this 

woman and her childrt>n A great number were necesisarily 

refused admittance, as there were but thirty vacancit* in the house. 

Throughout this journey, it was William Forater's observation, that the 
chihlren exhibit the eflects of famine in a remarkable degree, their faces 
looking wan and haggard with hunger, and seeming like old men and wmmn, 
Tlieir sj)rightlines8 is entirely gone, and they Uiay be seen sitting in groups by 
the cabm doors, making no attenipt to jjlay, or to run after the carriages. . 

To do the peo]>le justice, they are bearing their privations with 

a iTniarkablc degree of i»ati<*nce and fortitude ; and very little clamorous 
iH'gging is to be met with u|ion the roads. 

William Edward Forster thus do8cril>es the town of Westport, and 
other places, as he saw them on the 18th, 19th, and 20th of January, 
1847 :— 

The town of Westport was in itself a strange and fearful sight, like what 
we read of in beleaguei-cd cities — its streets crowded with gaunt wanderers 
sauntering to and fro with hopeless air and hunger-struck look ; a mob of 
starved, edmost naked women, around the iK>or-house, clamouring for soup- 
tickets ; our inn, the head- 1 quarters of the ruud-engiueer and ^tay -clerks, beast 
by a crowd of applicants for work. 

Early next morning we proceedeil to the small village of Leenane, where we 
found a large body of men engaged in making a [)ier under the Labour-rato 
Act This village apiieared to me, comiiaratively s|)^ing, well off, having 
had in it ]mblic works for some weekv, and the wages at pier-making being 
rather better than those earned on the roads. Still, even here, the men were 
weak, evidently wasting away for want of sulticicnt food. 

Bundomigha, the village of which we liad heard so luul an account the 
previous evening, being on the other side of the harbour, I took a boat to it, 
and was much struck by the i)al«, spiritless look and air of the boatmen, so 
different from their wild Iribh fun when 1 made the same excursion l)efure. 
Out of a population of 240, 1 found 18 already dead from want. The survivors 
wore like walking skeletons— the men stamj^ed with the livid mark of hunger ; 
the children crying with ]wiin ; the women in some of the cabins too weak to 
stand. When there before, I had seen cows at almost every cabin, and there 
were, besides, manv sheep and pigs owned in the village. But now all the 
slieep were cone, all the cows, all the poultry killed ; only one pig left ; the 
ver}' dogs which barked at me before had disappeared ; no |K>tatoc8, no oats. 

1 met here with a striking instance of the |iatience of these sufferers. The 

BumloiTajgha men had been at work for three weeks on the roads, and the men 

at the neighbouring village for five weeks ; owing to the negligence or mistake 

of some ofiic*ers of tlio works, with the exception of two of the gangsmen, who 

had gone themselves to Wcbtjwrt the end of the previous week, no wag^ had 

until this morning been re<-eived. While 1 was there, the pay-clerk sent a 

messenger over, but still only with wages for a few ; and it was wonderful, 

I but yet most touching, to see tiie patient, (jjuiet look of dei^r with which the 

j others receivwl the news that they were still left un]iaid. I doubt whether it 

I wouhl have been easy to find a uian who would have dared to bear the like 

announcement to starving Englishmen. 




an average. To get to their work, many of tlie men had to walk five, or even 
seven Irish miles ! Four and sixpence j»er week thus eanied, the solo resouree 
of a familv of six, with Indian meal, their chea|>est food, at 2«. 10<f. to is, per 
stone I What is this but slow death— a mere enabling the patient to endure 
for a little longer time the disease of hunger T Yet even this was the state of 
those who were considered well off— prwuirrf /or; and for this itrovision the 
I people were everywhere begging an for their fives. In some diHtricts theie 
wore no public works ; and even where they wen*, we found that, though the 
aim was to find employment for one man to every five or six souls, it was not 
really given to more than one man in nine or twelve. 

Writing from Clifden, on the 20th of Januar}*, Mr. Forster says : — 

On arriving at the small town of Clifden, we heard of four cases of death 
there from want, within the hut three or four days. One woman, who had 
crawled the previous night into an out-honse. had been found next morning 
partly eaten by dogs. Another corpse had been carried \&v ^^^^ 
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wheelbarrow ; and had it not been that a gentleman, accidently passing by, 
had given money for a coffin, it would have been thrown into the ground 
merely covered with a sheet. Of burials without coffins we heard many 
instances ; and to Uiose who know the almost superstitious reverence of the 
Irish for funeral rites, they tell a fearful story. 

Of the village of Cleggan, a near point of Clifden, he writes : — 

The distress was appalling, far beyond my power of description. I was 
nuicklv surrounded by a moo of men and women, more like famished dogs 
than fellow-creatures, whose figures, looks, and cries all showed that they 
were suffering the ravening agony of hunger. ..... 1 went into two 

or three of tne cabins. In one there were two emaciated men lying at full 
length on the damp floor, in their ragged clothes, too weak to move — actually 
worn down to skin and bone. In another, a young man lay ill of dysenterv ; 
his mother had pawned everything, even his shoes, to keep him alive ; and I 
shall never forget the resigned uncomplaining tone with which he told her 
that the only medicine he wanted was food. 

Writing from Galway on the 25th of January, Mr. Forster says, * It 
was comforting to observe how cordially Roman Catholics and Protest- 
ante, both lay and clerical, were uniting together in common efforts to 
save their poor neighbours '. 

In the' Claddacn, a district of the city of Galway exclusively in- 
habited by the fishermen and their families, he witnessed the following 
example of the charity of the poor to the poor, the destitute to the 
destitute : — 

In one small wretched hovel, in which were huddled together three families, 
I saw a young mother, whose rags were really no covering, much less a pro- 
tection against the weather ; but even here I found an instance of chanty 
that would shame many a wealthy home. A poor blind woman was crouching 
upon the floor ; and my companion told me she was no relation to the other 
inmates, but that they supported her and gave her house-room out of kindness. 
Even the very nets and t£u;Kling of the poor fishermen were pawned. 

Writing of the general impressions of his melancholy tour, Mr. Forster 
says : — 

When we entered a village, our first question was, how many deaths ? ' The 
hunger is upon uSy ' was everjrwhere the cry, and involuntarily we found our- 
selves regarding this hunger as we should an epidemic — looking upon starvation 
as a disease. In fact, as we went along, our wonder was, not that the people 
died, but that they lived ; and I have no doubt whatever that in any other 
country the mortality would have been far greater ; that many lives have 
been prolonged, perhaps saved, by the long apprenticeship to want in which 
the Irish peasant has been trained, and by that lovely, touching charity which 
prompts him to share his scanty m^U with his starving neighbour, 

IVom Bumcourt, near Clogheen, county of Tipperary, the Friends 
are informed that deaths from starvation were of daily occurrence, and 
that corpses were buried at night without coffins. From Cork county 
the reports are even worse. 

Skibbereen is described as * one mass of fomiiM^ disecue, mnd death, 
the poor rapidly sinking under fever, dysentery, and starvation. Here, 
80 early as the first week in February, 1847, there was constant use for 
a coffin with moveable sides, in which the dead were borne to the grave, 
and there dropped into their last resting-place. But as weeks and 
months rolled on, the mortality was mmtiplied. Skibbereen, which 
had sent large quantities of agricultural produce to other markets in the 
year before tne fatal blight, now depended altogether on foreign food for 
the daily support of its inhabitants. 

A gentleman writing from the county of Armagh on the 23rd of 
February, shows that thin^ in that county were as bad as in other 
parts of Ireland. In the parish of Tartaraghan, he saw ' the living lying 
on straw by the side of the unburied dead, who had died three days 
before'. 

From Ballyjamesduff, in the county of Cavan, this terrible statement 
is made : — 

The report of one dispensary doctor this day (February 28) is, that 200 
persons in this district are dpng of destitution, and that fifty of them are so 
far gone that little hope remains of their recovery. Many deaths from desti- 
tution have already occurred. At first, this sad fact was verified by the verdict 
of the coroner ; but now he is seldom sent for, as U would entail unnecessary 
expense on the county, 

Richard D. Webb, of Dublin, addressed a series of interesting letters 
to the Central Relief Committee whilst on a visit of inspection to Erris. 
Writing from Belmullet, co. Mayo, on the 28th of May, he says :— 

Funerals are now rarely attended by more than three or four relatives or 
friends; they excite UtUe attention, and apparently less feeling. Whole 
families are extenninated by dysentery, fever, and starvation ; and this 
catastrophe has been so common in the west of Connaught, that it excites no 
more notice than would have been occasioned two years ago by the death of an 
individual. 

On a retrospect of the misery I have witnessed among thousands of our 
fellow-creatures, who at this time never e^joy a full meal, and cannot tell 
to-day where to turn for sustenance to-morrow, I am surprised at the absence 
of ou^^es amongst tliem. Between to-day and yesterday, I saw the corpses 
of a girl, a man, and an old woman, who died of hunger, This day I saw a 
woman sinking into a faint, while I was giving out relief to some peculiarly 
wjetched families, I saw thousands to-day of the most miserable people I have 



In Erris whole families were swept away bv staivation, or fever, or both. 
In one cabin I saw six children lyin^ heads and points on their miserable beds 
on each side of the turf fire, while the father and mother, wasted and 
emaciated, sat crouching over the embers. In another cabin I saw the father 
lying near the point of death on one side of the fire-place ; over the ashes sat 
a wretched litue boy whollv naked — and on the opposite side of the hut, 
beneath a rngsed quilt, lay the body of an old woman, who had taken shelter 
there and died. As she lielonged to nobody, there was nobody to buir her ; 
and there had been many instances of bodies lying Jive or six days unburied^ 
before anyone could be induced by threats or rewards to buiy theuL I saw 
many craves made within a few yards of the cabin door. In some places, 
bodies have been interred under the floors on which they died ; and in others 
they have been covered by the ruins of the cabins they occupied : this mode 
of burial being resorted to as the least hazardous, troublesome, and expensive. 

The following extracts from the correspondence of Father Mathew 
with Government officials, while indicating the deplorable state of 
things in his adopted city, evince his ceaseless efforts to mitigate the 
horrors of the famine and protect the lives of the people : — 



To Mu. Tbevklyan. 



Cork : February 4, 1847. 



The soup kitchens are affording verv great relief, and have lightened in an 
unexpected degree the pressure upon the com and flour markets. 

We are in a deplorable state in Cork from the influx into the citr of more 
than 10,000 foodless, homeless people, young and old, from sevenil counties 
around us. I am in horror whilst I walk the streets, and I return to my 
besieged dwelling in sadness and hopelessness. The workhouse has been 
closed, and there is no refuge for these miserable creatures. .... 

As I have been much tlm>ugh the oountrv latterly, I can assure you, and 
with great pleasure, that agriculture has not been neglected. The quantity of 
wheat sown \a as large as usuaL .... In the fond hope of preserving a 
supply for seed, the poor con-acre peasants allowed the potato-gardens to re- 
main undug. .... I would j^tefully accept from you one of your 
improved auems, as a model for the instruction of our mechanics. .... 
It should oe incumbent on soup committees to introduce flesh-meat, fish, or 
milk, into their soup ; otherwise it will not be fit food. The multitudinous 
deaths in the workhouses, especially amongst children, are to be attributed to 
the want of animal food. 

To Sir R. Rottth. 

Cork : February 5, 1847. 

For the last six months I have been distributing soup to the destitute, 
having proved its permanent utilitv during former periods of partial scarcity. 
We fina beans, peas, and biscuit the best ingredients to add to the liquor of 
flesh-meat. Occasionally, and always on Friday, we use salt fish. If this 
latter were given twice a week to the inmates of the different workhouses, it 
would be a great advantage to our, I may term them, infant fisheries. 

I am delighted with Lord John's measures, and I shadl have no apprehension 
about the mture fate of the Irish people when once they come into operation. 

Independent of the beneficial effect the distillery laws will proaooe, by 
promotmg temperance, I rejoice in it for the sake of humanity, on account of 
the immense quantity of grain it will save from destruction. 



To Mb. Tbeyeltan. 



Cork : March 4, 1847. 



To encourage our soup committees to give gratuitous food to be consumed on 
the premises, now that our workhouse is cloMd against admissions, 1 have pre- 
sumed to give to them the three boilers yon so considerately presented to me. 
Mr. Bishop has promised to give me a very fine copper cookinff i^paratns, with 
which I expect to be able to rival M. Soyer. Miy great anxiety is, to teach 
our unhappy simple people to manage to advantage their«canty means. Tha 
potato deluge, if I may so term it, during the last twenty years, swept away 
all other food from amongst our cottagers, and sank in oblivion their knowledge 
of cookery. 

Last week I travelled to Limerick, and returned yesterday : and you will 
be gratified to hear, that in all directions the plough is at work, and oats, 

barley, and potatoes are being sown in large quantities. I am 

fuU of hope, and rely with unbounded confidence in the mennr of God. We 
are in His Almighty hands, and not in the hands of men. He will in due 
season reward, with abundance, the resignation to His Divine will of the most 
patient and religious people on the face of the earth. 

The famine now raged in every part of the afflicted country, and 
starving multitudes crowded the thoroughfares of the cities and large 
towns. Death was everywhere — ^in the cabin, on the highway, in the 
garret, in the cellar, and even on the flags or side paths of the most 
public streets of the city. In the workhouses, to which the pressure of 
absolute starvation alone drove the destitute, the carnage was frightful 
It was now increasing at a prodigious pace. The number of deaths in 
the Cork workhouse, in the last week of January, 1847, was 104. It 
increased to 128 in the first week in February, and in the second week 
of that month it reached to 164~or 396 in three weeks ! During the 
month of April, as many as 36 bodies were interred in one day, in that 
portion of Father Mathew's cemetery reserved for the free bunal of the 
poor ; and this mortality was entirely independent of the slaughter in 
the workhouse. During the same month, there were 300 coffins sold in 
a single street in the course of a fortnight, and these were chiefly required 
for the supply of a single parish. From the 27th of December, 1846, to 
the middle oi Apiil| l&i7, the number of human beings that died in the 
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Cork workhoiise was 3,130 ! And in the third week of the following 
month the ftee interments in the Mathew Cemetery had risen to 277 — 
•B many as 67 haying heen hnried in one day. 

The deetniction of hnroan life in other workhouses of Ireland kept 
pace with the appalling mortality in the Cork workhonse. According 
to oflSdal returns, it hm reached in April the weekly average of 25 per 
1000 inmates ; the actual number of deaths being 2,706 for the week 
etnding the 3rd of April, and 2,613 in the following week. Yet the 
number of inmates in the Irish workhouses was but 104,455 on the 
10th of April — the entire number of houses not having then been 
oomnleted. 

More than 100 workhouse officers fell victims during this fatal year 
to the Famine Fever, which also decimated the ranks of the Catholic 
clergy of the country. Mr. Trevelvan gives the names of 30 English 
and Scotch priests, who sacrificed tneir lives to their zealous attendance 
on the immigrant Irish, who carried the pestilence with them in their 
flight to other portions of the United Kin^om. 

The pestUence likewise slew its victims in the foetid hold of the emi- 
nant abip^ and, following them across the ocean, immolated them in 
uonsands m the lazar hoiises that fringed the shores of Canada and the 
United States. 

In meal, and coffins, and passen^r ships, was the princinal business 
of the time. A fact may be mentioned which renders further descrip- 
tion of the state of the country needless. The Cork Patent Saw Mills 
had been at full work from December, 1846, to May^ 1847, with twenty 
pairs of saws constantly goinc, fix)m morning till night, cutting planks 
ibr coffins, planks and scantlings for fever sheds, and planks for the 
framework of berths for emigrant ships. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The People rush from the Country into the Towns — Instances of the Destruc- 
tion of life amongst them — An Awful Spectacle — Father Mathew in his 
Element—He warns the People against Intemperance — America seuils 
Food to Ireland— The Pubhc Measures of Belief— An Honourable 
Testimony. 

Ths destruction of life amongst* those who rushed into the towns, scared 
by the naked horrors of the starved country districts, was almost 
beyond belief. A single instance will afford an idea of this frightful 
carnage. 

In a ffinall house in one of the lanes off Clarence Street, a crowded 
thoroughfare of Cork, some two or three families from the countrv had 
sought refuge. Tlie writer was in the company of another gentlemnn 
of the city, when his attention was directed to this wretched abode of 
famine and pestilence. A tall man, of once powerful frame, stood lean- 
ing against the door-post, and apparently indifferent to everything in 
this world — even to the moans and cries which proceeded from a kind 
of closet, a few feet from where he stood. Every trace of expression, 
save that of blank apathv, had been banished from his face ; and the 
skin of his face, neck, and oreast — for his discoloured shirt was open in 
front — was more of the hue of a necro than of a white man. It was the 
dark colour of the famine. In the front room lay, stark and stiff, 
stretched on the bare floor, the dead bodies of two of his children — one 
a i^rl of thirteen, the other a bo^ of seven ; and in the closet, on a heap 
of infected straw, raving and writhing in fever, lay the dying mother of 
the dead children, and wife of the dving father and huslMind then lean- 
ing against the door-post Sixteen numan beings sought an asylum in 
that dwelling, and in less than a week eleven were taken out dead ! 

One or two other facts witnessed by the writer during the month of 
April, 1847 — not in the midst of some wild mouuUun district, but in 
the heart of a populous city — will afford a further iilca of the reality of 
the famine. The writer, accompanied by a frien<l, as in the preceding 
instance, entered a wretched house in the same district, a room of which 
was occupied by a destitute family, who had also come in from the 
oonntr]r. On opening the door of the apartment, a misemble sight jire- 
sented itself. On the floor was the deau body of an infant ; on a kind 
of bed — a bundle of straw, on which was thrown a man's coat — lay the 
mother of the child, tossing and moaning in the delirium of fever, with 
another infant, in the last stage of the disease, lying C4>llapsed by her 
aide ; and crouching over the scanty embers of an almost emptv grate, 
were a great gaunt man and a little girl, her head resting upon nis lap. 
The man, on whose shoulders was some kind of female garment, was 
nearly speechless, and could vdth difficulty articulate a wora, or indeed 
be induced to notice that he was spoken to. The air of the apartment 
was thick and deadly, and the odour intolerable. Fever— the true 
Famine Fever— was here in all its malignity. The mother was removed 
to the nearest hospital, whose wards were then crowded with the vic- 
tims of the terrible typhus, and relief was administered to other meni- 
bmi of that afflicted family. When the door of that chamber was opened 
in a few days after, the consumiuatiun of the tragedy was then beheld. 
In the middlt of the floor, his face turned to the iKMirda, the father was 
stretched — a corpse. He had evidently fallen in that position, and died 
where he feU. On the straw which hod been recently occupied by the poor 
mother, lay one of the children, also dead ; and crouched up under the 



grate, with its little arms crossed on its boeom, was another dead child. 
Of that family of seven — five children and their parents — there was but 
a single survivor. 

Among many others who suffered the penalty of their devotion to the 
relief of suffering humanity, was a respectable gentleman of the city,* 
a member of the Society of St Vincent de Paul — a society whidi, having 
its origin in Ireland with the Famine, has since then become the mnat 
important charitable organisation in the south of Ireland. The funeral, 
from the character and position of the deceased, assumed somewhat of a 
public nature, and was attended by the local bodies, and the society 
of which he had been a member. Father Mathew was among the 
clergymen who marked their respect for the virtues of this martyr 
to charity. As the procession reached the church of St. Ajine Shandon, 
a cry of horror was raised at the spectacle which was there beheld. 
Under a kind of open shed, attached to a guard-house which has since 
been removed, lay nuddled up in their filthy fcetid rags, thirty-eight or 
forty human creatures — men, women, children, and infants of the ten- 
derest age — starving and fever-stricken— most of them in a dying state 
— some dead —and all miunt, yellow, hideous, from the combined effects 
of fjEunine and disease. Under this open shed they had remained during 
the night, and until that hour— about ten in the morning — when the 
funenu procession was passing by, and their indescribable muery was 
beheld by the leading citizens of Cork, including the Mayor and seveml 
members of the Boara of Quardians. The odour which proceeded from 
that huddled-up heap of human beings was of itself enough to generate 
a plague. On their return from paying the last mark of respect to the 
deceased member of the Society of St Vincent, the authorities sent for 
carts to convey the unfortunates to the workhouse ; but before they 
were placed, carefully and tenderly, on the straw with which the carts 
were supplied, the necessary precaution was taken of sprinkling their 
clothes plentifully with chlonde of lime, which was also profusely dis- 
tributed over the place on which they had lain during tne night It 
was a sad sight to behold those helpless and unconscious creatures borne 
off to almost certain death ; for, in all probability, by the end of the 
week, there were not five out of the entire number that had not found a 
shallow grave in the choked cemetery of the Union. 

The public mind became familiarised with the horrors which were 
of daily occurrence. A little group clustered round some object in the 
street : you enquire<l what was the cause of the apparent interest, and 
you found that it was some one who had just 'droppeil from the hun- 
ger,' or, perhaps, it was an emaciated human being who was actually 
umwinghis lost breath on the public highway of a populous city. I 
have mvself observed more than one awful occurrence of the kind. I 
have beheld women, in scanty rags that did not reach much below the 
knee, whose le^ hod no more flesh on them than there is on Uie leu of 
a crone. From knee to ankle, there was nothing but bone and shrivtTlnl 
skin — not the faintest indication of the ordinary calfl Literally, tiic 
streets swarmed with walking skeletons. In every face was care ; on 
every brow was gloom ; in every heart was sorrow and depression. The 
healthy hue seemed to have been banished from the countenance even 
of youth ; the brightness of the eye was dimmed, and the once gay 
laugh of a light-heioted people was hushed. The very atmosphere was 
charged with sorrow and suffering and death. It was indeed a sad time 
for that stricken people. 

But although there was no class in society that did not feel the 
terrible pressure of the hour, either through positive loss of income or 
the multiplied burden of taxation, there existed a noble feeling of 
charity per\'ading the whole commtmity. Few indeed were there hanl- 
heartcd enough to refuse the application of a suffering neighbour, or to 
turn the wandering beggar from the door, notwithstanding that infec- 
tion was disseminated uy the starving beings who had rushed in from 
the country, and that in every fold of their wretched rags and filthy 
blankets the deadly typhus lurked. 

It was a time truly in which to try the souls of men ; and at no 
period of his career did the cliaracter of Theobald Mathew shine out 
with a purer and holier lustre, than in this terrible crisis. He was the 
life and soul of every useful and charitable undertaking ; and there 
were many such at a moment which called into activity the l)est feel- 
ings of our common nature, and united those who hafl been previously 
opposed, in fraternal and Cliristiim concord. Industrial schools, 
clothing societies, relief associations, visiting committees — ^these and 
similar efforts sprang from the necessity of the time, and the compas- 
sion of the good ; and there were few of them that did not derive aid 
and strengtn from the co-operation or countenance of Father Mathew. 
What influence he could employ, he brought to bear upon those wh<Me 
interest it was to make a profit of the great necessary of life, upon 
every ounce of which depended the safety of a fellow creature ; ami by 
his lavish and unbounded charity — for the excess of whidi he was 
afterwards to endure many a moment of mental torture — he supple- 
mented the public relief, and thereby rescued thousands fn>m nn 
untimely grave. 

Between Father Mathew and the Irish people no ordinary lK)n<l of 
sympathy and affection existed. He was their leader in a nioveni<*nt 
such as the world scarcely ever before witnessed, and they were his 

• Mr. John lynch. 
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obedient and devoted followera. 



o each link had u 



nited them to 

him, they would have equallf ckimed his beat terricea in their behalf, 
and he would have apared no effort or gacrifice for their relief ; but aa 
theit leader, who had shared with them the joy and exultation ot hoppy 
days, he felt bound, in ■ hondred-fold greater degree, to stand by them 
in their honr of mortal peril. In a letter addressed to an American 
eorrespondent, we find thia feeling strongly expreesed :— 

Cork : January 80, 18i7. 
Dear Mr. Allen, — Thers U no de*ire more ardeut in my braaat tlisn to 
visit the United States, that great and kIoHous Republic Obstaclaa, not of 
great magnitude, impeded my wishes herelotore. Now there is on insur- 
mountable impediment in the Famine that desolates our stricken land. It 
would be inhuman, it would be a flagrant act of baseness, to abandon, in 
the hour of their sorrow, my dear, my dying conn tryroen— men who, in the 
pride and joy of their hearts, enrolled themselves, at my word, under the 
banner of Temporance, and who now, though tempted to violate the pledge, 
to drown their agonies in drink, and die, cling to their sacred engBKemcuta 
with desperate fidelity, braving every temptation, A briohter day is dawning. 
Our Government and the benevolent people of England ate liberally contn- 
biitinglo save us from destruction. Your happy land, through its length and 
breadui, sympathises in our guCFurings, and is makiue mighty elTorta fur our 
relief. Teniold more effectual wonld American aid be. if, out of your 
abundance, bread'StuSs were shipped tor Ireland instead of money. We are 
in the deadly grasp of com monopolists, nho compel starving creatures to pay 
19/. a ton for what could bo purebaaed in your country for little more than 
one- third of that famine price. 

When it will please a Mereiful Providence to stay the hand of the Destroying 
Angel, and bless with plenty old Ireland, I shall glsdly avail myself of tha 
opportunity, and graHfy the dearest wish of my heart. 

Again thankiuB you for your great kindness, I am, with high respect, dear 
Mr, Allen, your devoted friend, 

Theobald Mathew, 
Not only did Father Mathew expend his last shilling, and involve 
himsdf in new difficnlties, to relieve the starving, but he availed 
himself of every opportunity to warn the people against the sin and 
madneea of intemperance at such a moment Thus he continued to 
accept invitntiona to preach for local charitiea in many parts of the 
country, because, independently of his desire to Bssist nis brother 
clerCTmen in promoting works of charity or advancing the cause of 
religion, it afforded him the occasion of adiiresaing their flocks upon his 
great theme. One of the happiest of his addresses was delivered in the 
commencement of the Famine, at Lisgoold, a villsge some miles from 
Cork. It was spoken from the altar of the Catholic Church, nnd pro- 
duced a profound inipression upon a congregation whose faces wore a 
and and anxione expression ; for ' the hvnger ' was already in many 
a home in the parish. An extract or two from that admirable address 
will be found appropriate in this place : — 

Thousands upon thousands now pine in waut and woe, because they did not 
take my advice ; to them the horrors of famine and the evils of blight are 
aggravated, while tens of thousands of those who listened to me and adopted 
my advice are now safe from hunger and privation, becauBB they had the 
virtue to surrender a filthy sensual gratification, and the wisdom to store up 
for the coming of the evil day. Thousands are now perishing, who, if they 
liad not had the folly to spend their hard-earned money in drink, in riot, and 
in debauchery, would now be safe from danger, and enabled to aasiat, by thi'ii- 
charity, creatnies who are now withont a friend to comfort or assist them. 
The prison and the poor-house are opening wide their doors for many who 
have wilfully brought ruin on themselves and their families, and who, bail 
they only eeiiao, would now be among the wealthy of the land. I will not 
upbraid such victims for the [last, I would rather cheer and console ; 1 would 
rather tell them that it is not yet too late, that no one should despair, that 
there is still halm in Gilcad, still a physician there. 

I am here in the name of the Lord, I am here for jour good. This Im it 
time to try men's eouls ; and that man or that woman must be a monster who 
would drink whUe a fellow-creature was dying from want of food. I don't 
blame the brewers or Uie digtiUers— I hlsme those who make them 



they could m^e more money in any other way, they would : but so lone ai 
" I people are mad enough to buy and drink their odious manufacture, Uiej 
1 the trade. Is it not a terrible thing to think thai 



the people i 



wholesotae grain, that God intended for the support of human life, should be 
converted into a maddening poison, for the destruction of man's body andsouU 
By a calculation recently made, it is clearly proved that if all the grain onw 
converted into poison wore devoted to its natural and legitimate use, it would 
afford a meal a day to every man, womaii, and child in the land. T/u man or 
teaman who drinta, iMhIh the food of Ihe ttarring ; and is not that man or 
woman a nionsbr who drinks the food of the starving ! 

It would be difficult to say in what country or among what people 
the most active sympathy waa displayed towards the suffering people of 
Ireland. The generosity of the people of England of all chUses wua 
moet munificent ; but the practical benevolence of America was in 
a special d^p>x cheering and timely. In the great cities of the United 
States, meetings were held, in the early part of 1847, to raise money 
for the relief of Ireland, and these meetings were attended by the most 
inSucntiol men of the country. Thus, in Philadelphia, the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court presided over a meeting held in that city 
M2 iiieSSth oi January, 1847 ; and tlie noble charity displayed on that 
•3 Bvy^/ out the Imt trace «/ the Wood shed in the riots of l84^. 



The Vice-President of the United States prended ovei a meeting held in 

Washington. In New York and Boston the same sympathy was fel^ 
and the most active exertions were mode t« afford the description of 
relief then moat required by Iroland. Providence hod youchsafed that 
to America wtuch it bad, for wise reasons, denied to Ireland — an abun- 
dant supply of food for man ; and America, in giving from her aboii- 
dance to her distressed sister, proved how beautiful and holy is that 
bond of humanity which linha nations, even tha most remote, in one 
great family, sympathising with each other's ^oy and sorrow. 

On Monday, the 13th 3l April, a noble sight might be witnessed in 
Cork Harbour — the sun shining its welcome on the entrance of the 
tinamtal war-ship ' Jamestown,' Boiling in under a cloud of anowy 
canvas, her great hold laden with bread-stuffs for the starving people of 
Ireland. It was a sight that brought tears to many an eye, and prayers 
of gratitude to many a heart It was one ot those things which a nation 
remembers of another long after the day of sorrow has posaed. Upon 
the warm and generous people, to whom America lileraUy broke breafl 
and sent life, this act of fraternal charity, so graoefully and imprestdvely 
offered, naturally produced a profound and lasting impression, the 
influence of which ls felt to this moment. 

The nohle^hearted commander of that unarmed war-ship was thus 
favourably introduced to Father Matthew : — 

Boston, U.S.A : Usrch 27, 1S47. 

DB*n Sir, — This will introduce to you the commander of the United States 
unarnud ship, the 'Jamestown,' Bobert B. Forbes, Esq., who has nobly 
volunteered his services to convey to your shores a catigo or providons for the 
relief of the destitute. 

It affords me great pleasure to make this philanthtopie countryman of ours 
known to one who is perwnolly known to mo, and to millions in both hemi- 
spheres, as one of the greatest benefactors of his race. In Mr. Forbes you 
will find one ot nature's nobles, who, leaving the endearments of home at tbia 
hoisterous season, crosses the ocean to imitate his and onr Saviodb, to feed 
the hungry aiid raise the desponding. To yon, my excedlent friend, I cordially 
commend him, hoping at no distant day to grasp your hsud, and welcome you 
on our shores, and then smure you that onr aymnathiea and hesrta are one, 
though separated by the ocean and a different bitb. 

With high esteem, your friend, 
John Tapi-ak. 

The Tery Rev. Theobald MaUhew. 

Father Mathew lost no time in paying his lespecta to Captain 
Forbes, who expressed in the strongest terms the pleasure he fdt in 
meeting and knowing the man with whose name he had been so long 
familiar, and spoke of the impatience of the American people to receive 
him among tnem. Captain Forbes concluded by offering Father 
Mathew a passage in the ' Jamestown ' ; which offer was fpttefully 
declined, on the ground that the state of the country required the b^ 
exertions of every one who could iu any way assist tier, and that 
it would be an unpardonable crime to desert her in the hour of her 
direst necessi^. 

George C. De Kay, commander of the United Statea frigate ' Mace- 
donian, another American bread-liiden ship-of-war, also desired to have 
the honour of taking Father Mathew to the States in his ship. 

It is not within the scope of this biography to enter into adetail of the 
measures adopted by Parliament and the Oovemnient for the relief of 
Irish distress ; or within the province of tlie wiittir to attempt a criti- 
cism, much less to pass judgment, upon the merits or the shortcomings 
of those measures, or the manner of tlieir administration. This properly 
belongs to the historian who writes the history of the Irish Famine. 
But it is much to be deplored that the works undertaken at that time, 
with a view to provide employment, were not in most instaucea of a re- 
mnnerative character and tliat somo such scheme as that propused by 
Lord Qeotve Bentinck — to lend fifteen millions of money for the con- 
struction of the aarthworlcs of railways — was not evuu partially adopted. 
For, while it would be untme to state that considerable good was not 
occoiuplisheil by the works then executed, especially in opening np, and 
lendenng accessible to traffic, remote or hilly districts of^ the oonntry ; 
it would be equally untrue to state that many most useless and nn- 
profituble works were not undertaken. Allowance must, however, be 
made for a time of panic, which is always fruitful of measures of pred- 
pitation, as of blunders and disasters.* Tho delay iii granting woA: to 
a parish or district was fntol to life, and the work itself was, iu fearfully 
numerous instances, almost equally fulaL Wlien tlie work was obtained, 
the physical energy of the workmen was gone ; and the very effort to luw 
the spade, the wheelbarrow, or even the hammer, accomplished the 
destruction of a life which hunger and dysentery had underminciL 

In the mouth of Alarch, 1347, there were employed on the public 
works tlie enormous number of 734,000 persons, representing, says Mr 
Trevelyan, 'at a moderate estimate of the average of each family, 
upwards of three millions of persons'. It being apprehended that 
the drawing away of such a vast amount of labour from the ordinary 
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lu^ieiiltuntl operations of the coantiy would d(tnf>en>ualv interfere with 
£e horveat 01 IS47, and thiu bring about a renewal of tue famine whicli 
then Afflicted Ireland, it woa detenuined to substitute for the«e worlu 
gratuitotu distributions of food ; and on the fiOth of March, a reduction 
of SO per cent, of the uiunbers cmployeil on the works was carried out, 
and the same plan of redaction woa p«r«evered in until the new systuiii 
of gratuitous rvlkf was brouyht into full operation. Even the partial 
iliminatiou of the numbers so employed was attended with the most 
•erioui consequcncec^ as it tended to aggravate the distress, which was 
■t its height in the months of April, May, and Juoe. The Temporal^ 
Belief Act was brought into effective opemtion in July, during; which 
month over 3,000,000 of persona receiveil daily rations. The machinery 
br which this j^igantic system of relief wiu adiuiniatercd, consisted 
a Belief Ctmimittees in each electoral division, with a Finance Com- 
Diittw and a Government Inspector in each union, the entire being 
uuder Om con^l or direction ol il Boonl of Commissioners in Dublin. 

Tbia ayitem of relief, which Bir John Burgoyne exultingly described 
as ' the gtundest attempt ever made to grapple with famine over a whole 
country, was administ'frcd. through more than 2,000 local committees, to 
whoee honour and trustworthiness Mr Travelyan thua bore testimony: 
— ' It is a fact very honourable to Ireland, that among upwards of 2,000 
local bodies to whom advances were made under this Act (the Tempo- 

Sy Belief Act), there is not one to which, so for as the Qovemment is 
ormed, any suspicion of embezzlement attaches '. * 
The eatimated c«st of this relief in food woe 3,000,0001. ; but the 
auiMint actoally expended was 1,0S7.S12^, being nearlv 500,000^ 
Ins than what Wl been allowed by PaTliamcut to be raised uuder the 



CHAPTER XXIX. 
Hw Kdionic of Corii — Father Mathew is nomuutad by the Cl*Tgy — Letter 
from Father Preut— The Capncbin's Beud — Decision of tboHoly See 
■dvenw to Father Uitliew— Addresses from tbe Clergy and Ltity — He 
bean the Disappoint uieut linvcly — His Friends, tlie liathboiies. 
Thi Right Reverend Dr. Murphy, Catliolic Bishop of Cork, one of the 
most leiirnod prelates of his Church, died on the 7th of April, 1&47 ; 
and at the cusionuiry time — a month after — the parochial denty of the 
diocese met for the purpose of nominatim; his successor. The cleiOT 
nomiaata by election ; and, *a a general rule, the candidate who stands 
' ifi^iiunniiM ' is appointed Biebop by the Holy See. But while it is 
moal that the clergyman who stands Srst of the three who ore nomin- 
ated by the ^uisli Priests of the diocese, is rviticd to the dignitv of 
Epiaeopnte, it occasionally happens that the Holy Sec, for reasons which 
it deems sufficient, selects the second, or even tlie third on the list, or 
go(9 out of the list and beyond the diocese, and appoints a priest 
who lias un connection with the diocew, and who, prubably, net'cr 
dteameJ of the uiitrc. The election is presided over by the Archbiehop 
of the Province and hia suffni^us ; aud the rej>urt fiii-wiuded by those 
]trelatca to Roiuu materially inliuencee its decision. The result of the 
etecliun — held in Cork on the month of May— was, llint Father Klathew 
WM placed highest on the list ; and, as tliere were but mre instances i>f 
Hm (ueclion of the clergy being ovi-miled and the first on the liat not 
bdng appointed by the Holy See, it was taken for KTanted that Theo- 
bald Uathew was in reality the future Bishop of Cork. 

The election by his brother priests was the crowning honour of his 
life. It wna the most emphatic testimony thut could l>e borne to his 
public and private virtnes. The deliL'ht of his feltow-uitizeu-t was un- 
iMiiniled ; and whenever he appeared in the- streets, he was met with 
congratulations as sincere as they were cnthusiustie. 

Ather Mathew himself looked with much conlidcnce to his receiving 
the briefs from Rome in due course, and accepted the congratulations of 
bit friend* aa a matter of which there was no doubt whatever. He 
liclimd ^ot the cause he hiul so deeply at hmrt would be nerved bv 
hia eteration to the mitre ; and if he hud any apprehension as to the 
molt) it was test that cause might suffer through his failure. In tlie 
Uenenl <tf kn order, iu Home, he knew he hadsniultuential supporter; 
aitd an exbact from a letter he received from u distiiiguislied towusmaii 
and attached friend, the Sev. Francis Mahonv, better known to the 
worid of Literature as the witty and erudite ' F'ather Prout,' yriW show 
how stTMig was the interest which the venerable Cardinal Micnrn felt 
in hia eareer. The letter wofi written from London, on the SOth of May, 
IS47:— 

I lelt Boma at above stated, but had prenuusly onlrrcd a bast of the /KM 
Capnekiit, nAsd in Uit cmel aiid habit <f kit order, to bv ficeuted by Hognn ; 
aud althondi Cardinal Micaia wis laid up in bed with the gout wliea ths 
[■111 lit amved iu the BarborinL Uonvcnt, I had the satisfaction, in calUng 
uan JMf, to find it placud conspicuously in his rcceiition-iooin, with the iu- 
■criptiaB at followt: — 

ra-vTEii TiiKoaALDiM MsriiEw. 



never viaiteil Rome,' whieli 1 fully ptplaitied by the nature of your labour*, 
and the impu«il>ility of interrupting; them, save at the saeriGco of so many 
lives that de|)endod upon your tiicessint tails. I mentioned thst I hoped to 
induce you to visit Iiiin nmt October, after the harvrat 

When the donor of the bust nett viaile.t the Car.linal, the Utt«r asked 
—' Where is the beard of the Capuchin I ' ' Beards are not worn in 
IreUnd, your eininenct' replieil Mr. Mahony. ' Then is Father Mathew, 
the Capnchin, ashamed of his older ? ' demanded the Cardinal, whose 
silverj- bean.1 fell low on hia breast. Tlie bust was taken Wk to die 
Irish sculptor; and when it reappe.ired in the etate mom of the 
Cardinal, it was enriche<t with a beard, at once orthodox and piotur- 

There were many, however, who, while joining in the universal satis- 
faction at this si)^inl mark of re-tpect and conlidcnce which had been 
paid to him hy his brother priest^ drooiiuvl that his eleiatiou to the ras- 
poiisible position of the spiritual head of an extensive diocese, would 
nave the effect of taking him from his great work of moral reformation. 
Though the Church wuuld Kaina popular bishop, the cause might lose 
its powerful, because tnistcd, leafier. 

Immediately upon the result of the election being made known, an 
address was presented to Father Mathew by tlie Catholic clci^y (secular 
and regular) of the city of Cork. It liore the signatures of twe'ntj-threo 
clei;Kvmen, none of whom — inasmuch as Uicy were not parish priustji — 
cnnfa have taken part in the election. They not unnaturally desiivil to 
show how thoroughly they agreed in the decision arrived at by their 
rewrcnd brethren, who, possessing the right to vote, had so fully repre- 
sented tho feelings of the general body of the clergy. The address and 
answer form a fitting portion of this biography : — 
ADDREk^S 



Vhe Oudbal Hnnd ti 



TBMrRRANri.B 

BIQCB TEUUAUL'U 
'ROFCOSATOlt. 

EOtioned to me his displeasun 



noY or THE CITY OF COHK TO rns very kt.v. t. 

.VISLI.IL or THR rAITCHIS OROKR IS IBKLAKD. 

Teby Rev. nBAB Sin,— We, the undertigued ClergjTiieu of the City of Cork, 
hasten to convey to yon onr n'vnnest congiitiilatiou upon the high ptwitioo in 
wliii'ti you have Iwen ptitce-l by the clioicu oftliu I'nrish Pricsta of this Uioixse. 
In HO plaeiiig you, wu liul not, and, from cireuuuitauce*, could not have, any 
part. Thu dceision, liowcver, arrived at liy the majority of tlioiw with whom 
th« choic« rested, nierits and obtains our eutire >i>|irovaL This we deem it 
rittlit to convey to you in the jitrnKOt forei. 

You, Vi!ry Kevereud dear iiir, have been associatud in the iiinistry with 
sume aiuoD(pjt us for many yi-ars ; tu others you arv eaduarcd by tini or alli'ii- 
tion fonilnl in childhood, and streligthenvd by the exjwrienue of a riper agu' ; 
and yuu aru knonii and esteeineil by all as a must latonuus IVii'st, a couMStvut 
and evcr-RL-tivc friend of the Poor, and a truly zealous i>ronuiter of every 
measure which has for its object the interests aud liunour of God's Church and 
the welfare uf God's people. 

Should the decisioti irf the Supreme Poiitilf conlide to your cam the clianje 
of this diou'se, the attainment of the high objects of the Episcoiol oflk-e niu, 
in your iHirnon, be grvitiv farilitatiil by the extensivo and vcU-dmervi-d iuilu- 
enca ovur all classes wliich your many and exalted virtues, during a long oaiver 
uf uuexBiiipIed usol'uliiess, have alreaily sli-iiiuI to j'ou. 

Au:u[it, V'i'ry Kevtreiid aud dear sir, the ssiuranee of warm nnnt and 
■iuei^ru respect witli which we remain your Faithful Friends aud Brethrun. 

Cork : May S, 1847. 

To which address, so honouring alike to its authors and its object, 
Father Alalhew returned the following gniteful reply : — 

Veuv Bev. a>d Ry.v, Duetuuen, uy veuy ueak Fue-vm, — I receive 
with the deejiust respect aud gratitude the vxprvsuoii of your rtgard for myself, 
and of your coticurrvoue iu the vote by which the Venonhlo Parish IViests of 
this Diocese have conferred un my humble self the hightist honour iu their 
iwwcr to bmtow. 

I cannot deem myself worthy of so high and mnioTuii1)k"a position, neither 
am I iuHueui-ed by any fecliugs of jwrsonal anibition— but I feel deeply at 
rteeiving such a testimony from a Wly of C'lcixyuien, in talent and virtues 
distiLi{(uishi'd in tho Irish L'hureh, and cndotivd to lue by the cleaest ties of 
the IVleudship of many yeura. 

Wliatever may In thu decision nf the lluly See, 1 slioll during my life 
trvaauro up the remembrauee of this day ; aud iu any spheni in which it may 

t lease Goit to place me, 1 trust 1 itiall never forget huw much 1 owe tu Uiu 
induess aud afTuctiDu of my llrethren in the Uiuiitry. 

TllEOILlLD MtTUEW. 

The decision of Rome was lulvcrse to Father Mathew, and was al-vi 
undoubtedly oiiponed to the wishes uf thu Catholic community, not only 
of the city of Cork, but of thu country generally. However, after the 
first burst <if di4ap|iointmeiit p;issuil away, it becumeupixirent thut Rome 
liiid ducidevl for the best, and ihat the wise and learned prelate who li.id 
been placed o\'er the alfairs of one of the most important dioceses iu 
Ireland was in rcility the one who was best suited for the discharge of 
its duties. It did not retinin; thi; Uiwe of many years In deepen thin 
belief into a conviction ; olid it is due to the Right Rev. Dr. Uelany tu 
say, tliat no bishop of the Catholic Church of IrcLiiid iui)re thoroughly 
deserves the conlidcuce and affection of his own tluck, or thu respect of 
those who differ from bim in faith. 

In the month uf June, tlie decision of the lluIy See in favour of Dr. 
DeUiiy was anniiuncud ; and on the :^nd July, there npi>ean.-<l in the 

(lulilic press uf the city, on mldreas from the in^biliuila ol the City ai 
'uuiity of Cork, with one thuusaiid IU ..--»■ -i -i. — . . 
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From feelingg of delicacy, and out of deference to the Hotj See, thu 
addresa was net made public until after it was known that Father 
Mathew was not to be the Bishop of Cork, It originated with laymen, 
and everj Bignatoie of the thousand which it bore was thatofa layman; 
and had an address of the kind been pubtiahed while the matter was yet 
undecided, it might have been taken as an attempt to bring pressure 
to bear upon Rome by a demonstration of lay opinion — a course which 
would not have been altogether respectful. But the decision being 
adverse to the wishes of those who signed the address, it would have 
appeared cowardly and unworthy, on their part, if they then shrank from 
the public expression of the feelings which they entertained for their 
illustrions fellow-citizen. Therefore the address was published. 

It has been intimated, in an early portion of this work, that Father 
Mathew was not a theologian — that he lacked that profesaional know- 
ledge so essentially necessary to the head and ruler of a diocese. Be- 
sides, it was too notorious that he was reckless in his charities and 
crippled in his lesources. Had he been elevated to the mitre before he 
had oecome embarrassed in his pecuniary affairs, or before his Imbit of 
scattering money profusely had become confirmed, he would, no doubt, 
have managed to conSne his charities within something like modemte 
bounds ; and thongh he would have stripped himself of the last shilling 
which he could call his own, and denied himself every personal com- 
fort, to relieve the distress of his fellow-creatures, still the responsibility 
of his position, and the obligation of affording an example to nis clergy, 
would have saved him tern the pain and humiliation of pecuniary 
embarrassment But he had gone too far to retrace his steps ; and the 
horrors of the famine, which he hourly endeavoured to mitigate by his 
exhaustlcss generosity, was plunging him into new difficulties, and into 
deeper entanglements, &om which he was never afterwards emanci- 
pated.* Therefore, on this ground alone, and putting strictly pro- 
fessional considerations aside, the decision of the Holy See, though 
adverse to the wish and feeling of the moment, was soon acquiesced in 
as being not only wise and just, but most for this advantage md the in- 
terest of the Church. 

However Father Mathew may have felt the blow— and he did feel it 
acutely— he never in the slightest degree manifested either soreness or 
disappointment If the wound bled, it was internally. Indeed, it must 
be added there was no cause whatever for bitterness of feeling, for no 
human being triumphed over him, or sought to mortify hiin on account 
of his disappointment ; on the contrary, the reverence of the public 
aasuued a cliaracter at once deeper and more affectionate, and in every 
countenance he could read the expression of that respect which v/aa 
universally entcrt^ncd towards biin. To the work of luiarity, then, he 
devoted himself with renewed encigy ; and in the knowledge that he 
was asijisting bi do good, to save life, and mitigate the sufferings of thu 
destitute who besieged his door, he experienced a satisfaction and conso- 
lation which no dignity, however exalted, could ever bestow. 

In this season of national calamity he made many friendships, which 
lasted during the remaining years ol his life ; and no friends whom he 
had known at any period of his career were truer, more ^nerous, or 
more unwearying and unselfish in their kindness towards him thau the 
Bathboue family. 

William Bathbone, the eminent Liverpool merchant, had large quan- 
tities of breadstuffs- consigned to him from America, for distribution in 
Ireland ; and believing that he could most fully carry out the intentions 
of the benevolent donors of this welcome lehef bv a personal visit to 
Ireland, he went there with his wife and son. On his arrival in Cork, 
he consulted with his &iend Miss Jennings— a lady well known as the 
most devoted enthusiast in the cause of negro emanoipation^ — as to the 
best person to whom he could entrust a considerable portion of his con- 

Xment. * I will introduce you to the right man,' said Miss Jennings, 
, having effected the prumLsed introduction, was thus the means of 
originating a friendship to which every succewive year but added new 
strength. 

' Father Mathew,' said Mr. Rathbone, ' would you have any objection 
to let us see, with our own eyes, what your plans are, and how yon 
woA out your relief systematically — in fact, whot practical steps you 
have taken to relieve the distress of which you complain 1' Father 
Mathew assm^ him that, not only had he no objection to show hi tn 
everything, but that nothin)^ could be more to his wish than that M 
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Bathbone, Mr. Samuel Kathbone, and the captain of the American 
vessel which had broiwbt the cargo of com, meal, and flour — to poor 
schools, in which aever^ hundred cnildren were at breakfast ; to work- 
rooms, in which young girls were provided with a sul^stantial meal ; and 
to food depots and soup kitchens. The party were greatly impressed 
with the misery which they witnessed, and the practical rebof so wisely 
administered. ' All well,' said Mr. Rathbone ; ' no doubt you reUeve 
the poor, and that the distress is very great ; but we should like to see 
some particulars, some individual instances, of this distress.' * Then,' 
replied Father Mathew, ' we have only to enter the first house in the 
fitst lane we come to.' Arriving at the first house of the first lane to be 
met with. Father Hathew entered it, leaving the party before the dooi; 
He returned in a moment, saying, ' This house contains ten occupants, 
six of whom are in typhus fever at this moment Come and see them, 
if you have no objection.' Mr. and Mis. Bathbone naturally hesitated 
at accepting so startling an offer ; but their son at once volunteered to 
enter. ' No,' said the captain, ' yon must not go in there, in Uie midst 
of oonta^on. I have neither wife nor child belonging to me, and I need 
not care? The captain then went in, entered the different rooms, looked 
about him, and made vorions enquiries ; and when he returned into the 
street, he declared that the misery he had witne^«d was beyond descrip- 
tion, and that he could not have imagined anything more appalling. 
The parly did not require further proof of the reality of the misery 
which they desired to relieve. 
From that moment Theobald Mathew obtained the confidence of 



nesB as he was, he could well understand bow Father Mathew, who 
could as soon fly in the air as keep accounts on commercial principles, 
must of necessity plunge himself m embarrassment, in his eagerness to 
reheve the distress that sunonnded him on every side. He well knew 
how the first tale of misery whispered in his ear, in the little parlour in 
Cove Street, would have proved fatal to a balance on the credit side. 
Writing to the author, in January, 18S3, of his recollection of Father 
Mathew in 1847, Mr. Rathbone says -.— 

or our fitst meetiiig I remsmber little ; but ths pleasing impression of his 
&auk genial bearing, his clear open countenance — the general impression of 
goodness and power which his whole appearance and mauDer conveyed — was 
wry Strang. As we saw more of him, we were much struck with tiis pradioaX 
^gKimcy, which was not remarkable in some of thfl committees. One day the 
soup of one at the relief committees was bad. The committee were at s loss tor 
the cause. Father Mathew was empowered to axamine. He saw the oatmeal, 
tested it, and found it unsound. He himself examined the boileis, at six 
o'doclc in the moroing, and found a crust on iuch thick left bom fanner 
boilings. This was the ri^ ""^J to come at the cause, oad Father Mathew 
adopt»l it ... . His house had. at that time, little furniture ; no 
carpets, but remains of straw, fbr at night it waa filled with poor creatures 
who had no other home. 

When ha afterwaids visited Liverpool, after his first attack, the impression 

_--j thasame, but the jnwcr was gone. 



CHAPTER yyy, 
O'Connell'i Death — Sorrow of the Nation — Alleeed Causes of his Death- 
Father Uathew's Bespect for O'Connelt— Bis Food Depet— KeUonue 
on Providence — Boughly Treated — Saccessful Remonstrance— His Famine 
Sermon. 

the vear 1847. The death of 
_. __ -„-- in which the famine had enve- 
loped every home in the land. He died in Oenoa, on the IGth of May, 
in the 7£nd vear of his age, while on his way to the Holy Citv, in which 
he hoped to nave breathed his last Whatever the opinions held of the 
great tribune by persons of opposing politics and adverse parties, it 
was conceded on all hands that no one loved his country mora earnestly 
and passionately than he did. They may have reprobated his policy, 
and denounced his agitation, but they could not deny bitn the merit of 
patriotic attachment to his country. Perhaps those who moat vehe- 
mently opposed O'Connell were some ofthe more extreme of the national 
party, whose warlike doctrines he had strenuously resisted ; but, as 
time rolled on, the feeling of opposition died out, and gave place to a 
juater appreciation of the man who had achieved the greatest triumph 
Dy the most blameless means, and with whom love of Ireland was ever 
the uppermost thought of his mind and feeling of his heart Bat to 
the great mass of his countrymen — the Catholic population of Ireland — 
his death was a heavy blow. They mourned in unaffected sorrow the 
lo^ not oul^ of the emancipator of his fellow Catholics throughout the 
British Empire, but the leader to whom for many years they hod been 
accustomed to look for advice and guidance on all public questions. 
The deep feeling of sorrow with which the sad intelligence from Qeuoa 
was received in Ireland, was as creditable to his fellow-countrymen as 
it waa honouring to the fame and memoi; of O'Connell. 

His death was attributed to various causes ; among others, to the 
effect which his imprisonment in 1644 had upon him, mentally and 
physically ; and also to the influence which the disasters of his countiy 
produced upon a nun of a highly impreasionable nature, and one wfaio 
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10 tboroii^y identified himself with its fortunes. Then there was the 
lodden break np which nsnallj takes place in men of gigantic frame 
and prodigions strength of intellect and body, the moment the first 
sjmploms of decay are manifested. The consciousness of his having 
been worsted— even though temporarily — ^in his struggle with the Qo- 
Temment of the day, must have had a denressing effect upon the 
loeoeMfol leader, who had so long and so justly boasted, that he could 
* drive a coach and six through any Act of JParliament ' ; but the depri- 
vation of his healthful mountain exercise, enjoyed amidiit the wild and 
ranantic scenery of his native Ivera^h, must also have told terriblj 
on his health. (yCk>nnell delighted m the music of his dogs, as it 
echoed amid the hiUs and ([lens, and he loved the grand roar of the 
Atlantic, as its waves broke m thunder upon the rocky headlands that 
ffirt his home of Derrynane ; and not all the flattering addrcFses which 
ne reoeiv^ firom every parish of Ireland, not all the sympathy which 
was Mt from one end of the country to the other for the imprisoned 
chief, could compensate him for those fresh breezes of the hill and the 
.-tnore, which made his blood dance in his veins, and his heart feel 



Tonng again. Then came the potato failure of 1845, and the crushing 
oisaster of 1846, to say nothing of the struggles and contentions in which 
tha Ap5>fftl^ of Mxaal Force was continuously engaged with the advocates 
oC the Sword. With the sorrows and the misfortunes of his country a 
man like (yOonneU could not but sympathise heart and soul ; and the 
eontemplation of the ruin which no enort of lus could either arrest or 
pment must have tended to bow his spirit and depress his vital energy. 
^le grand old tree was struck by the nghtning, and it fell with a crash 
to the earth, causing a shudder through the land. 

Dreading the influence of the Repeal agitation on the temperance 
movementi Father Mathew was ever on the watch to save his cause 
from the risk of being compromised by the taint of politics ; but he 
never ceased to admire and feel grateful to the man who was the cham- 
pion of his Church, and the liberator of its people, its priests, and its 
altaiSb An extract from a letter to Mr. John (ycbnnell will sufficiently 
exhibit this feelhig, which was shared in by the priests of the Catholic 
Church throi^out the world : — 

.... Few have known longer or more intimately, or have more 
honoured and loved vonr great and good father. In the Hofy Sacrifice I daily 
wesent him before the throne of the Most High ; and on thousands of altars, 
nrom the rising to the setting sun, the tremendous mysteries are celebrated b^ 
priests of our holy Church, for the eternal re^Mse of the soul of him who is 
wept by the whole world. In common with all the inhabitants of the South 
ef Irsland, I regret being deprived of the melancholy consolation of paying 
my tribate of respectfiU sorrow to the remains of the illustrious dead. Yet I 
mnat aoouiesce in the propriety of selecting for the honoured restinff-place of 
O'Connul the metropolis of Ireland. I fervently prav that the Lord may 
nant to you and your beloved family eveiy spiritiud and temporal blessing. — 
Your fidtrntil and devoted friend, 

Theobald Matbbw. 

John O'Connell, Esq., M.P. 

The mortality in the city of Cork had now reached to such an extent, 
that Father Mathew was compelled to dose his cemetery^ against any 
further interments, or at least until such sanitary precautions had been 
taken as would prevent injury to the public health. From the 1st of 
September', 1846, to Uie 1st of June, 1847 — a period of nine months— 
10^000 bodies had been buried in this cemetery 1 This number did not 
ittclade the burials from the workhouse, for which a separate graveys^ 
hod been provided. If it be considered that there were other burial- 
nlaeca in tne city, and in the neighbourhood of the citv, in all of which 
uterments were frequent, some idea may be formed of the mortality of 
the Famine Yean. 

Towards the end of May, the Cork District Relief Committee sus- 
pended its operations. The food depdts of the city were supported by 
and nnder the management of this body, and, as a necessary consequence, 
were closed when its functions terminated. Father Mathew, apprehend- 
ing the vast misery which would ensue frt>m their being closed at such 
a period of distress, took upon himself the entire responsibility of main- 
taming the Southern depot — that nearest to his own house ; and this 
he kepi open for a considerable time, puily at his personal cost, and 
partly by the charitable contributions of' the benevolent In addition 
to the three large boilers belonging to this dep6t. Father Mathew erected 
throe new boilers ; by which he was enableci, at an expense of 13^/. per 
week, to feed between 5^000 and 6,000 famishing human beings. The 
daily average consumption of Indian meal amounted to one ton and a 
qnarter ; and this was made into a wholesome and nutritious stirabout, 
for which ravening hunger supplied an unfailing appetite. The doo» 
were thrown open at an early hour in the morning, and kept open till 
one o'clock in Uie day, and every one that entered was supplied with a 
BoiBciency of this food. An undertaking of this nature involved great 
risk. At the rate specified, the expenditure amounted to nearly 600/. a 




Impressed with the serious nature of the responsibility 
assiuned. hia brother Charles ventured to remonstrate with him, saying : 
'It ia lul very well so long as you have funds to provide for the daily 
wa&ta of those people. So long as you feed them they will bless you. 



and regard von as their beneiketor. Bat suppose your means iiail, and 
you can no longer sunply the multitude with their expected food, what 
will happen then ? why they will turn upon you and revile yon, as the 
author of their misery. For God's sake ! think of what you are doing ! ' 
' My dear Charles, I do think of what I am doing, and I trust in the 
goodness of God. In Him I put my trust, and He will not deeert me. 
Nor did He ; for at the very moment these words were being uttered, 
a letter was handed to Father Mathew by the servant— and Uiis letter 
brought intelligenoe of the arrival in Uie harbour of a vessel from 
America with a cargo of breadstuffs, part of which was consigned to 
him. ' Now, Charles, was I not ridit in saying that I had no fear, be- 
cause I trusted in the goodness of God ? GHory and honour be to His 
blessed name ! ' 

The door of the yard of the depot was shut at one o'clock ; but if any 
poor persons had not received the customanr dole of food, they turned, 
as a matter of course, to the house in Cove Street, from which food was 
distributed at all hours of the day. 

On one occasion, some dozen poor people were lingering in the yard 
of the depot, having arrived too late, tiie daily supply having been ex- 
hausted at an earlier hour than usual The appearance of these poor 
creatures was deplorable ; and Donnelly, a member of Father Mathew's 
staff, then performing the frmcUons of a Relieving Ofiicer of the 
Mathew Commission, desired them to follow him to * the house '• As 
Donnellv left the dep6t, the number of his followers did not exceed 
twenty, but they soon swelled to hundreds, and by the time he reached 
the door of the house in Cove Streets there were not less than a thousand 

gersons massed in front of the well-xnown dwelling. The bread was at 
and, and Donnelly did his best to distribute it impartially. Father 
Mathew stood meanwhile in the window of his room— for the term 
dining-room, or drawing-room, would be out of place in this instance — 
watching the proceedings. Suddenly he rushed down stairs, and, lo 
Donnelly's great amazement, charged him with being a wicked and un- 
feeling man, and, in fact, a dis^zrace to humanity. ' Good law I yuur 
reverence, what did I do ? ' ' What did you do ? You passed by a poi^r 
cripple— a poor helpless creature — ^who is over there, leaning against Uic 
wall. I am ashamed of you, sir.' ' I declare, your reverence, I did my 
best ; but the crowd shoved me about so, that I didnt know what I was 
doing,' said poor Donnelly. * Well, sir, I will show you how you ought 
to manage, so that there will be no confusion in future, and that every- 
one vrill nave a fair share. Go and divide the people into two rows, one 
on each side of the street, and I will bring out a l^sket of bread, ycm 
will bring another, and then you will see how easily I can distribute it.' 
Donnelly did as he was desired, and arranged the crowd intu two lines, 
with a wide space in the centre. Out Father Mathew came, haviui^ a 
large basket of breail in one hand ; and Donnelly and another member 
of the staff followed with similar supplies. * Now,' said Fatlier Muthew, 
' observe what I am doing.' Things went on well for a miiiut^^ or so, 
while the priest was imparting his valuable lesson to his follower ; but 
soon the two sides of the living wall cloeed upon the instructor, and. 
blocking up the passage, held him a prisoner. He reuionbtrutcd. and 
implored, but in vain ; their eagerness to clutch at the bread rendered 
them insensible to all considerations of delicacy ; and when he did at 
length free himself frt)m the tremendous crush, it was at the sacrifice of 
his best coat, which was slit up from the waist to the collar ! For a 
moment the good man was in a towering rage, and he vowed ' never to 
have anvtliing more to do with such nasty ana ill-behaved people,' and 
declared they should never receive any further relief at his hands. 
< But, sir,' said Donnelly to the author, ' there he was at it acain next 
morning, as fresh as ever, and as if nothing had happened, ana he kiss- 
ing the poor little dirty children, and calling them all the tender names 
in the world. Oh ! sir, he wcu a good man. 

Feeling apprehensive of the future safetv of the potato crop, in which 
the people so blindly trusted, Father Mathew used every possible effort 
to dispel the prejudice which existed amongst the poor against that 
wholesome and substantial food, Indian meal, or the * yaUaw maleJ as it 
was termed. He might frequently be seen standing at his hall-door, 
with a bricht fragment of a well-made cake in his hand, and affectinu to 
eat pieces from it with intense relish. By word, by example, as well as 
by presents of nice-looking and palatable loaves of this valuable food, 
he qid more than any other man in Ireland to render it not only 
acceptable to but comparatively popular with the people, who at first 
reesrded it with aversion. 

Father Mathew's influence upon the wealthier classes was most 
valuable at this trying moment, and he did not fail to exercise it freeh' 
in the cause of his clients, the poor. An instance will hiip])ily exemplii\' 
the value of this influence, and the manner in which it was exereised. 
Among the industrial schools and work-rooms to which the famine 
gave birth, was one to which a number of charitable ladies attached 
themselve8. Betnides providing employment for the destitute ({iris who 
worked in its clasiies, tne jMitronesses of the acIiouI supplied their pupils 
with breakfast, thus ensuring to them the certainty of one meal in the 
day — no light boon at such a time. Thin breakfast was continued to be 

S'ven for seveml months, and with the Ite^t results; but the fimds 
lling somewhat low, the ladies became alarmed, and, seeing no im- 
mediate prospect of their being n^pleninhiMl, they determined at U£>&:i.^Vnn 
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take into con«idaratioa tlie sxpedieiwy of not giring it beyond a certain 
period. A day was appointed fw the oonsideratioii of the propoeal ; and 
tlie subject being one of very greet importance, a laige attendance waa 
tlie consequence. The lady who first expressed her opinion as to the 
necessity of discontinuing the breakfast now brought the matter forwari 
and the other ladies felt that its continuance beyond the time specified 
would involve the institution in debt, and perhaps destroy its nselQlneas ; 
and the question was shout to be decided accoriing to tliat view, when 
Father Mathew entered. On heiue told what had occurred, he seemed 
greatly mored ; and turning to the assembled ladies, many of whom 
were his most intimate frientis, he said that ' the proposal of discontinuii^ 
the breakfast surprised and indeed shocked him beyond measure. When 
he was enterinc the building, he saw a number of handsome equipages 
drawn up outside the door, and when he entered ho saw the tooiu 
crowded with ladies elegmtlyand even sumptnously dressed. Seeing 
thii^ he naturally wondered how any such proposal could find support 



nnivenal approval of the conntrv. It established a sound principle,— 
that the Btate shonld thencefortn rect^^nise other victories than those 
won in the field of battle or on the quarter-dec^ and should honour 
other conquerors than tboee *hose hands were crunsoned with hnman 
blood. Theapp--"'^-- -"-^ ..-....■ ^ - . . ■'"™? 



t approbation of his k 
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I of wealth ; and he 



especially wondered how ladies of their position and circumstances 
could think of refusino a sohtacj meal to their poor starving sisters, the 
virtuous daughteiB of decent parents, whom God, for His own wise ends, 
had afflicted with an unexpected calami^.' ' Why,* said he, ' the very 
ornaments that adorn your persons would provide an abundant breakfast 
- ■ g'irls for a considemble lime.' 'Oh, Father 



not alone of the British Empire, butof the world. Father Mathe.. _„ 
really grateful for this act of kindness though an occmrence which took 

iilace two years after in America, and in which his feelings were not 
airly represented, led many people to hold a different opuiion at the 
time. ^ As there will be no further necessity to refer agom to the pen- 
sion, it may be well to set at rest this misrepresentation, intentionolor 
unintentional, of his feehngs with respect to it, though in doing so we 
must anticipate the course of events by at least two years. In a letter 
to his good friend, Mrs, Bathbone, be thus explains the occurrence ; 

Boston : Anpist 28, 1S49. 
Mt Dbae Mas. EArHBOirE,~My object in now writing, eftar first ei- 
pressing an saraest hope that every member of your beloved fsniily coo"' 
well, is to satisfy your mind on the subject of the reply mods by me 
Temperance Society in New York. The fact is, I nevar giie written oi 



iddlesses. My time is so much occupied, 
content mjaelf with a verbal eipresaion of my feeli 



« at tbe> 



i , . - -■■ I r -'J Li ,- I i/\u L- .1, I content mjBBll with a verbal eipresaion of my feelinoa Pai 

for these innocent young girls for a considerable lime. 'Oh, father wh amongst the Irish in Amerii* ; and the petson^o took 
Mathew," said the lady by whom the proposal had been brought forward, | mAlJcation of the address and my «eply, uied aprmions uAic/i 
• forgive me 1 It was I who mode the proposal, and I am sorry for it. , It would be ungratefal of me were I to attack the British Goi 
1 know I did wrong. But there is a friend who is to give me 4(W. to- " " ■ 
morrow, and I will send it to the treasurer. We must not give up the 
breakfast' The effect was irresistible, and such arrangements were at 
once entered into as ensured the continuance of the mucli-required meal 
so luns as the relief of the kind was necessary. The 40£ from the 
' friend' was from the pocket of the lady herself,>wlio was as generous 
as she was impulsive. Father Mathew was not without having a 
pcisonal interview on his own account with the treasurer of the chanty. 
At no period of his ministry was his preaching more effective than m 
the very midst of the terrible famine, with miseiy and sorrow and death 
on every aide. Little time had he to compose an artificial discourse at 
that moment, when every energy was strained in devising and adminis- 
tering teliel I remember a charity sermon at which I was present, and 
how the congregation testified, by their emotion as well as by their 
liberal response to his appeal, their belief in the truth of his descriptions 
of the horrors which then abounded. It was nttt a model of style ; but 
such was ^e earnestness and pathos of the preacher, and the Wief in 
the truth of the pictures which he drew from his daily and hourly ex- 
periences, that the elo<juence of Massilton or Bourdaloue could not have 
produced a more thrilbng effect, The plaintive tones, the wailing voice, 
the impassioned earnestness of the orator~-iBther, indeed, of this Apostle 
of Charity— more than atoned for any defects of style. 



r, Im 



Party leelii^ nmi 
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igratefal of me were I to attack the British Government ■ Ibr 
thooRh moderate the amount of the nenaioii is, yet it answera the purpose for 
which it has been appropriated, and 1 am not unmindful of the oiertions made 
by the Ministtydnnng the recent scenes of deetitutioii and ftmine. .... 



CHAPTEE XIXI. 



It had been for some time the inUntiou of the more influential friends 
of Father Mathew to raise such a sum of money as would provide him 
with an annuity sufficient to maintain liini independently, and thus enable 
him to prosecute liis mission free from the embarrassment of pecuniary 
cares. His devoted friend, Mr. S. C. Hall, was one of the most active and 
untirinp on this occasion, as indeed on every otlier by which the cause of 
temperance or the wishes of its leader could be promoted. ITie prin- 
cipal result, however, of this organisation, to which many noblemen and 
men of eminence in literature and art lent their willing co-operation, 
was, that the claims of the Moral Reformer of the age were brought 
directly under the attention of the Government, many members of which 
werefricndly to him, and favourable to the object souflht to be attained; 
and that the services rendered by Father Mathew to the interests of the 
public peace and the cause of humanity were formally recognised. The 
tact that Her M^esty had granted him a pension of 3O0I. a year, 
was thus conveyed to Father Mathew by Lord John Bussell, who 
had afted towards him in a kindly and generous manner on former 



Chesbam Place : June 23, 1847. 
Bevehend Sin,— It is with much pleasure I inform yeu that the Queen has 
been pleased to direct me tliat an annual pension of SOOJ. should be settled 
upon yoa out of Her Majesty's Civil List, ss a mark of her approbatioD of 
your meritorious eiertioDS in combating the intemperance which in so many 
InstanceB obscured and rendered fruitless the virtues of your countrymen. 

It gives me great satisfaction (o be charged with the duty of making this 
announcement. 

I am, Reverend 9ir, your obedient servant, 

J. RUS!1ELL. 

Bev. Theobald Mathew, 

The bestowal of tliis pension was creditable to Ihe Government on 
tfliase re^>iaim\A\\Xj it was propotied to Her Majesty, and met with die 



To hie friend. Miss Jennings, of Oork, be n 
the same subject. He says : — 

I Allow me a^n to address you on the subject of my reply to the Temperanca 
Society in Haw Yoit I find that it hM been the subject of remarks fann 
soma of the newspapers in England and Ireland. 

Not baring time to give written ansaere to addresses, I content myself with 
verbal ones ; and the individusl who, on behalf of the Society, took on himself 

, to publish bath, made me use expressions which I did not utter. 

After the publication of the reply, I waa unwilling to correct it, for varioiij 

:_.. party feeling runs hia*- ■ ■<-■-■■■ ■ 

^ _ire to serve me. of nl 

leave it to your ptudi 

Father Mathew, as he says, had ' various reaitons' for not publicly 
repudiating tlie words attributed to him ; but the principal t«ason was, 
that the person who so compromised him was one whom he had known 
in Ireland, and for whom he entertained a personal friendship. He 
likewise made allowance for the strong anti-Guglisb feelings under 
which his young friend wrote the reply, in which the writer's;own pre- 
possessions against England were attributed, perhaps nnconscionaly, Xa 
one who entertained quite different feelincs with respect both to Uiat 
country and its Government. This is the explanation of a matter 
which caused considerable discussion at the tuna and which, with 
many, was the occasion of a prejudice against leather Mathew, whom 
tbey accused— we now see how unjustly— of ingratitude, a vice odions 
in any one, but one moat opposed to the chnracter and disn(»iti'>n of 
Theobald Mathew. 

Of the pension it is only necessary to say that it was appn^ated to 
the payment of the interest of the insurance on his Ufe, by which he 
jnioranteed his creditors against loss, and secured them the amoont of 
their debts. 

For a few doys in the summer, he paid bis accustomed visit to the 
old house at Rathcloheen : but the great table was not now so fall as 
in other days, for death had cut down the stoutest members of the 
family. Tom Mathew had followed Frank Mathew to the grave ; and 
it was by the widowed mothers of their orphan children that the 
' Reverend Uuole,' as he was styled, was now welcomed to his beloved 
Tipperary. He soon surrounded himself with the poor of the neigh- 
bourhood, to whom he distributed food with profuse liberality ; and 
he took special pains to associate the young people with himself in 
the good work, m which he taught them to feel an interest and ■ 
pleasure. Here he adopted an ingenious mode of assisting the cotton 
and small farmers, without at the same time hnrting their pride or 
lowering their self-respect. He had it circuloted abroad that he was 
in want of all kinds of poultry, which would be very useful at the 
house. The poor people, who would have made any sacrifice in older 
to afford them pleasure, or to pay him a compliment, bronght to Rath- 
cloheen chickens, ducks, geese, turkeys, and egps, which they fieelj 
offered as presents, but which he insisted on pnrehasing at his own 
price, and on his own terms, and much to their advantage. 

The reverence of the children for their uncle was proof against the 
familiarity which he encouraged, the innocent games which he pro- 
moted, and the romps in which he did not hesitate to take part, 
Butler's 'Lives of the Saints' is a stondord book in the libraris 
of Catholic families; and when, o few yeats before the time nowr«fen«d 
to, chapters were read for the young people, in which the life of some 
illustrious servant of God was depicted, it was a common remark for the 
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chil4rtn to make—' Oh, how like our reverend uncle ! ' The criticism 
wiujuat and discriminating. 

Snort was the rest which Father Mathew allowed himself, and brief 
was his aoionm at Rathcloheen. In a few days after his arriyal in 
Tijyperary, ne was addressing a temperance meeting in Dublin ; after 
which he returned to Cork, to supenntend the distribution of bread to 
the poor. 

His man John felt personally wronged bj the famine, which drove 
so many people to the house in Cove Street The ]90or were at all 
times oDnoxious to John ; and when they came, in their rags and tlieir 
miseiy, pestering and importuning that aristocratic worthy, whose 
temper and humanity were about equal, he positively detested thenL 
It was a pleasant sight to see Father Mathew invading John's pantry, 
and mmmaging in his hiding-places, in search of a piece of cold oecf or 
mutton, or a b( ne of ham, wiUi which to thicken and flavour the soup 
that simmered on the range — which soup was one of John's special 
aversions. There was Fatner Mathew eager in his search after j ohn's 
conceded treasures, and John following nim, in despair, but at a re- 
spectable distance ; and as his master made a grand discovery — perhaps 
cu a leg of mutton, of which but a single cut had been taken — and with 
his own hands popped his prize into the huge ciiuldron, Jolm wnul<l 
croan as if he were the victim of some atrocious burglar, who hud 
broken into the house, and robl)ed the larder before his eyes. 
Occasionally, John wouhl stretch forth his hands, to save the morrow's 
dinner from confiscation ; but the priest would turn on him and crush 
hiu with the tremendous threat, before which he ever recoiled in mortal 
terror — ' John I if you go on in this way, I must certainly leave the 
bouse '. John would thereupon aliandon tlie morrow's dinner to its fate, 
and either conceal liimself in his pantry, or seek refuge in bed. 

It was no uncommon thing for John to betake himself to hw couch 
at nnnatural hours, and even at times when his presence in any other 
part of tlie house save his sleeping apartment was much require<l. 
John generally contriveil to keep a little whisky in the house — for thi* 
'tins' stood frequently in want of brightening, and he hod always 
fonnd that whisky was a grand specific for producing a lustre that made 
those useful articles shine like silver. It aid happen, in some moment 
of abeteaction, diat John mistook the right application of the polishing 
fluid, and used a little of it internally, and that his l)ed became the 
most convenient, and indeed necessary asylum after such unconscious 
mirtakes. Over John's weakness the Apostle of Temperance flung his 
large cloak of charity and affection. ' Poor John is not well to-day, 
my dear/ would Father Mathew say to his nephew, after a visit to John's 
attic ; bnt although not a word ever dropped from the master wliieli 
could indicate the failing of the servant, the shanp eyes and keen ob- 
servation of inquisitive youth were not to be Itaffleu— and John, on his 
reappearance in public, sourer and more morctse than ever, would huvt* 
to endure sly hints at the real cause of his retirement. John w<mld al^ 
occasionally rebel against an order to prepare dinner for a comi^aiiy 
more than usually numerous, and, rushing to his nttic, would plunge 
into his bed, and there entrench himself. Many a pilgrimage to that 
attic would the master make, in the hope of softening the oblumcy of 
his domestic tyrant, and bringing him to terms. Even when flefeated 
and driven back by the inexorable despot of the pantry, the priest 
would still say — ' Poor John ! really he is not at all well '. He loved 
the little cross-grained fellow, and jietted and spoiloil him, and would 
not hear a word said to his disparagement ; and so the little imp ]»layed 
npon his master's affection for his worthless self, and bullie<l and 
woiTied him to his heart's content 

The priest had his pets as well as his torment ; and in the caresses 
of his dog Sober, or tne milder demonstrations of Madam Pinky, his 
QMtf he sought consolation when John was unusually obdurate. He 
woiild often tell of the untimely fate of a dearly cherished pet, a spar- 
row, thai answered to the name of Peter, llie s|)arrow, generally an 
eariy bird, was caught napping on one fatal occatiion : for, while in 




■fker the lapse of more than twenty years, remembered with regret the 
sad story of nis pet sparrow. Sober's uite was more ignominious. Sober, 
thoi)^ a model teetotaller, was a dog of morose disposition, and ap- 
peared to take a fiendish pleasure in grabbing unwary sinners by the 
let^B. Father Mathew made ineffectual attempts to represent Sober as 
an animal of a naturally amiable character, whose occasional miscon- 
duct arose from an innate playfulness of disposition and exhilaration of 
spirits. But this ezplananon not having pro^-ed satis£act4:>r>' to a poor 
woman, in the calf of whose leg Sober lum mode a severe incision, that 
much misunderstood animal was consigned to a premature death. 
Father Mathew did all he could to save the brute ; but the injured 
woman was not to be appeased, and justice was done on Sober, to the 
soRow dT his dBicted master and the fierce indignation of his friend 
■nd patnm John, to whom the lamented Sober bore a decided rcseni- 
bkacfl in more than one respect — not, however, in a mutual devotii»n to 
tkepore elsment 

Tm Mlawio^ letters to Mn. Bathbone exhibit his ceaseless exertions 
in bahiilf of has dients, the destitute. Tliey also depict the terrible 



condition to which the unhaiipy beings that lltickeil in fn»m thu country 
were reduced. The utmost alarm wuh felt by the hard-pressed citi»>iiM 
at the daily increasing influx of country paupen, who not only inter- 
fered with the stronger claims of their oii^-n poor, and drained the 
resources of the local coninmnity, but brought infection and death to 
many a home. This explanation is necessary to qualify the statement 
in this letter of the 23nl of July :— 

Cork : July 23, 1847. 

My Dear Mrs. Kathdonr, — Your esteemed letter retched me this morning, 
and it ia now late in the evening, and I have not yet recovered from the 
agitation of mind caused by Mr. Kathbone's letter. The Qovemment Relief 
C'ominittoes, at best, are giving only partial relief, and many of them have net 
yet oomnicnced, though the period for their operations will expire the 15th of 
next month. Thousamb and thousands would have perished, were it not for 
the supply of food furnished by the various benevolent associations. Should 
the charity of our great benefactors in the United States fail, it is horrible to 
anticipate the consetjuences of the stoppage of Goveromont relief. The 
remonHtrances of the Board of Health nave had no effect on the Relief 
Commissioners. Even milk, though to be had in abundance at less than one 
penny per quart, is confli<lered too -expenaive a luxury for the destitute on the 
n'lief lists, and in the Union WorkhouAesi We are still in fear and trembling 
for the harvt'st ; but let it bo most prosperous, money caimot bo procured by 
the poor to purthatto the necessaries of life, xmless remunerative employmout 
can be given by the landed proprietors. The New Poor I^w Bill, with the 
co-operation of the j>arty I have named, will effect much good. Self-interest 
has a ]x>werful influence on the human heart, and, blindi'Uby it, too many of 
the wealthy allow their wretched dependants to starve, lest the rates shouhl 
liecoine too heavy* If there was a fund to defray the expense of sending 
destitute strangers from Cork to their native parishes, it would prevent 
unutterable calamities. Many hundreds of these wretched creatures are to be 
seen in the dismal lanes and poor suburbs of our citv, craving a morsel of food 
from beings almobt as misend>lo as they are ; and during the night, they lay 
themselves down to sleep upon the earth, exposed to wet and cold. Those 
doomed beings are called vagrants, and sturdy beggars, and under that 
aiq)ollation are seized upon, should they appear in the public streets, confined 
like malefactora, vrithout food, until next morning, and then plai^d in carts, 
and, with two penny^vorth of bread each, are driven four or five mil«*» from the 
city, and left there to perish. Many of them die in the fields, and many find 
their way back again to Cork. No compassion, no helping hand for thi'se 
miscalloci vagrants— every heart steeled against them. The Relief Coni- 
missionen are too ready to listen to reports of fronds ui»on the committeeH ; 
but they have no ears for the complainto of Uie jioor against their cruel 
oppressors. 

Cork : July 30, 1847. 

My dear Alio*. Kathdone, — I regret having caused yon and Mr. Kathbone 
so much pain and trouble. If the * Macedonian' had put into any other 




Mayo, Sligo, Clare, and Dunogal, a.s 1 do for the porishing iK>or of Curk. it 
w.iM the ex^K'ctations raiscil, and about to be blighted, that maae mc so unhappy. 

Cork : Angiuit 26, 1847. 

My dkak Mks. RATiinoNK, — Ten thoiisantl thanks for your welcome 
intelligence, and tlie charitable interference by which you accomplished so 
drairable an object To Mr. Kathbonif I am also deeply gratefiil. 

The 300 liarrcls I shall carefully husband, disiK'Using their valuable contents 
like a prmiuus treasure. The lamented death oif tlic Iv iiuvoleut Mr. Bcale has 
pievcnted mc from applying for the flour. I cannot exprcKs the delight I felt 
at meeting my dear friend Samuel at Buucraua. It was so unexiiectcd, and 
\-i-t so timely, to sec him amidst the wilds of Innishowcu. I am aljout to 
st:n t for Diitiliii. and have only time to asKure you and Mr. Rathbone of my 
enduring gratitude. 

On iiuTtiiig a friend in the street about this time, Father Mathew. 
with whom the removal or expulsion of the country paupen. referrea 
to in his letter to Mrs. Rathbone, was uppermost in his mind, at ouce 
eu(|uircd if his friend had anything to do with those proceedings. 
*lsOf indeed. Father Muthew, I have not ; I don*t approve of them.' 
* 1 am delightetl, my dear t^ir, to hear that you have not joined iu such 
a muvcment. You know, as a Christian nmn, you are Ixmud to relieve, 
;is fur as your means will admit, the dintrcKs of every human creature, 
no matter if he came froiu the centre of Africa.' 

He did go<Hl hiniscdf, and cncouragwl others to do good. A voimg 
gentleman of the city, over wh(N<e youth he had watched like a father, 
came to him one day during the vei^ heij'ht of the famine, to ask his 
advice as to what he was to do with a miserable half-starved female infant 
that he had discovered, while pnjssing through a field, lying asleep in the 
arms of its dead mother. ' I came to you, sir, to know what I am to do 
with the child.' ' God sent you that child, my dear ; you can't do l>ctter 
than rear it,' was Father Mathew's rejdy. No pmpoKal conld hnve Wn 
more startling to the voung man, M'ho ^lis not yet of age ; but the in- 
fluence of Father Matbew was so great over his friends, that the ail vice 
— embarrassing as it must have Ui'n- Wiis adopted, and tlio poor child 
of the famine was carefully ivare<] by her young prcser^'er. 

The ranks of the cleivy were decimateil in many districts of the 
country, and the death of an active member of a relief committee was 
a matter of the most ordinaiy occurrence. Neither wealth nor luxury 
oould keep the Famine Fever at bay. Bora in the hoveV,^ ««vs&.^^ 
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squalor, it was carried about in rags from house to house ; and often^ 
^en tne members of a family left or returned to their home, they had 
to struggle through a clamorous group clustered round their door, and 
to pass Uirough an atmosphere heavy with evil odours. But Father 
Mathew seemed insensible to everytmng save the misery he sought to 
relieve. The famine odour was in his parlour in Cove Street, and at his 
door, and in the dwellings of the poor whom he daily visited. Nothing, 
however, could intimidate him. Neither was he disgusted by the most 
abject or even loathsome squalor. Beneath the fetid rags, and accumu- 
lated filth, and swarming vermin, he recognised his fellow-creature, made 
in the image and likeness of his Divine Master. With the courage of the 
hero, he united the spirit of the Samaritan. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

His Influence with the People of Ulster— A strange Question and laconic 
Reply— The incurable Cancer— A poor Breakfast— The disgusted Devotee 
—Christmas-boxes — ^The Oreat Duke. 

So long as there was a necessity for his presence, Father Mathew re- 
mained in Cork, whose people had, as he thought, the first claim upon 
his exertions ; but the moment he could safely quit his post, without 
desertion of duty, he was again off to some distant part of the country, 
on his temperance mission. 

In the month of August, 1847, he was entertained at a soiree in Lon- 
donderry, in which city he was hailed vdth enthusiasm by men who 
hated his Church, and not occasionally misrepresented its principles and 
its teadiing ; and in the following October we find him in Coleraine, in 
which thoroughlv Ulster town uie priest from Munster was received 
witii a respect wnich was as sincere as it was. in manv instances, in- 
voluntMy. * Why did you kneel to him 1 * asked one of the * True Blues * 
to another. The answer was a testimony to the extraordinary influence 

of the man : * Who the d 1 could resist him ? who could help iti — 

no one could refuse him anything he asked.' Some came to their doors 
in a spirit half bitter, half jeering ; but strong Protestaiits and Pres- 
byterians as they were, they yielded to an unaccountable impulse, and, 
falling on their knees, humbly received the blessing of a man of Qod. 

It was in Dublin, some years before, that he said rather an amusing 
thing in reply to a person to whom he was in the act of administering 
the pledge. Ue was hard at work, going rapidly through a large batch, 
making the sign of the Cross on the foreheads of his postulants, when 
the man whose brow he then touched said, ' Father Mathew, here am I, 
an Orangeman, kneeling to you, and you blessing me *. * God bless you, 
my dear ; I didn't care if you were a Lemonman,* was his reply, as he 
rapidiv passed on, amidst an audible titter from the batch. 

Father Mathew had been severely censured by the leading London 
journal for having dared to stop Her Majesty's mail in the High Street 
of AUiy. On that occasion there were some thousands of solid reasons 
against the possibility of stirring the coach, in the shape and substance 
01 a dense crowd of people eager to take the pledge. On another oc- 
casion, however, Father Mathew was the involuntary cause of the mail 
being arrested, though for a short time, and from a different motive. 
The guard had given the signal, the coachman had flourished his whip, 
and the horses were in motion, when a cry was raised of ' Stop the coach ! ' 
A respectable-looking lady, well known as a leading Methodist, was seen 
running after the vehicle, her bonnet held on only by its strings, and 
her hair streaming wildly about her face. At so strange a spectacle the 
guard was much surprised, and ordered the coachman to pull up. * I 
have special business with Father Mathew,' said the lady, as soon as she 
had sufficiently recovered her breath to make herself intelligible. Father 
Mathew put Ms head out at the window, and enquired what the special 
business was. 'Father Mathew,' said the excellent woman, *I pray 
daily that the Lord may preserve you in humility ; has He done so 1 ' 
' Yes, ma'am,' was Father Mathew's laconic reply, as the coachman, who 
had overheard the brief dialogue, laid his whip rather smartly on his 
impatient team. 

In the months of November and December, 1847, he was as active and 
energetic as at any previous period of his career. 

There was one visit he never failed to pay every day during which he 
remained in Cork : it was also the last wnich he made ere he set out on 
his ioumevs, and it was the first which he made on his return. It was 
to tne bedside of a once beautiful girl, who was slowly dyin^ of an in- 
curable cancer. Some years before, she had been confided to nis care by 
her friends in a neighbouring county. When she arrived first in Cork, 
and gave herself up to his spiritual charge, she was joyous and light- 
hearted, and her artless gaiety of character lent an additional charm to 
her uncommon beauty. She was placed in a respectable establishment 
as an assistant, and was happy and contented with her situation. One 
day — a sad day for her — a fellow-assistant, who happened to be near her. 
was tearing a piece of some strons material which a customer haa 
purchased, and m the efforts to tear this article, he struck the poor girl 
violently in the bosom. It was a fatal but an innocent blow. Soon 
cancer began to spread its deadly fibres through her system, and then 
commenced the long martyrdom which prepared her for the crown that 
«^a^ lo Inward her sufferings and her fortitude. Father Mathew, who 



had watehed over her with a father's solicitude, at ouce came to her 
assistance, and saved her from the hosnital or the workhouse. He 
supplied her with every necessary, ana surrounded her with such 
comforts as her miseralue case was susceptible of ; but the sweetest 
consolation which he afforded her, was when he sat by her bed of pain, 
and read for her, and prayed for her, and wiped away the drops of agony 
that stood upon her transparent brow. Sickness imparted an ethereal 
character to her beauty ; and the sweet smile of patience that triumphed 
over the weakness of poor human nature had in it something wondrously 
touching. The light of heaven seemed to chase away the shadow of the 
grave from that gentle face, whose look of resignation haunted her fidth- 
ml friend in his journeys, and inspired him with fortitude to bear up 
against many a trial and many a care. How earnestly she longed for 
his return ! how her large eyes brightened, and her wasted features 
flushed, as she caught the first sound of his eager stop upon the stairs ! — 
for, no matter what the distance he had come, or the toil he had under- 
gone, he neither changed his dress, nor allowed himself a moment's rest, 
until he had seen ' his poor Helen '. The end that was inevitable came 
at last, and he had the consolation of closing those loving eyes in the 
holy rest of a happy death, and of laying her in a grave shadowed and 
perfumed by fragrant shrubs. 

A little incident, which occurred in one of his journeys after the fury 
of the famine had passed, touched him greatly, insomuch as it evinced 
the poverty and privation stiU endured by the working classes. While 
proceeding on his way, he observed a pretty little girl, not more than 
ten years of age, trotting lightly along the road, carrying on her arm a 
small basket carefully covered up. With her light ^uick trot she was 
keeping pace for some time with the horses. His attention being 
attracted to the child, he ordered the driver to ston, and call her towards 
him. ' Where are you going, my dear, in sucn a hurry ? ' enouired 
Father Mathew. Dropping a courtesy, the little drl said, 'Down 
beyant, sir, with my father's breakfast' 'And what have you got for 
your ikthei^s break&st, my dear ? ' ' Pittatiee, sir.' ' Have you nothing 
with t^e potatoes — not a drop of milk ? ' ' No, 'ndeed, sir, an' he's glad 
to set that same,' replied the child. ' Have you not even a pinch of salt 
wiUi them, my dear ? ' said Father Mathew. ' Salt, sir ! ' exclaimed the 
little girl, opening wide a great pair of hazel eyes, in amazement at the 
su^estion of such a luxury — 'why then cock him up with salt ! ' 
' Then, my dear, here is something to buy salt with, and here is some- 
thing for yourself, too,' said Father Mathew, who left the child radiant 
with delight at her good fortune in meeting so liberal a benefactor. 

Christmas-boxes were in Father Mathew's esteem a time-honoured 
institution, as cdl his young relatives and many of his young friends 
coidd testify. It, however, occasionally happened that some pressing 
claim of poverty, some more than usually pathetic tale of widow or of 
orphan, even of repentent profligate, either altogether blighted the full- 
blown hopes of his nephews and nieces, or reduced the expected pieeent, 
from being something highly acceptable, to being something, in their 
eyes at least, very contemptible. Thus, on one occasion, the promised 
pony was represented by a book ; for the money intended for the 
purchase of the pony had gone to release from the army the only son of 
a miserable widow, who had been forsaken by her boy for dieams of 
glory, and visions of fame and fortune, to be realised at the bayonet's 
point The nephews were indignant with the widow for having a son 
who could think of ' 'listing,' or who, having embraced the profeasion of 
a soldier, could sneakingly permit himself to be ignominiously bought 
out 

Now, though many a recruit ' took the shilling ' under the influence 
of drink, it was to the Apostle of Temperance the disconsolate parent of 
the would-be hero appealed in her distress. On one of these occasions, 
the recruit was tkt only support of an aged mother and the father of six 
helpless children. Fatner Mathew's exchequer was at its lowest ebb at 
this time— it was in 1847 ; so that between the mother's lamentations 
for ' her darlin' boy, who was the comfort of her ould heart, and the 
light of her two eyes,' and his own empty pocket, the priest knew not 
^^t to do. At last the idea of appealmg to the ' Great Duke ' flashed 
on Ids bewildered mind. He did so on the impulse of the moment, and 
met with a prompt result ; for the noble Duke thus replied by return of 
post: — 

Field Marshal the Duke of Wellington presents his compliments to the 
Very Bev. Mr. Mathew ; he could not refuse nis application, and has directed 
the discharge of the soldier he desired. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

He is attacked with Paralysis — His Fortitude and Resignation— His Recovery 

hailed with Enthusiasm. 

In the year 1848, which, as we have seen by the paragraphs recently 
quoted, he began so auspiciously, he sufiered the heavy penalty of his 
ten years of unparalleled exertions. His rigorous fasting had also much 
to do with the catastrophe which occurreoL When remonstrated with 
respecting this severity of life, and implored to relax his austerity in 
some degree, his answer was — ' I am the strongest man in IrelaQd.' 
The time was now at hand when that boast could never be repeated. 
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Doring the Lent of 1848, which he oheerved with his customary 
strictness, and during which he devoted himself with eren more than 
usual fervour to the various duties of the ministry, he was suddenly 
struck with paralysis. This was the coniinencemeut of a sad tribular 
tiott, that lasted, with more or less intemussion, to the hour of his 
death, which took place eight years after. When about rising, as 
was his invariable rule, at an early hour in the morning, he fell on the 
ground at his bedside. The noise of his fall at once rou^ his secretary, 
who rushed to the room, and found him Htretched on the lioor. He was 
awiisted back into bed, and Dr. O'Connor — who, besides being his phy- 
sician, was also his attached personal friend — was at once sent for. 
ALmned at the intelligence, the doctor hastened to attend him. * I was 
Sony, sir, to have heaid that you were ill — what has happened ? * said 




stand this morning, I fell on the floor.' The doctor hud never met with 
such a patient ; for here was a man who spoke of a crave calamity as if 
it were a matter of the verv smallest importance. Tne calmness, which 
was genuine, was the result of high moral courage and Cliristiiin resig- 
nation. The hlow was great, but the fortitude wan still greater. 

Dr. O'Connor's description of that mornings professional visit is in- 
teresting : — 

On further enquiry (8a}'s the Doctor), I found that the leg and ann of one 
side were paralysed, but not entirely iraworless, and that he also had sutfereil | 
Dain in the head for some days previously. I remained with him while 
leeches were being applied to his tcmploii bynis friend aud faithful disciple, 
A. F. Boche. He entertained us during the time with anecdotes of his toui- 
peranoe travels, aud never appeared more cheerful, though conscious that hu 
was labouring under a visitation which more than any other brinffs terror to 
the mind of a iMitieut. He reinavked * it was not much matter to him how it 
terminated, if a priest had done his duty, and was prciNired, the time of his 
death was of little consequuuce.' Of all the community, among whom the 
ntwn of his illness soon spread, he was the only one that np{N>ar(Ml nncon- 
cemed. 

With consternation was the sad intelligence received by the load 
oonunnnitv ; and wherever it was heard, it evoked the deepest feeling 
of sympatny and regret Crowds surrounded his door, ana exhibited, 
by their awe-struck and mournful aspect, the dismay and sorrow which 
pervaded every breast. In a few uuva, however, the anxiety of the 
public mind was relieved bv the glad tidings of his gradual recovery. 
Day by day he mended, and about the second week in May he seenuMl 
to nave ^ot over the effects of this his firnt attack. His recovery was 
hailed with universal delight, and numerous addresses of congmtuhitiun 
proved to him how strong was the hold which lie had upon the affections 
of his oountrymen. 

* Hia mind,' says Dr. O'Connor, ' was not apparently ntfected by this 
attack, and the weakness in the limbs soon diiuini-shed so much that the 
entreatiea of friends or physicians could no lunger prevent him from 
resuming hia labours in the temperance cause.' 

On the 19th of July he left Cork lor Dublin, and did not return until 
tha lat of August And during the perioil which intervened between 
that date and the time of his leaving Ireland for America, he divided 
hia time between his temperance mission, his priestly duties, and his 
effoita to relieve distress, promote industry, and assist every good work. 

PXevioua to his attack, he had visited the Irish metropolis for the 
po fpoae of giving hiB testimony in favour of Charles Qavan Duffy, who 
waa then ahout to be placed on his third trial for alleged political 
offenceiL Father Mathew entertained a sincere respect for the truth 
and eameatness of the Youn^ Ireland party, and he much admired the 
ability and elociuence of their writings and siieeches. Besides, he was 
grateful to Mr. Duffy, who hail afforded valuable aid to the teni{)emnce | 
cause, and had written and spoken of the Apostle of Temperance in the 
moat enthusiastic terms of prraise. ' I consider Mr. Duffy a man of tlie 
hi^est integrity and principle. I would not think him a man likely 
by any means to entertain or itivour any project of anarchy or spolia- 
tion of property,' said Father Mathew, when giving evidence for his 
friend. Had he lived to witness the honourable and distinguished 
positiafn taken by Mr. Duffy, as one of the ablest and most influential 
public men and ministers in the colony of Victoria, Father Matliew 
would have greatlv rejoiced. 

Aa will be seen bv his letter to Judge Lumpkin, he was not insensible 
to the anfferings of nis country ; but though lie ardently longed for her i 
happineaa and prosperity, he sedulously abstained Iroiu taking any part > 
whatever in politics. In his earlier life, when questions affecting the 
liberty of his Church were at stake, he syniiKithisetl with the efl'orts by 
which Gatholic emancipation Wiis eventually won, aud did not fail to ■ 
exercise hia undoubted right as an elector to secuiv the return of a can- 
didate favourable to a liberal policy; but having on one occasion 
induced a number of poor vote^^| to risk the conse<[ucnces of hupportin^ 
the popular candidate, and having been disapjxunted in ]tiiiniisvH niade 
to him in their behalf, he aWtaineil from that hour from tiking any 
part in elections^ or mixing himself up iu any way witli politics or with 
uirty. This was a fortunate circumstance, iu» it removed one i'ornii<la1tle 
ijamar to the success of his temperance missiom 



It would be a dreaiy task to follow him through the misery which 
met him at eveiy step, and surrounded him on every side, during the 
period that preceded his departure. This misery depressed his spirit, 
and sickeneu his very soul, though he courageously Tought against its 
influence, and spared no effort to relieve it. A\*hat man comd do, he 
did — more, indeed, than any ten other men could have done ; but his 
heart died within him as he found how little was the result of all his 
zeal, his eneigy, and his self sacrifice. The movement, too, had lost its 
former spirit. Many of the rooms had been dosed in the terrible 
famine year ; and the bands had, in several instances, been broken up, 
in consequence of the death, the poverty, or the emigration of their 
principal members. The pletlge was, on the whole, fairly kept ; but 
not a few had yielded to the deplorable influence of evil times, &d had 
sought in the nuiddening draught temporary oblivion of their sorrows. 
The banner which once proudly floated in the air, now drooped on its 
stafl*. The famine had struck uie cause as well as decimated the ninka 
of its followers. 

The following letters, addressed to his devoted friends, the Bathbonee, 
afford a last glimpse of the state of the country in 1848, and the pro- 
fomid interest which he felt in the hopes and disappointments of its 
unhappy people : — 

Cork : Februar}' 7, 1848. 

. • • The progress of improvement is slow, and much uiisery must be 
endured. But we are, I iH)uriuently ))elicve, in a transition to a better social 
condition. We will soon see a new'irvland. 

The recent siMcial commission in Limerick, Clare, and Tip|»erary, bloody as 
the issue hss been, has proved that, guilty as our wretched {leople have bceu, 
they were not as desiterately wicked as Represented. That there was not a 
couspiracy amongst tht'm to murder the lauded giMitry. Tluit their owu clasH 
were generally the vii'tiins, aud tliat the struggle fur the possession of laud 
was the dire cause of the shedding of human blood. The commission has also 
shed additional lustre on the great temperance inovemcut Not a siiuf/e 
tcrtotallcTf out of Ute mill ion ^ inoj tjnplicaUd in the guiU of hlood sKtddina, 
The convicts were all whisky drinkers. It is to he believed that Ireland wouhl 
Im> the most moral country on the face of the earth, if all its inhabitants were 
total abstainers. 

Cork : July 21, 1848. 

My dkau Mil Ratiiboxe, — . . . You will leani with much gratification, 
that I have been enabled by your last remittuuce from the funds of the good 
]ieople of Boston to wind up in a satisfactory way the affairs of the dilfei-eiit 
charities with which I was connected. They aru now able to support tiieni- 
Hvlvn by the fruits of their industry. 

1 saw last wovkj as I }iassetl through the country, many luxuriant fields of 
[Kjtatoes aud tuniiiM, from seed I was enableil to diiltnbute. But, what 1 deeiit 
of more iiujMjrtaiice, I have witniessed habits of cleanliness, economy, and 
iudustry, which promise to be iiermanent, and to diffuse thonisf'lvcs gradually 
through the most neglected and the rutlest jMirtions of the ]M>aJiantr}'. WV 
are, I trust, on the eve of better times for {KXir IrelaiuL May ijivl ri.Mpute all 
who have contributed to do her good ! 

Cork : August 13, 1848. 

My dkau Mb. Rathbone, — I regret that the melancholy task of announcing 
the tutal destruction of the |X)tato crop has devolved uijon me. The blight 
ap^ieared three weeks back ; but it sceiiieil confined to (larticular plai-es, and 
affected only the stalks ; since then wet weather has lieeii so constant, thu 
blight has become general, and the tubers are rotting with frightful raiadity. 

The labouring poor, thank God, are not involve<l in this calamity, for they 
have abandoned the eon'Oere system, aud de])end u|N>n money wages or the 

5K>or-law ; but the small farmers made a last effort to retrieve their almost 
li>si>erate affairs, an«l risked their all upon this se^isou's jiotato croii. Thou* 
sauds, who have endured every privation rather than surivnder taeir little 
farms, and consign their wives and children to the ho^H'less sup[K>rt of a 
workhouse, are now in despair. 1 am grievously disapiMiintiMl myself. In 
every way I encouraged the pro^iagation of iN^tatoes. The lurge sum I rcceivnl 
from you, and all that 1 could beg or borrow niyst'lf, I ex^Nfiided in tlie pureliase 
of the, I now lielieve, doomed jtotato. In travelling through the irountr}', that 
but a few days ago bloomed with a luxuriant harvest, I found the atuioM|there 
everywhere tainted with noxious vajiours from the putR*fying vegetable, and 
the uTetched [leople bathed in tears. I could ouly mingle my t^'ars with theirs. 
May the God of all consolation console them iu this their great tribulation 1 
Well may they exclaim with the Prophet Jeremiah 'AH you tliat iiass liy this 
way, attend and see if there be any sorrow like my sorrow '. 

with regard to myself, I have only to say, that my health is improving, 
and if I were free, I would gladly abandon this land of^ horrors and uiisery. 

Tlie consequences of the famine are matters of hisUtry, and are to 1)e 
found principally in the sale and transfer of a vast amount of property, 
and that wondn)us emigration which has flowed from the shores uf Iit;- 
land in a continueil stream to this hour, though with mon: or less di- 
niinishetl volume. 

From October, 1849, to August, 1859, the gross amount realised by 
the property sold in the Court of £ncuml>en*d Estates reached to the 
pnMligious sum «»f 25,190,b39/. The sacrifice of property during the 
first years of the operation of this Court was siul to con t'eiii plate. It 
ruined many and enriched others. It annihilateil the owner, nddied 
the later encumbrancers, ami conferred estates for half their real value 
on purchiisers lucky or <larjng enough to ipecuhitt^ in land at i^ucli a 
|)eri(Hl of general depressiuu and iilann. 

The famine iniunted an ex tRmn Unary iinpnW to Irish ini^rati'>n 
and emigratiun. It is asccitaine<l that for tlic ton vva». xx^e^NNNV^-^ vx^ 
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1841, about 690,000 penonB had left Ireland permanently, either to go 
abroad, or to settle m some other portion of the United Kingdom. 
From 1841 to 1861, indnding the fWine years so called, the number 
of persons leaving permanently was 1,640,000. From 1851 to 1861, the 
number was 1,250,000. And if we add 200,000 between 1861 and 1863, 
who quitted their country ostensibly for ever, we shall have a total of 
;^720,000. The great bulk of this enormous subtraction from the 
population of a single country emigrated to the United States, Canada, 
and Australia. A considerable number established themselves in the 
manufacturing districts and great towns of England and Scotland. It 
is now computed that the contributio;^ of population from Ireland to 
the Umted States has given to that vast continent the largest portion 
of its pment inhabitants — ^that is, that the Irish, and the aescendants 
of the Irish, constitute, if it may be so expressed, the larpst of the 
various nationalities which go to make up the whole of its existing 
population. In England and Scotland, according to the Census Com- 
missioners, there were, in 1861, no less than 805,703 of Irish, bom dn 
Ireland — ^to say nothing of their children who were bom in those 
countries. 

The rush from Ireland to England during the year 1847 assumed the 
character of a panic — ^an unarmed people flying before the face of a pur- 
suing enemy. From the 1st of January to the 1st of November of that 
year, 278,000 persons landed on the ouays of Liverpool ; and of these, 
123,000 sailed from that port for foreign countries — ^the remainder 
scattering themselves over various parts of England. The total emi- 
gration abroad for that year was 215,444. It increased to 249,721 in 
1851. 

To two very opposite influences was principally owing this extraordi- 
nary exodus — namely, compulsion ana persuasion. Hunger and evic- 
tions on the one hand — inducement and assistance on the other. 

From 1846 to 1848, both years included, the number of ejectments 
brought in the various courts waai 32,193, and the number of persons 
evicted was 140,8.*i5. From 1849 to 1853, both years included, the 
number of evictions was 47,115, and the number of persons evicted was 
239,000, which would give a total of evictions, auring the periods 
specified, of 79,308, and of persons evicted, 379,845. In 1850, the 
number of persons evicted was 74,000. 

Among tne inducements to emigrate, including labour and employ- 
ment of different kinds, were the invitations from relative to relative — 
from the son or daughter to the father and mother, or to the brothers 
and sisters ; and these invitations were accompanied by lar^e remit- 
tances, money saved froi]^ hard honest toil in a strange country. In 
1847, these remittances amounted to 200,0002. In 1848 thuy rose to 
460,0002. ; in 1850 and 1851, they were about 1,000,0002. each of those 
years ; and in 1853, they amounted to the enormous sum of 1,490,0002. ! 
It is officially ascertained that the total remittances from the Irish emi- 
grants to the States, to Canada, and to Australia, to their relatives in 
Ireland, amounted up to 1863 to 12,642,0002. But this does not repre- 
sent the entire. The Emigration Commissioners, in their report for 
1863, thus refer to these remittances : — 

It is necessary to repeat that these returns are very imperfect, as they con- 
tain none of the remittances through the post or through private hands, or 
through any of the banks or mercantile houses, which decline to furnish us 
\^ith information. It would scarcely be unreasonable to estimate the amount 
of tohieh there are no returns at half as much again as that of which there are 
returns. 

According to this statement, the gross amount of money received by 
the Irish at home from their kindr^ abroad, cannot have been, up to 
the present time, less than 20,000,0002. — a sum almost fabulous in its 
magnitude. In the history of the world there is nothing to surpass this 
for generosity, self sacrifice, and attachment to family and race. If the 
Irish have their faults — as what people have not ?— they nobly atone 
for them by the most exalted virtues. 

Among the results brought about by the great national calamity, was 
the creation of a better feeling between persons of different reUgious 
belief, who became oblivious of doctrinal distinctions in a moment of 
common peril, and who caught from the very nature of their sacred 
work the sublime spirit of Christian charity. There were some miser- 
able c.i'vptions, it IB true, in which the mortal agony of the destitute 
was sought to be availed of for the obtainment of unholy triumphs over 
coiiscieuce ; but such disgraceful attempts were reprobated by every 
mnn of sense and feeling in the land, ana only assisted, by the contrast, 
to render more pure and exalted the devoted and disinterested zeal ex- 
hibited by those who ministered to their afflicted neighbours as brethren 
to brethren. Mr. Trevelyan, in the article in the * Edinburgh Review,' 
to which I have before referred, bears testimony to the harmonious co- 
<>]»eration of the clergy of different churches : — 

Those (he eays) who had never before exchanged words or looks of kindness 
n t)t to co-operate in this great work of charity, and good men recoguLsed each 
other's merit under the distinctions by which they had been previously 
separated. The Protestant and Roman Catholic Clergy vied with each other 
iu their exertions for the famishing and fcvcr-stricken people, and in numerous 
instances their lives became a sacrihce to the discharge of exhausting, hai-assing, 
^/y V ffan^rous duties. To the Priests, all were indebted for the readiness with 



which they made their influence over their flocks tubMrvieut to the cause of 
order ; and the minister of religion was frequently summoned to the aid of the 

{mblic officer, when all other means of restraining the excited multitude had 
ailed. 

Appalling as had been the suffering of the Irish people, and terrible 
as haa been the destruction of human life, that sufferino; would have 
been far more appalling, and that destruction of life would have been 
for more terrible, but tor the noble charity which had been displayed 
by the people of Qreat Britain and the people of America, France, and 
many other countries of the world. From every quarter of the globe 
contributions poured in upon afflicted Ireland ; ana had it not been for 
that generous co-operation, which linked nadon with nation in one 
common bond of fraternal sympathy, there would have been more than 
a million red graves within the circle of the Irish shores. It is difficult 
to conjecture what was the actual amount of money transmitted to Ire- 
land through various sources and channels; but independenUy of 
moneys advanced and granted by Government, or raised by taxation, 
which amounted in all to about 10,000,0002., there was considerably 
more than 2,000,0002. received and adnunistered through societies or 
individuals. Mr. Jonathan Pim, who drew up the reliable report of 
' The Transactions of the Central Relief Committee of the Society of 
Friends during the Famine in Ireland,' states that local and central 
relief associations distributed sums that could not have fallen fiar short 
of a million and a half. In these sums are not included the funds 
received and administered through individuals ; nor the money sent by 
the Irish in America, either to assist their friends at home, or to enable 
them to emigrate. The Friends had entrusted to their care money and 
breadstuSis amounting on the whole to about 200,0002. : and, to their 
honour be it said, they administered their trust wisely and welL The 
Society of Friends of England contributed over 42,0002. of that amount ; 
the rest principally consisted of contributions from America. The British 
Relief Association, established in London, sent 391,7002. to Irebmd. 
Another 100,0002. was sent from England through various religious 
hollies. These large sums are entirely independent of the vast number 
of contributions sent by persons of every class to private individuals in 
Ireland. Nor did the poor country itself display less generoeity ; for, 
notwithstanding the untold amount of private relief given— -given daily 
and hourly — of which no one but the donor and recipient was ever aware, 
the local contributions officially announced for 1846 and 1847 exceeded 
300,0002. 

The Catholic Bishops and Clergy in England and Scotland stimulated 
to the utmost the willing charity of their flocks, in aid of their suffering 
brethren in the old country ; but to no one was Ireland more indebted 
for solace and succour in ner hour of misery, than to the saintly and 
venerable Dr. Briggs, the late Catholic Bishop of Beverley, who has since 
gone to receive the reward of his long life of usefulness and virtue. 

It is only necessary to add, that the cry of an afflicted people elicited 
a response honouring to our common humanity. 

There was something still nobler than the charity of those who came 
to the relief of the starving Irish, — that was the sublime Christian resig- 
nation with which the stricken people bowed to the dispensation of 
Divine Providence. * It is the will ot the Lord,* was ever on the lips of 
the sufferers. ' They died as martyrs died, and God ^ve them a reward 
great beyond this world's conception,' was Father Mathew's frequent 
assertion, when referring to that aisastrous period. 

From an able and appreciative article on the career and services of 
Father Mathew, which appeared in the 'Dublin University ' of June, 
1849, and which derived its materials principally from a sketch from 
the pen of the late Denis Owen Madden, who had been known from hiB 
boyhood to the illustrious subject of its brief but brilliant memoir, I take 
the concluding passage. The testimony is that of a Protestant con- 
tributor to the accredited organ Oi the Protestant Church of Ireland : — 

But thongh the teetotal movement has received a heavy check by the sodal 
consequences of the famine, a vast deal of good has been effected. A popular 
opinion has been raised against drunkenness; and the fact that tens of thousands 
01 Irishmen were induced to abandon spirituous liquors, is in itself a mat 
moral fact in the history of our country. No one can despair of extraordinaiy 
moral alterations in this country who calmly reflects on the apparent hope- 
lessness, some years since, of expecting a change in tlie national love of strong 
drinks. 

We honour Father Mathew as a man who has given us good grounds for not 
despairing of the social regeneration of our people. We respect him for his 
moral elevation of character, his freedom from selfishness, and his contempt 
for all vulgar ambition. We see in him a man who has done great pubuc 
benefits to his own detriment. His private resources he cheerfully expended 
in the cause of temperance, and has eiven up his time and care to the service 
of his countrymen. Such a man, who never abused his great influence for 
political purposes, desM'ves to be honoured and rcgai'ded \rith affection as one 
of the worthies of our island. Praise he has had in abundance. Statesmen 
in both Houses of Parliament have acknowledged his public services. Journals 
of opposite parties have testified to his disinterestedness. He has won at the 
same time the respect of the rich and the affection of the poor. May his 
health be still spared by Providence to enable him to pursue his virtuouii 
career ; and when, at some distant <lay, he will be called to receive the reward 
due to those who toil in their Maker's service, may his example allure many 
to follow in the footsteps of Mathew the philanthropist ) 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
Bmc^tw to Tirit America — Leim iu the ' Aihbiirton ' — Ths Vojuaout — 

ArrivM In Ameriu— Hii rtt.'eptioii in New York— Hie Lcvjes— Th« 

Duigliten of Erin — New York hu Head-quutan. 
Thx ApocUe of Tempwance now—in 1849 — thought it tima to fulfil 
hia Iftim-rtaniliiin engagement to visit America, to which country his 
tbougfata bftd of lata been conslAotl; directed. The enterprise, so full 
of riiik to one who had been aerioiuly affected by bis stt&ck in the Lent 



Thoogli • cloud had passed o' 



r hia mind, and be n 



« udouT than at anj time previously, aa if he 
nlilia* a Ufa which be felt was now drawing to a close. He was atiriLya most 
ponctnal in obeying the iostnictions of bu phjsiciiDa, as lar as referred to 
aking nedidnea, or lubmittiDg to r^ry painful opcratiaiia, such as cupping, 
bliaten, and aetoiks, whivh he had to endure. But if the pbvuciou attviuutcd 
to control tum in the performaoue of what be t^auitidered to be the duty ul his 
lili^ he became pawerltHa. A proof of tbb was soon exhibited, when Father 
ICatbew naolred to go to America to propigate the principle of tempcraiice. 
Uia ^jneiani^ and those of his friends and relatives who were thought to have 
Boat iuduenee with him, waited ou him, and ui;ged on him the msdiiMs of 
eneotuiteting such labour in the then state of his health. But it was all in 
Tain ; ha peraerand and accomplished his object 

HaTing taken an affectionate leave of his (kiiiily and friends, whom 
he felt Im might never meet Bjmin in this life, h« U-ft fur America in 
the ionuner of 1849. After a orief stay in Liveipool, as the aneet of 
hiadevoted friends the Bathbones, be embarked in the ship, 'Ashliurtuu,' 
Moompanied by his secretaries, Mr. O'Meam and Sir. Uubony, and 
aaikd on hia meniorable voyage to the shores of the New World. 

The vowsge was long and tedious, but otherwise favourable. For the 
fint few aaya, Father olathew sulTered from that malady which is no 
nepecter of persona, and which makes victims dike of tlie occuiuiit of 
the state cabin and the ateersge. Aa soon as he tinned hia sea legs, he 
waa to be found in every port of the ship, but chiefly among the poor 
emigianta from Ireland, oi whom there were some hundreds on board. 
Then waa not one of the entire number with whom he waa not at oucc 
familiar ; for there was icarcelv a parish in Ireland with which be was 
not thoTonghly acquainted, and with reapect to which he had not aome- 
thing to aay. It was a comfort to those poor people, whom poverty 
and miaery nad driven bom their native land, to be spoken to of their 
home, from which every hour was separating them by addiUouul miles 

The fure part of the vessel waa made the Bc«ne of his iiii»iion while 
in the 'Aenburton' — bearing confcDsiona, admiuiiitering the pledge, 
lecturing and giving good advice, and occHnionally replenishing a too 
scanty pune out of nis own not over abundant excheiiuer. The mono- 
tuu^ ol a voyage witlumt any iiu-iilent, not even a tloi-m, was verj- 
trying to a man who longed for acliuu, aud who preferred bustle and 
excitement to repoae. To a fomily from Tippetury he was indebted for 
a welcome present of ' milky ' ecgs, which were most acceptable, as the 
freah proTisiuns were falling ratner short. A fo){ of three (fays' cluralion 
did not tend to render the voyage more agreeable. At Ivngih, alter a 
tripfullylhree timesBslongasisiiowniitdebya'Ctinard'orau 'Inman,' 
the ahip reached Blaten Island ; and belure Father Mathew well knew 
where lie was, be found himself HWin^iiig uvt-r the siile in u chiiir, and 
placed ill a boat belonging to Mr. }. P. Nc^'Uiith, who laid hands 
iin the Apostle of Temperance, and bore him otT to liis mansion, in 
which everything had been prejiared for the reception of the illustrious 
visitor. It was a kindly act ; for it alfordeil him an opportunity of rc- 
craiting after the fiitigues of (be voyage, and gathering a litUe strenglli 
for the labours coDsequeut upon hia public reception, which was to lake 
place the next day. 

On Mcmday, the 2ud of July, 1B49, the Qty of New York bade Father 
HUbew welcome in the name of America. The Municipal Council, 
accomptnied by deputations from varioux public bodies and aocietics, 
proceeded in tlie 'Sylph ' nteamer to Stuten Island, to conduct him to 
the Castle Oardena, where hia arrival was awaited by one of the loiveet 
aSNCmblagei ever seen in that famous city. The Bay of New York 
pTCneatea a noble picture to the eye of the attangei ; ila bright waters, 
which were stirred by a smart brceie, crowded with the ships of almost 
every nation of the world, whoee (lagt slreanied to the wind in honour of 
tbe illDstrious man who bad come to the New Wurld coverul with the 
renown which he had so well earneil in the Uld. All was bustle and 
animation, activity and life, betokening the power and pro'^^rew) of u great 
country in the ant flush of itJs youthful euerj.'y. Strains of muhic 
floated in tbe air, and cheers were heard fniin many a vessel, as the 
'8ylph' steamed on her way to Slaten Island. On oniviuK at the 
island, the municipal uulborities were introduced to Father Ifathew, 
who was thus welcomed by Aldcnnan llawea in the mime and on the 
part of the Common Council of New York : — 

BlTUina rATBU,— Aa ths chainuan of the Committee chaxKtd with tka 



arrangements for your 
you wcluoBie, and in the name of tLu Common Couniil of the city of Naw 
York, to tender to you its hospital itiea. Thou^ now for ths first time you 
tread our shoies, be bssuk-hI, sir, you an uo stranger to ua. Your well-earned 
fame — destined, we trust, to be aa enduring as tbat of the noblest and best of 
heroes and atateamco — has long since preceded you ) while your efforts for 
the amelioration of the condition of your fellow-man, and tha results which 
have hitherto crowned thou ptTorta with such signal success, claim both the 
admiration and gtatituda of our whole people. I^t only in the cottage of the 
peasant, but as well in the mansiotis of the wealthy and refined, have your 
labours aud influenza been pxirtcil, and succeesfuUj blossed ; and you now 
stand forth, modestly and unpretendingly, we know, but not the Ifsb pre- 
eminently, among the chief ol^ the public beaefaclora and Dhilanthropiita of 
tbe age. There lies before you in this, our highly broured country, a wida 
and entcodcd field of userulnos in the great cause of temperance, in which 
you have been so long diatinguiahed at home ; and while we doubt nut the 

Prayer of every sincere patriot aud Christian will invoke the btiiiainm of 
luviUeuce upon your labours — aa Americans, holding dear to ua the welfare 
and happiniiis of our fellow- couu try meu, we r^oice in the prospect that here, 
aa abruarl, your htboura may be alike t • ^ 



■umay bt 
1,'ain bid 



Congratulatiiig yuu, sir, on 
otdial, heartfelt welcome to 



your Bjifu arrival, 1 again bid you welcome — a cotdi 
Anu-riLa. 

Father Mathew replied in a subdued tone; evervthing he saw and 
heard, the joyous sights and the glad suuuda that hailed liis arrival, con- 
troi^ted so Gtnkiugly with the gluum aud miserv which ho bad left behind 
him in bia own country. The man waa not wnat he bad been three yean 
before. Just before the famine buret upon the affrighted land. Then he 
was full uf energy and hope ; now he was broken down, his heart tilled 
with Bonow sad care. There waa no time, however, ou a day like this, 
to devote to melancholy retrospect, for there was much work to be gone 
through before New York waa done that day with Father Matliew ; 
besides, a mournful countenance would have been treason to such eager 
vrelcome. There were addresses to be received and n-'pliee to be delivered 
without number; for no sooner had one body pnseutud its aibinus, 
tluin its place waa occupied by a successor, and so on till the honoured 
object of ail this enthusiasm muel have U^en bewildered in his elTorla to 
auy Bouiulliing ditfeTent in reply to each uew form of welcome. 

The ' Sylph ' steamed along the shores of the Uay, which were crowded 
with deuse mai«es of the population, nearly the whole of whom bail 
tumcti out iu holiday attire, to receive the AjHwlle of TcniperHiica 
The wild ringing cheer of the Irish uii^ht be heanl above all, aa they 
occupied every vantage ground that enabled them to catch a gliuipr*; of 
their beloved couutryniaii, from whose hands many thousands among 
them had received tbe ple<lge in tlie old country,and from whose handa 
likewise hundreds of them had received the brearl of lile in the famine 
time. 

It was considere*!, by thoae who were present when Father Malliew 
entereil llie Castle Oardena. that never, on any occasion, was the multi- 
tude of peiiple greater, or the entljusiusm more iiileiise. New York isj 
par rxcttiencf, the city of ovations ; but it sceiiied aa if it were reeolved 
to outtlo itself in honour of the moral coumicror. The formal welcome 
was offered to hiiu by bis Honour Mayor Wodbull, who iuviled bini to 
accept the hoipitalitiee of the citv. The Mayor haiipily referred to the 
special claim which Father Mathew** services to humanity gave him to 
u jiuldic reception on that historic npoL 

We shall not ask the reailer to follow Father Mathew through the 
pleasing toils of the remainder of that day, but shall leave to the im- 

X 'nation uf each to picture to the niinil the brilliancy and splendour of 
I procession which wound iln Kl'tlering way through the crowded 
thomugbtaresof New York. Uambumeapiutuienlain the Irving House 
had been ptoviileil fur the reception of the city's guest. 

At i-iuht u'cliick in the evening, the Common Council entertained 
Father Mathew at a public dinner, at which healths were drunk in 
ghLMcs of pure * Cruton '. ' There is as much sincerity,' said the temper- 
ance leader, ' in water as in wine ; and I b^ to give, in a full bumper of 
this pure liquiil, the health and proeperity of the Mayor and citizens of 
New York.' 

Gladly did the weariecl object of all this enthusiasm avail himself of 
the fmt muiiient to retim to his apartments, and seek in teat new strength 
[or the biila and labours of the morrow. 

For the next fortnight. Father Mathew held levies in the City Hall, 
which was daily thron^*ed with visitors of every cbuis aud condition, and 
reprewnting every sect and party in the States. So great was tbe 
iucuiivuiiivnce from tbe crowtriug on the lirat two days, that it became 
necewary to have one day set ii|iart for the reception of laiiiea, and the 
next for llie reception uf genllciiicii. And side bv side with the belles 
of New York, or llie ilorkiT U'autii-s of the Kuutliem SUtiv, were the 
diiiigliters of Erin, friini the liighi-«t to Ibi- biimblcst— the wives uiiil 
diiii^htt-ri ..f the .lisliiiL'ui-li<'<l ^.•l•li.T, the su.ce^vful phyHiciun, tin- 
leading lawyer, or the profperoun men-bant— or the yoUDg girta who had 
won by honwt toil the fiue cb.thea with which they iinuidly nifHed it 
amon^-st the best Father MatheW waa •leligbted and utnUMnl «ith the 
ajijiearaiice and manners of thew vi'Ulig girls. The dn'.-^i was grand in 
the extreme, the acceut, a beautiful blemling of Irish ami American, and 
tbe lougun^ replete with the aalieiit |>ecaliarities uf both countriea. 
Their greeting uf the i>riei>l of their Church, while it wu •ffactiunaiv 
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and reTerenUal, had a strong^ dash of independence in its tone ; and they 
who, in their old home, might have been bnt too humble, and even 
servile, now evinced in many ways — in woid, in air, in manner, and in 
carriage— the consciousness of being citizens of a country in which all 
stood on an equality— at least in the abstract. * From wnat part of the 
old countrv are you, my dear f ' would Father Mathew enquire, as some 
unmistakably Irish feice presented itself ; and when he was told the 
countv and the paridi whence his visitor had come, he had something 
to tell her in return, which brought the colour to her cheek, and the 
tear to her eye, and perhaps sob to ner throat What visions of bv-gone 
happiness or sorrow— alas ! generally the latter — which his |^nUe and 
familiar words conjured up to the memory of those exiles, who looked 
back with tender regret, even from amidst their hardlv-won prosperity 
and independence, to the humble home and the lowly lot in tne land of 
their youth ! 

Father Mathew had to make visits and return visits, as well as to 
receive them ; and then, after sufficient time had been devoted to sight- 
seeins, or sacrificed to courtesy, there was his mission to prosecute, llie 
month of July was to him one of incessant labour and excitement ; but 
the excitement, though drawing largely upon the resources of a consti- 
tution grievously impaired, rendered him insensible to fatigue, and 
enabled hun to go throiijgh his work without faltering for a moment. 
Rising at an early hour in the morning, he said mass m one church or 
other, and lectured and administered the pledge ; and after breakfast^ 
there were visits or visitors, meetings and pledge-giving — and so on till 
a late hour in the evening. 

Thus, before he quitted New York for Boston, he had administered 
the plea^ to a vast number, principally Irish, ana had done much, both 
by exertion and by influence, to add strength and vigour to the temper- 
ance organisation of the great city by which he had been so nobly 
received. 

After having remained the guest of the city for SQme ten da^ or 
fortnight, he then retired to tne hospitable residence of Archbishop 
Hughes, whose letter of invitation had been one of the chief inducements 
to his coming to America. New York he freouently visited during the 
next two years, and cenerally made it his head-quarters, horn whidi he 
travelled m various mrections, according either to the state of his health 
or the engagements he had to fulfil. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

The Slavery Question — ^The Abolition Party — Necessity for Prudence — ScyUa 
and Cnarybdis— Correspondence with Judge Lumpkin— Coming Events 
casting their Shadows Mfore them. 

Ik Boston, which city received him with every honour and distinction, 
Father Mc^ew was subjected to much annoyance, from the unthinking 
zeal of a j^rtisanshin which would make no idlowonce for the peculiarity 
of his position and tne exclusive character of his mission. It is necessary 
that his conduct with respect to the question of slavery should be placed 
in its true lieht, as being highlv creditable to his judgment and good 
sense. Had ne acted in any other manner than as he did, he would 
have been open to the gravest censure, and justly amenable to the charge 
of having sacrificed a great cause to a wanton intermeddling in a 
Question fuU of complicated difficulties, and exciting passions which, 
tliough then slumbering in the hearts of tne American people, have since, 
as the world but too well knows, burst forth in fierce ana desolating 
flame. Father Mathew did not visit America to accomplish the emanci- 
pation of the negro, but to advocate and promote the cause of temperance ; 
and any attempt to plapr the part of the abolitionist would have been in 
bad taste and in worse judgment 

Scarcely had he arrived in Boston, when he received a letter of invi- 
tation to be present at a meeting to celebrate ' the anniversary of the 
most thrilling event of the nineteenth centur]^» the abolition of slavery 
in the West Indies \ In this letter of invitation he is reminded of the 
fact that, in 1842, he had signed an address from the people of Ireland 
to their couutiymen in America, in which the latter were called upon 
to treat the coloured people as their equals, to hate slavery, and to cling 
to the abolitionists. He is also asked ' to improve every suitable oppor- 
tunity, while he remained in the country, to bear a dear and unequi- 
vocal testimony, l>oth in public and private, against the enslavement of 
any portion of the human family,' and more to the same effect This 
letter was handed to him, on the 26th of Julv ; and on the next day 
Mr. William Lloyd Qarrison, accompanied by I)r. Bowditch and another 
gentleman, waited on him in order, says Mr. Garrison, in his account 
of the interview, ' to obtain an introduction to Father Mathew, and to 
be sure that the letter of the committee, inviting him to participate in 
the celebration of that great and glorious event, the entire abolition of 
BriUsh West India slavery, failed not to be put into his hands'. These 
gentlemen were determined, if possible, to make their own of so famous 
a ' lion ' for their approaching celebration. It was noUiing to them, or 
to those whom they represented, if Father Mathew, bv complying with 
their request, annihilated his influence on their platform, and thus 
jnndered uecessaiy his speedv and ignominious retreat from the ohores 
af^diueacM, la JS4^ the Northern /States were divided on the question 



of slavery, and the abolitionists were neither popular nor influential in 
any one of those States ; and the very name of an abolitionist was odious 
in the South. Yet into a subject of the kind, which evoked such bitter 
hostility and such fiei'ce passions, the Apostle of Temperance was invited 
to plunge headlong ! Partisanship is inde^ as exacting as it is in- 
considerate. 

The letter of invitation is again thrust into his hand, and he is told 
to read it at his leisure, and answer 'as he may tJiink duty requires'. 
Taking the letter, ' with some agitation and embarrassment of manner,' 
he answered in language which ought to have satisfied any &ir man, 
but which disgusteof the disappointed abolitionists. 

*• I have as much as I can do,' said he, ' to save men from the slavery 
of intemperance, without attempting to overthrow any other kind of 
slavery. Besides, it would not be proper for me to commit myself on 
a question like this, under present circumstances. I am a Catholic 
priest ; but, beiiig here to promote the cause of Temperance, I 8houl<l 
not be justified in turning aside from my mission, for the purpose of 
subserving the cause of Catholicism.' 

What other answer could Father Mathew have riven? Or. what 
other answer would have been worthy of the man who, of all otners in 
the world, was the one most responsible for the success of a cause which 
reco^isea no difference in its followers, whether social, political, or 
religious ? Of course, in that interview, Mr. Ganison delivered a very 
eloquent discourse, and taunted Father Mathew in a manner quite 
satisfactor^r to the feelingn of the speaker ; but what gave him, as he 
said, * special surprise, and inflicted the deepest wound upon his spirit,' 
was Father Mathew's apparent lack of all sympathy for the slave, of all 
interest in the Anti-Slavery movement 

Father Mathew had been invited to the South — wa& in fact, to 
visit it in the course of a couple of months, with one object, and one 
object alone ; and yet he was expected to commit himself to the ex- 
pression of sympathies, opinions, and a policy which would have either 
rendered his visit wholly impossible, or, should he have the hardihood 
to persevere in his intention, would have closed every door in the Soutli 
agfunst him, and irretrievably dama^jed the cause which it was his first 
duty to promote and protect from injury. 

In bitterness of heart, Mr. Qarrison concludes his account of the 
memorable interview—' Not a syllable fell from his lips expressive of 
pleasure that the American slave has his faithful and devotea advocates 
—or of jov at the emanciptation of eight hundred thousand bondsmen in 
the British Isles. It is with ereat sorrow of heart that I lay these facts 
before America, Ireland and the world.' 

Father Mathew had, like every Christian man, rejoiced in the 
emancipation of the bondsmen to whose freedom Mr. Garrison accused 
him of Deing insensible : but he thought of the thousands of his own 
race and country who, in the cities of the South, were the mtiius of a 
still more deadly slavery ; and with a prudence and reticence that did 
him honour, he resolved that no word should drop from his mouth 
which could prevent him from coming to their rescue, and effecting 
their freedom. ^ 

From among several letters which Father Mathew received from 
homcL expressing a just approval of the course which he had takexL in 
not allowmg himself to be ensnared into the meshes of the abolitiomiBts, 
one may be quoted, inasmuch as it was written by an enthusiastic 
friend of the slave, and one of the most zealous supporters of the 
abolition cause. Miss Jennings of Cork, whose name, because of her 
services to the Anti-Skvery l^iety, was weU known in Boston, thus 
wrote to Father Mathew : — 

My dsar Mk. Mathew,— Although I feel that I would gladly lay down 
my life, were it needed, In the Anti-Slavery cause, yet I also feel that you 
would injure the Temperance cause were you to devote any of your time to the 
Anti-Slavery question. One ^jreat philanthropic object you have devoted 
your mind to try and accomplish ; and if you succeed in destroying intern- 

g trance in the Slave States, you lay the axe at the root of slavery. . . . 
y devoting your whole mind to temperance, you will do far more good than 
if you allowed yourself to be distracted by any other great phifimthropic 
movement Slavery, it has been truly said, demoralises the uave, and de- 
moralises the master. / know you abhor tilavery in your heati, and I 
thiat that its hideousness will not purposely be concealed from you, as it is 
too often done.* 

• Bven In the Mr 1808^ an tnligfatened and kfnd-hMrtad gentlcDuui, Mr. Jubm 
HAUffhton ol Dublin, apoke of Father Jfathew in the f oUowtog worda, wliioh h« alter- 
warda pubUahed in toe fonn of a tract, for general drcolatloo. In a paper antitlad 
* Ireland and Father Mathew/ raad for the International T^mponuoe and PrahlUtion 
Convmition, bald in HanoTer 8<ioare Rooma in Sentembar, ISSS, Mr. Hanirhian thua 
refera to one of the ' few dark paaaagea in Father If athew'a Ufa. which,' aa the writer 
remarka, 'aerre to ahow na toat even the beat men have aerioua imparfectiona <tf 
charaetcr': — 

' When he propoaed acoeptinff the inritation to America, I entraated him not to co, for 
I knew the danger ; and he fell beneath the wilea of the aiareholdar. He failad to main- 
tain in the South the noble orinciplea of freedom for the coloured noe which he had 
alwaya advocated at homei Idke the great Koaauth, lie, too, waa unable to withstand 
the blandiahmenta of American man-atealera, and both aunk not a little in the eatimafcka 
of the world for thia falae atep^ Swch i» tJu rigkUou* judffmtnt tekiek /oUom glarmg de- 
9iatum$ from tk* path nf Jt§etUud«—Fathtr Matktm immt recovertd kit ktaUk and tpkrtts 
a/Ur kit rttwm from Amaiea,' 

Father Mathew'a health waa broken more than a year b^or* he left Ireland—aacriflead 
to hia auperhuman exertiona in the famine yeara Hia health waa further injurwl bv the 
excitement which he underwent ia New York ; and the reader will aea how hb 

marraUouibibounduxiiighiastajin Amarioauttiiij luined cmalrtodr ^UUitttd ^mtH- 
tuhttk 
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Ut, dknimm pabliihed his •eoonnt of Uilt funoiu interview on the 
lOth of Angnst^ and with it the letter j^resented to Father Mathew, aa 
well aa the addicM of 1842, from the Irish people to their conntiymen 
in America. This publication was the source of new troubles to the 
man who honestly endeavoured to maintain a position of complete 
neutrality. 

The Uassachusetts Anti-Mavery Society, in their Annual Report of 
1850, are obliged to admit that the Amencan press almost universally 
justified Fatl^ Mathew, and condemned the conduct of the aboli- 
tionists, 'as uncalled for and impertinent'. The abolitionists, however, 
consoled themselves with the assertion that in the British Islands there 
was but one opinion entertained of Father Mathew's conduct — that of 
* unqualified condemnation'. An assertion, we verily believe, which 
owes much to the imagination of the compilers of the Report in which 
it is made. 

This was the Scylla. There was also a Charybdis. 

Father Mathew had received an invitation to visit Georgia, through 
Governor, or Judge, Lumpkin, President of the Temperance Society 
of that State; which invitation he had mtefully accepted. But no 
sooner had tiie account of the interview at jBoston and the Irish address 
been published, than the strongest indignation was excited in the 
minds of the nro-Slavery party, who, overlooking the admirable pru- 
dence displayea b)r Father Mathew on the 27th of July, 1849, condemned 
him for having signed the address of 1842. Writing from Athens, 
on the 4th September, Governor Lumpkin says : — 

Rev. and dear Sib, — Your favourable response to the invitation of the 
Temperance Convention of Georgia to visit our State caused a throb of jo^ to 
fill every heart All looked forward with delightful anticijtation to the time 
vhen we should take you by the haud, and wJlcome in our midat the friend 
oi humanity and deliverer of his countrymen from the most galling servitnde 
that ever cursed our race. In the full fruition of these happy hopes, the 
following document has found its way into our newsmpers, purporting to be 
a circular addressed by the late Mr. 0'Ck>nnell and yourself, together with 
70,000 other inhabitants of Ireland, calling uiton MriHlimen and Irishwomen' 
in this country, by all the memories of their native land, to cling to the 
abolitionists in Amerira, and to unite with thfui to pnt an end to slavery 
hers, by all peaceable means in their ^mwcr. Duty to you, sir, duty to our- 
wlvea, and to the common enteiprise in which we are eml)arke<l, constrains 
mo to bring this publication to your notice, and to enquire respectfully 
whether or not it bo genuine ; and if so, to ask whether you still chuiish the 
same sentiments which are there embodied ? And to say to you, in all can- 
dour, that on vour aiuwcr to these interrogatories will de|)ona your ca^Mcity 
for usefulness m the South. Justice to our familieR, our tirt'sidt's, everything 
dear to us» forbids that we should call any man ' brother ' who unites with our 
enemiea in waging an unprovoked and most relentless warfare u^mn our 
hearths and homes, our peace and prosperity. 

I will only add, in conclusion, that the i)aiu which I fei'l in making this 
communication is greatly aggravated by the consciousness that it is calculated 
to inflict a wound on a generous heai-t, which I would most gladly shield at 
any sacrifice, save that of the interests involved in this matter. 

Believe me to be, most respectfully yours, 

ThOS. UkKRT LUMl'KIK. 

Never was man placed in a more awkward position than was Father 
llaibew between these two angry parties. If he proclaimed, what in 
his heart he felt, hatitMl of Slavery, not only was the South barred 
aounat him, but his influence in the North was gone ; for the aboli- 
tionista did not then — whatever they may have since claimed to do^ 
represent the public sentiment of that jwrtion of the great confederacy. 
Iflie retractecT the opinion pronounced in the document of 1842. and to 
which he had committed himself by his signature, he would have 
damoced his reputation for consistency and sacrificed his self-respect 
and fuso have raised a storm about his ears which would have compelled 
his retirement from the new and important field of his mission. By a 
letter marked ' private,' he endeavoured to appease Governor Lumpkin, 
without compromising his honour ; but the Governor was not to be 
appeased. In a letter of his, dated the 12th of October, there is this 
passage:— 

Under these drcumstancsa, with a clear comprehension, I trust, of the re- 
sponsibility thus incurred, and with the most iirofound regret as to the mis- 
carria« of our hopes, J herewith, so long as 1 have the power at least, and 
MriihVM hearty eoneurrence and ajfprotal qf the Executive CommiUu of the 
ComvenHon^ withdraw the invitatian so cordially and tineerely offered, 
Viewiug our cause, as we do, as the chief hope of man, wo must not permit it 
So be wounded in the house of its friemls. We will welcome no one, know- 
ingly, among us, who fraternises himself, or encourages others to do so, with 
a action which would recklessly shiver the Union into fragments; which 
would wi«ak its unhallowed hands, red as crimson, in human blood ; which, 
in a word, seems to combine in one mass all the worst elements of thought, 
aetion, and feeling peculiar to our troublous times. 

The veiy language adopted by Govenior Liunpkin, and which no doubt , 
net with the sympathy and approval of the powerful party and vast 
iaterest he represented, only the more clearly demonstrated the danger 
of the slightest intermeddling in a question so charged with explosive 



of that genUeman better, he would not have marked hia former letter 
'privatcL' but would have left it to his own prudence to have acted aa 
seemed best to the cause which was equidly dear to both. He then 
continuee : — 

The seoond letter which you kindly forwarded I have never ssen, as on its 
reaching Boston I was confined, at iTew York, by a severs ilhiess, and my 
physician, Dr. Eraser, and my secretary, deemed it advisable not to speak to 
me on such an exciting subject 

• I find, with regret, that my single-mindednsss in the advocacy of the, to 
me, all-absorbing cause of temperance is not, in this great country, well 
understood. In my own beloved country, though groaning under the weight 
of the heaviest burden of misery that over a nation bore, I endured every 
species of calumny, rather than risk the infliction of the slightest iigury to 
the tomnerance cause, by advocating the Repeal of tlie Union between Eue- 
land ana Ireland. In refurrinff your Honour to'Uie convei-sation I held with 
Mr. Garrison, in the Adam's House, Ikwtou, I vainly thought my solemn 
declaration oj^ being firmly resolved not to inter/ere in any the sUMeet decree 
with the instUiUions qf this mighiy republic, would have been amply sufficient 
to calm the anxieties of even the most sensitive American. I now, dear and 
honoured judge, renew this declaration ; and I most respectfully urge that no 
man who himself emoys freedom in this emphstically free country, can require 
more fh>m one who has merely come amongst vou to advocate the high and 
holy cause of temperance, bearing in his hkni the pure and spotiess white 
banner, with the divine motto inscribed, ' Glory to God on high, peace on 
earth to men of good will '. 

And this letter, which an unbiassed person would pronounce to be 
creditable to the wisdom and good feeling of tiie writer, was cliarac- 
tensed, in the Report of the Massachusetts Anti-Slaverv Society, as a 
humiliating production, than which 'the force of servility could no 
further go . Such is Uie blinding influence of fanaticism in any cause, 
however good ! 

We shall see, a littie farther on, in what manner the Senate received 
the proposal to grant him free admission to the floor of the House, and 
how there were felt then — at the close of 1849 — the premonitory trem- 
blings of those passions which exploded in the early part of 1861, and 
have from that time to the present — the year 1866 — convulsed tlie 
States in the throes of the deadliest struggle reconled in histor}-. Tlie 

Saver the question at issue, the more conuuendablc was Father 
atiiew*s prudence in holding himself entirely aloof from l)oth parties. 



Father Mathew, in a letter date<l Bichinoiwl, the 22nd of December, 
IB/K^ aaaoita Governor Lumpkin, that had he known the high posiUou i 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

His Secretary's Diary— III in New York— His indefatigable labours— 
Arrives at Washington — Debate in the Senate — Entertained by the 
President 

I HAVS in my possession a diary which was kept by Father Mathew*s 
faithful and devoted secretary, Mr. O'Mearo, during their stay in 
America. 

I have read this diary through with the greatest care and attention ; 
and the farther I read, the more profound was my admiration of the 
man whose daily doings it recorded. There is scarcely a page which 
docs not reflect his true character— his charity, his goodness, liis 
humility, his compassionate nature, his love of the human family, liis 
holiness of life ana purity of thougiit But these arc not what excite 
astonish uiuiit, for they belong to his whole life ; what cause surprise, 
under the peculiar circumstances of his case — shattered in constitution 
OS he then was — are his amazing eneigy, his endurance of fatigue, and 
his unconquerable courage and perseverance. Seriously afflicted with 
pamlvHis in Ireland, we see him confined to bed in New York in the 
month of November, with a painful illness ; and yet, in a f€w days 
alter, we behold him again at work. A few extracts from the diary 
will exhibit this more clearly than any mere statement of the fact can 
do !— 

Sunday, November 18/A. — Father Mathew improved in health to-daj 
though still confined to bed. This evening he bled rather profusely. 

Monday, 19M. — Improving; but not able to be up. Thongn in bed, 
received several visitors. 

Tuesday, 20(A.— Father Mathew better. After breakfast sat up, but felt 
weak. The motion in his limbs still perceptible. At 12 o'clock be had an 
interesting interview with the Hon. Henry Clay. 

WedncMlay, 21s/. — ^After breakfast, he dressetl and remained up the entin; 
day. Keceived several visitors, but did not go down staim. 

Thursday, 22nd. — Couniderably better. Broaklasted clown stairs. Several 
came to take the ])liHlg('. The doctor, at one o'clock, took Father Mathew out 

driving. He gave the He v. Mr. ten dollan, and promiifed to 

write to his Bishop to take hiui Ijack. 

Friday, 23n/.— Still improving. Got up before breakfast .... Paiii 
viaits. Several took the plvdgv to-day. 

Saturday, 2ith —Father Mathvw had rather a troublctfume night, the aidi 
painful. Gave young 1/. 

Sunday, 2WA.— Father Mathew Kaid uiahs at tlu-SS. <»f Mt- ny, liuuaton Strvet. 
Returned to the Ir\'ingat 11 o'clock, but still not free from (taiu. Dined iu 
the hall — his fint aitfioaram'u in imblic . . . 

Momiiiy, 26/A. — rat Iter Mathew liad a troublebonie night uiih hia side. 
Ik'ttiT tliis inoruiu^;. }Um. Mr. riiiltitiu-i', Vici>-rrfflid«>nt of (.'niiffris.", cnllvil 
10 iN&y his rvs^iccU. Ai^o Gcuuiai Ca^ts. iSuwral to take the pledge. Gave 
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twenty dollars, and to 



fire dollars. The doctor and 



took the pledge. 

Tueiday, 27(4. — ^Father Mathew much better. In the 

evening was waited upon by the Mayor and Board of Aldermen, who came to 
bid him adieu. 

lyedMsday, 2Sth, — Left per rail and steamer this morning for Philadelphia. 
Arrived privately, and proceeded to the residence of the Bishop, Dr. Kenorick. 

We shall now see how this feeble man, who had just risen from a bed 
of sickness, was employed on Sunday the 2nd of December : — 

Father Mathew said mass at half-past six o'clock this morning, in the 
Bishop's private chapel, which was croTvdcd. Immediatelv after, gave the 
pledge ; and when he had breakfasted, proceeded with the Rev. Mr. Gartlaud 
to cHoucestcr, five miles across the river, to attend the dedication of a new 
church, to which the Rev. Mr. O'Dono^hue, of Waterford, is appointed pastor. 
Father Mathew preached the dedication sermon, delivered in nis usual good 
style, notwithstanding his illness. After the ceremonies he administered the 
plcdffe. llie weather became very severe and extremely cold, and smow fell 
heavily throughout the entire day. Alter dinner returned to the Bishop's, 
and remained administering the pledge until eight o'clock. Several came. 

On Wednesday the 5th, he said early mass, and having lectured on 
temperance, administered the pledge. Tlien, after having paid and re- 
ceived visits, he commenced again to administer the pleuge, and ' did 
not close until nine o'clock P.u. Six hundred disciples were the result 
of his dajr's work.' 

On Thursday the 13th, he is still suffering from his side ; neverthe- 
less, he is up at six o'clock on the following Suhday, on which day he 
lectures twice, preaches to a lar^ congregation, and administers the 
pledge to about 800 persons, including many distinguished ^ple of 
different religious persuasions. He is thus engaged * the entire day '. 
The same description might be given of each day during his visit to 
Philadelphia. And such, indeed, was the manner in which he prose 
cuted his mission in every dty in which he stopped during his prolonged 
tour in America. 

On the 18th, he left for Washington, but not before he had received, 
during that morning, a considerable number of converts to temperance. 

As soon as his arrival was made known in the Capitol, a resolution 
was unanimously carried in Congress, admitting him to a seat on the 
floor of the House — the highest distinction which could be conferred 
upon the subject of another country by the representatives of that great 
Republic. When Father Mathew availed himself of this flattering per- 
mission, the members rose to receive him. Had he been a crowned 
monarch, the respect thus paid to him by that free assembly could not 
liave be«n more impressively exhibited. 

The same proposition was made in the Senate, and gave rise to a most 
animated discussion, which proved how wise was the reserve he hud 
maintained in his interview with Mr. Garrison. The opposition to 
which the proposal gave rise was of much value, as it enabled Father 
Mathew's friends to place his mission, his objects, and his motives in 
their true light before the American people, thereby rescuing him from 
the misrepresentations of those who desired to damage by traducing 
him. 

The resolution, which was proposed by Mr. Walker, senator for Wis- 
consin, was as follows : — * Eaolved— That the Rev. Theobald Mathew 
be allowed a seat within the bar of the United States Senate during the 
period of his sojourn in Washington '. 

Mr. Clements, who moved a negative to the resolution, thus justified 
his opposition : — 

The reason which prompted me to make the objection was, that I had been 
informed that the individual named in the resolution had been charged with 
denouncing a portion of this confederacy with the maintenance of an institu- 
tion which he was pleased to characterise as a sin and a crime, and when 
respectfully invited by the Governor of Georgia to express his views in relation 
to the institution of slavery, he refused to answer. ' Under these circumstances 
I do not think I could conscientiouslv suffer such a resolution to pass. I do 
not myself regard slavery as a sin, and I do not believe that I could be induced 
so to regard it by any representation on the part of any person ; but if it be so, 
at all events it is an institution not to be interfered in by foreigners. 

Mr. Clay expressed his regret that any opposition should have been 
offered to such a proposal, which was simply intended as a compliment 
and mark of respect to a distiuguished individual ; and thus con- 
tinuerl : — 

I think it ou^ht to be received as a just homage to a distinguished foreigner, 
for his humanity, his benevolence, his philantnropy, and his virtue, and as 
properly due to one who has devoted himself to the good of his whole species. 
It is but a merited tribute of respect to a man who mis achieved a great social 
revolution — a revolution in whicn no blood has been shed ; a revolution which 
has involved no desolation, which has caused no bitter tears of widows and 
orphans to flow ; a revolution which has been achieved without violence, and 
a greater one, perhaps, than has ever been accomplished by any benefactor of 
mankind. 

Mr. Seward concluded an eloquent eulogium upon the object of the 
intended compliment in these words : — 

I must be allowed to say, with all respect, that I hope the American Senate 

y^'iU give evidence, by the unanimity with which we pass this resolution, of 

^^ff aentitaent which 'ta slmoBt unanimous amongst us, that if slavery be an 
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error, or if it be a crime, or if it be a tin, we deiilore its exiftenod am*ngrt us, 
and deny the responsibility of its introduction here, a&d that, therefore, we 
should not withhold this token of respect from virtue, merely because it 
happens to be found residing in the mind of a person who has expressed an 
opmion unfavourable to the existence of slavery, out who is celebrated for his 
devotion to virtue and the rights of man. 

*The question,' said Mr. Davis of Mississippi, * resolves itself into 
this : — 

Whether the Senate, having upon its floor those who represent a slaveholding 
constituency, shall vote an extraordinary compliment to one known as the 
allv of O'Connell, and in whose expressed opinions he openly coincided f Why, 
if he came here as a guest to share our hospitality, and not to disturb the 
peace of the country, did he not say that our domestic a&irs are our own, 
and that he did not come here to disapprove of any portion of them ; that he 
came hero to express no opinions in relation to slavery ? He comes covertly, a 
wolf in sheep's clothing ; and I hold the Senator from New York to be the 
very best autnority upon that sutyect* 

Mr. Hale voted for the resolution, ' as a tribute to the virtues, the 
philanthropy, and the meritorious exertions of Father Mathew,' 
although he disapproved of the course which he hod taken on the 
slavery question. 

Mr. Badger objects to the proposal, as not only being without pre- 
cedent, but establishing a dangerous and embarrassing precedent for the 
future. 

Mr. Cass deprecated the introduction of the slavery question, respect- 
ing which the public mind was already ' in a high state of excitement,' 
and thus placed the proposition on its right ground : — 

This is but a complimentary notice to a distinguished stranger just arrived 
among us. And well does he merit it. He is a stranger to us personally, 
but he has won a world-wide renown. He comes among us a|K>n a mission of 
benevolence, not unlike Howard, whose name and deeds rank high in the 
annals of philanthropy, and who sought to carry hope and comfort into the 
darkest colls, and to alleviate the moral and physical condition of their 
unhappy tenants. He comes to break the bonds of the captive, and to set tlie 
prisoner free — ^to redeem the lost, to conlirm the waveiing, and to aid in saving 
all from the temptation and danger of intemperance. It is a noble mission, 
and well: is he fulfilling it. I need not stop to recount the evils which tlic 
great enemy he is contending with has inflicted upon the world— evils which 
are the source of a large portion of the vice and misery that human nature has 
to encounter. But the inundation is stayeil. Higher motives, nobler as- 
pirations, the influence of religion, and the holies of life are coming lo the 
rescue, and are doing their part in this great woilc of reformation. You grant 
a seat here to the successfid warrior returning from the conquests of war. Let 
us not refuse it to a better warrior — to one who comes from the conquests of 
peace, from victories achieved without the loss of blood or life, and whose 
trophies are e(pially dear to the patriot and the Christian. 

Mr. Foote spoke in favour of the resolution ; and the passage which 
is quoted is not only an evidence of the bitter feeling existing between 
the two ^mities, but is a further proof of the wisdom of Father Mathew'b 
conduct in maintaining the strictest neutrality in a cause of so much 
anger and animosity. Mr. Foote said : — 

I well recollect the scene which occurred somewhere in the State of 
Massachusetts between certain fierce abolition agitators and li'ather Mathew, 
in which these wicked incendiaries made a most indecent and ungeutleinanly 
attempt to inveigle this venerable personage into their nefarious schemes, and to 
wield the influence of his name and character against the institutions of the 
South ; and I have not forgotten the dignified and severe rebuke which he 
administered to these infatuated factionists, nor the scurrilous denunciations 
which they showered down upon him so plenteousl^ afterwards. These facts 
are too recent not to be recollected by cdl of us. Did I regard Father Mathew 
as deserving any part of the commendation bestowed upon him, in connection 
with the cause of abolition, by the honourable Senator from New York, instead 
of recognising him as a noble philanthropist, I should feel compelled to class him 
with thieves, and robbers and murderers, and midnieht incendiaries. Did I 
suppose that the honourable Senator from New York had been duly authorised 
to give expression to the sentiments of Father Mathew upon the question of 
slavery, I should regard it as insulting to this body to have his name even 
uttered in our hearing. 

Mr. Downs, while vindicating the principles which he held, and 
which he represented, did ample justice to the wisdom and good taste 
manifested in Father Mathew's conduct The following extract is the 
last which it is necessary to ^ve of a debate which had a material in- 
fluence in rendering the mission of the Apostle of Temperance success- 
ful in the States wmch he visited. Thus spoke Mr. Downs : — 

It is said that long ago, before he came to America, he expressed opinions 
opposed to slavery. Well, suppose he did, is it reasonable or proper in us of 
the South to require of him to retract these opinions ? He comes among as, 
not as a propa^i^dist either of religious or political doctrines, but on a 
benevolent mission of humanity, to make mankind better and happier, like 
the Saviour of the world who preceded him— on a mission scarcely less divine. 
He has, when approached, refused to commit himself, or in any manner to 
interfere in pubhc affairs or opinions on that subject in our country. la not 
this a course which all must approve oft Could he with propriety, or without 
defeating the success of hfs mission, have pursued a different course f For 
myself, I confess, coming to the United States for the benevolent {mrpons hs 
did — an object to be accomplished in no paiticular section, or by no particular 
party or sect, but throughout our broad land, from north to south and tnm 
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Mrt to WMt, and by th« co operttion ot the n-ell- JispoaeJ ot «.ll— if he h*l 
Ukin ftn; part inpolitiial diKuiuioiu, or obtruilttl hU oi'iiiions on all occaaions, 
1 ahonlil not Lat* approved of hii coune, «ven if it had been in favour of our 
•ida of the qoeatiou, but should have cousidurul him wanting in that wiidotn 
■ml diacntiou necessary for the nicceia of liis miwion. Beaidea, "ir, we of tliu 
Sonth believe oanelves to be ri^jht in our opinioni on the aubjuct of slavery ; 
that oar course will bear the teat of icrutiny and exatuiuatioa ; that people 
abroad entertain erroneona opinioni of our institutions, wliit^h would be 
removed by vieitine our conotry and ascertaiuing the true state of the case. 
Would It not then be ineipeJient and uuwise to ask Father Mathew, before he 
haa vint«d onr section of tbe country, and bad an opportunity of judging for 
hiniMlr, to change opinions previoualy formed 1 Would the world say thia 
waa the conduct of a people confident of the justice of their cause t or would it 
not rather *ay Uiere is something to conceal, or there would uot be snch 
pncantioD I For myself, I do not believe that he has evinctd any disposition 
to iilt«fere in our institutions ; on the contrary, it seema to be admitteil on all 
ddra, that when approached by the abolitionists on the subject, he refiisud to 
coDrar with them m their views, or give tbem any encoura^'mcut. But, even 
if he was >o dispoeed, I have too mucb confidence in the justice of onr cause 
and tha rtrength of onr iostilutioni, to snppase he could do na any harm. 

The original resolution wbb carried by a majoritv of 33 to 18 ; and «n 
honour which had been only pieviausly conferred by the lepredentntives 
at the American people on Latayette, who had brought his uante and his 
•word to the cause of their freedom, was now aceorded to the humble 
Irish friar, who had won a name even more glorioua by his serricea in 
the caiiM of snfferinf; hutnani^. 

On Thnisdav, the BOth of December— the dav after the discnasion in 
the Senate — F'ather Mathew was entertained by the President of the 
United States at a grand dinner, to which fifty guests, including; the 
foremoat men in the country, had been specially invited. The President 
presented each member of the distint,'ui8ned company to Father Mathew, 
who dated the commencement of many valuable fnendahipa from that 
occasion. The dinner vaa served in sumptuous style ; but though the 
ehotwat wines of Europe sparkled on the Ixianl, scarcely any wine was 
used by the company, and none by the hoot, out of respect to the gnest 
of tbe eranisg. 

CHAPTER XXXVn. 



Aif extract bom the diary will exhibit the manner in which he was em- 
pWed in Richmond on Sunday, the !3rd of December, while he wiia yet 
SDflerlng from the effects of his recent attack : — 

Said nan at aeveu, and gave m eihortation particularly addrrased tn the 
Irish. Administered the jilcdKe. At eleven o'clock the church crowded— the 
niiijarity Diasentcrs. Fattier tlsthew preaclieil af(ain in bis bcbt style, after 
reading from the Gosjiel, ' l'rei>are ye the way of tbe Lunl, make straight His 
patha'. The congivj^tion ddigliteil. Immediately after mass, agsiu spoke, 
with vary great a&lity, on tempcraucc. Ht mtonitAtd myadf. Adm' 
the ple«lgs to about two hundtwl. Hid some friends to i' 
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diN:ourses, which ' 
falling, retirri tu t 

On Sunday lIiu 3tnh, he is at Wiluii>i),'ton. Says the diary :— 
Thia will be a memorable day in Wilmiu^fton. Father Slathew, as unial, 
celebrated ths holy sacrihr« at half-past seven o'clock, Itvtured and adminis- 
tered tits pledge ; and at eleven o'clock jireaclied — hijt toat 'The Lord is in 
Hia holy temiJe*. Tbo stnuou untvetially applaaded by all present The 
little Church wai npver filled to much bcfoni. Tbiee-fourthi were Dissenter^ 
and many kuowu to }>rsMita strung prejudices. AU most orilcrly and rEBjiert' 
fnl. Immediately alter the senuoii, spoke on temperance with much ability 
and force. His a^ments, as usual, moat conclusive, reptrte with scriptunu 
4|Dotationa. Ths majority of the Catholic community, and several othera, 
umM re^MtaUapeoplB, took the jiledge. The Kcv. Thomas Jlurphy and thu' 
Iioyi on the altar were the ttrst. The impnnion made by Father lUtliew'a 
sanuona and dtuconrsea haa had a most beneficial effect, especially with thoHc 
of ditfertnt o]iiniaiis and itrong prejadicea. 

Durinff the day, we are told, ' he had aome Americans, whose accesfiion 
wu mtidi np)ilauded, and who acknowlcdijed they would not take a 
pledge from any other individiial '. * It is extraonKnary,' conlinnes the 
duu7, 'the etfect produced by Father Alalhew's influence.' 

On the 5th of January, while in Charleston, he it complaining of his 
Irs ; and yvt on the next day, Sunday, he undergoes an amount of fati^n^e 
which wunki try a robust const! Intion. Two sennonsand two discourses 
on temperanc* w«re luther many for a man in his condition. 

Furtlwr m, we have blisters, and plnsters, and other applicationR ; 
Mill the next day we find him commencing his work in the rooming 

, .. ,. . , ...-...,?■ ^ij, 

IS continnonsly carried on, 
ritbcnt die eesHtiou of a sinjile dav, nnle« when travelling by rail or 
•MDwr, it is not surpriaing to hear that ' Father Mathew was very tirwl,' 
vAat 'ho had notiwcoveml frtm his fatigue,' or that 'his legwasaydn 



trouhliuf; him,' or that ' his side was giving him annoyance,' or thni he 
hud ' passed a tniuhleeome night ', But nothing short of a complete 
break -down could stop hiiu, so Ions as there was work for him to do ; 
and so long as there was a drunkard to be reclaimed, a profligate to be 
receiveil Imck into the fold, or an emigrant from Ireland to be piwerveil 
from daiip-'r, there was work for Father Mathew. Tints, for instance, 
after having attended a levee of the citizens in the Concert Hall in the 
LHty of CohimbuB, he 'went to the prison to give the pleilge to its 
inniutes '. 

Hin hand, too, was forever in his pockets, 'Qive, gtve,give1' wbe 
his mutto in America as in the old country ; and though he met little 
squalor or mendicancy during his snjuiim in the States, scarcely a day 
jNutsed that some one did not appeal to his compassion or excite his sym- 
pathy. To children and coloured people he gave menials withont chatg& 
and silver meiials were presented in great numbers to thosa who serveil 
or who patroniseii the cause. Thus, what with money left in the hands 
of the clergyman for some useful charity, or sums given to applicants, or 
voluntarily olfered, and the cost of travelliiin and Imlging, and other 
causes of expense which it would be impossible to partic<dari>«, Father 
Mathew often found it hanl to pay his way, althnu^jh he was frequently 
made free of boat and rail, and oftun availed himself of hospitality 
eagerlv preaaed upon his acceptance. An extract or two will illustrate 
the liberality which was his daily habit, and at the same time exhibit 
with what zeal be prosecuted his mission, in spite of his infirmly of 
body :— 

Wtdnaday, ¥!0i Frhruary 18SD, —Distributed upwards of 100 cards and 
medals gratis. 

ThiiTtday, 28tL— Distributed nearly SOO cards and medals gratis, the 
m^oritv to children and coloured people. 

Monday, lltA J/arrA.— He gave to the flS. for the female orphans twenty 
dollars, and twenty dolUn to the Brothers for ths male orphans. , . . rrouches 
well, but not so enprgetii-slly as formerly ; wu comflainiug of his limbs 
being intirni, and felt nervous, lie feels the effects of liis eivrtions alway* 
more the day after. Went to Dr. M'Nally, who applied an iMne in his 
neck, which he says will be of great service. The ujieration was very pain- 
ful to him. 

Wtdiutday, ISIA JTnrcA.- Vestetilay witnessed the festival, at which, by 
his contribution, Father Mslliew entertaiiieil the orphans. Poor creatures, 
they were quite happy, and so was Father Mathew^it was so like former 
acts of his in the old country. . . Gave a poor woman two dollars. 
This was how he spent St. Patrick's day in Mobile : — 
Father llsthew said mnm at hnlf-imst seven o'clock. Many of those who 
took tlic iiledge wviv coiiininnicaiits. The uiuiiiiiig ve>y warm -an hot as our 
summer days. At half-i«st ten went to the High Mass, St which Father 
Mathi'w preached in good style: text — 'Why have the nations lagedT' kc 
When the ceremonies were over, several nreHvnti.'d themselves for the pledge. 
Dined in coni[>any with the Bithop st Mrs. Crown's, a tvsiHctaUe and good 
Catholic laily. Ketumed to Tespera, and at tlio close ha<l atiout forty more to 
join. Fstber ttathew, though be did not i>relcud it, felt mtiih excited and 

since, At seven o'clock adjourned to Bt. Vincent's Church, with the Bev. 
Mr. Hatki'tt, who preached the eulogy of St I'strick. A gnod many took 
the pledge. 

Dnring his stay in Mobile he wrote to his friend Mtn llnthbone :— 
lloliile, Alabama, March S, TBfO, 

Mv DEAR Ubh. RatU bonk,— Since my dcparlurs froia your hotpitaMe 
mansion, I have, as you are swam Ironi tlie l«peni, endured much toil and 
anxiety : and though the niild climate in wlinii 1 now aojoum is very bcue- 
ticial to me, yet I find mjselt WLsk, snd my limbs are beiuuic iiiiiini. 

You will lie glad to hear that the stoim attempted to be raited against me 
in the boiith lias subsided. Ths Inhabitants I find in general, as you repre- 
sented, cuiirteuus and sUablc. 1 now jieneivs the necttuity that existed fur 
my hsviiig timily adlieW to the n-sotution 1 had lotnied whrn I'oming to thin 
country', not to interfere with its institutions. Ilsit 1 done anything to yxr- 
vent my journey through the Southern tjtate*, 1 should never have forgiven 
myself. There am tens of thounauda of my beloved countrymen Mattered 
over the Kouth ; aud all are chueriuUy coming lorwaid, at my invitation, to 
rcM'ue thenuelvii from the wilea of intemjieiancp. The conseiiuencea might 
have been dreaillul, a* many who had orta slaves to this debasing faaldt 
were anxiously exjiectiiig me; , . , 

In my journey through this country, I have hitherto, thank God, been 
most fortunate in escaping accidental 1 cannot feci suttlcicntly thankful to 
the Almighty for preserving me from a dreailfiil calamity that occumd yes- 
terday on the Alamsba river, in the stcambuat in vhich I had come to this 
city the day previous. She accidentally langht fire, and nearly forty paa- 
seugers perished. 

In ths courae of another week, I go on to New Orieana, and tma theribe 
np the mighty Hiasinippi. 

From Mobile, where he had been the guest of the Catholic Bishop, 
he proceeded to New Orieans, in which ci^ he was welcomed wiLb 
equal warmth by its spiritual head- He received and declined an invi- 
tation through the Mayor from the municipal authorities to accept the 
hospitalities of the city. Notwithstanding his correspondence with 
Judge Lumpkin, the feeling for Father Mathew in New Orleans was 
most friendly. 

■ Although,' Mj* Mr. O'Mcan, in hia diwy, ' lh« bu-iDona o( N«w 
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_ al>ont ten or twelve days nfUr his 

Xhe"ha<l riven'the pledge 'to more than 6,000 peiBona, including 



E extremely nnmerouA,' 
arrival, he hail given the pledge to more man d,uuu penuiu, iuu.uuiuk 
many of the wealthier clasaea. 'The change ia already most perceptible, 
atldg Mr 0'MiMi.i ;' not a single drunkard aeen in the atreeta donng 



EiLSUc Saturday night* 

Sunday. \Uh April, 1860.—, . . I never heard him preach better. It was 
for the esUbliahment otachooln. M«ny at the most roapectable and inHuen- 
tial citiieoB, includiuH Protflstant* and DiBBenlen, proent— »n immenBa cou- 
ereffation. Five liundrod took the plod™ to-day. Gave twenty dollara for 
roiiSious purpoees. He visited t!io chanty hospital, and gave Eve dollara. 

Tkiinda;/, ISA Jpril.—. . . At two o'clock dined with Mr, Cohen and 
hi* family, all of whom took the pledge. He is a Jew. .... The atato- 
menl of his affairs by his brother Charlea most distressing to liim, and 

m^cs a sad impremion on his mind. 

Monday, 22iirf Aprii.—ItfhtT Mathew had a fereruh cold, and remained 
in all day. 

Writing from New Orleans, on the 3rd of May, to Mtb. Eathbone, 
Father Mathew says :— 

As far as my leinparance laboura in New Orleans are concerned, yon have 
been made acquainted thioutth the press, with my progreaa and ani)ualiEied 
success. Already upwards oT 12,000 have taken the pledge in this city, and 
I eipect an increased accession of thr*o or four Ihoueand more. This I con- 
wder an adequate compensation for any sacrifice I made of my feelings on the 
slavery question. Hbw Orleans is a great and popnloua city, and apparently 
as healthy as any other portion of this great Kepnblic ; though the yellow 
fever occaaionallv carries off many, the city is wholly &ee from consumption 
and other maladies which make such ravages in the old country. My gene- 
lal health ia improved ; but the incessant speaking and atteadaLl excitement 
have occasioned an increase of the paralytic lameness in my left left which I 
find very inconvenient, as I am obliged to be constantly in motion. ... 1 
have cautiously avoided any act that would afford grouuda for the suspicion 
of my being influenced by mercenary motives j but I find it difficult to make 
out sufficient funds to defray my own and secrelary'B expenses. 
We continue to make further extracts from the diary : — 
Uonday, 13th May. — Gave an Arminian prisBtfoor dollars — four dollars for 
pofltage for the two last days— five dollars for servants and cabs. Many 
coming to ti^e the pledge in a shocking plight — cut faces and black eyes, 
and not a cent in their pocketa. 

Friday, \ith J/oj.— rather Mathew met with an accident, which frightened 
ns a little. On gstting into a cab, the horse started, and he was dmcKcd 
along in the gutter. Be sent for me and for clothes, and hs contiuueiniia 
farewell visits. More than 18,000 have already taken the pledge in New 
Orleans. 

Tuaday, 21*( i/a;/.— Though few joined to-dsy, yet amply compensated 
by the consolation affoided to him as well ss to families of respectability, 

Who havs reason to be rejoiced at his arrival. One in particular, Mr. , 

at whoao house we dined, declared that Father Mathew was the eaviour of bis 
son, anithathehadnownofearof him— thatbewasonaofthebeat menin 
the country. Many other respectable families similarly circumstanced. 

Wednaday, 22nrf May.— In the Princess steamer, on our way to Natcbei, 
Father Mathew enjoyed this day. Was full of anecdote. He is strongly 
opposed to capital punishment. He was much struck by the appearance of 
two criminals in chains, bound for Eaton Rouge. Among other things he 
mentioned, he told of bis haviug once attended a penitent who was dying ; 
and alter having prepared bim, and administored the viaticum, kc , the poor 
innocent man turned to bim and asked, with great coolness, 'What's the 
news I ■ Father Mathew told him he should be thinking of something else, 
and that he should prepare to meet his God. ' 1 know that, your reverence,' 
was tile reply ; ' but 1 should like to take to my friends in the other world 
the latest news.' 

SaHtrday, S6* Jfay.— Gave thirty dollaia for leligions purposes— ten 
dollara to the Sisters for a feast for the children. 

Twaday, 28M Jfoy. — Viaited the hospital and the prison, and bad postu- 
lants in both. 

As father Mathew reached Yickshuix, a citv that since then has 
acquired a terrible celebrity, the weather, which had become overpower- 
ingly warm, (jreotly oppreeseil him, althongh he continued to exert 
himself as long as he conld resist the weakness that whs daily increasing. 
In Vicksburg, as in every village and town and city which he passed 
through, he met with old friends — either those whom he had personally 
known in Ireland, or their children ; and while some were in mther 
indifferent circnmstancea, manj were prosperous and rt-specled, occupy- 
ing fcood positions, and posBesstng considerable influence. The Catholic 
clergy were almost invariably Irish, the exception being Fnnch. He 
also met several Irishmen in command of the finest boats on the 
MiKsiaaippi and its tributaries. The following extract from the diiiry 
was written on board the ' Cotton Plant,' which was then bound for 
Little Rock :— 
Saturday, 1G(A Jvne, 18&0. — Had a very troublesoms night with the nios. 

iuitoes, which wcio most annoying during the time the boat lay up at night. 
be day l>vcamu very agieeable. Heading nearly all day. Father Mathew 
saw several inliabitanta as we passed on the river — aome of them Irish, 
Strange that the Irish are to be found everywhere. It is so diHerent from 
the Qermana, French, &c, who emigrate in colonies, and always settle down 
in one place, father Mathew, in defending his coQntrymen from the fault 
thUB attributed to them, gave it as his opinion, that it was much better the 
Mti rieaM bt jesttared amongst ths people of this ureat cotmtiy. He in- 



stancedSt. Ciilea, London, where they congregated, and were found so troubln- 
some and dissatisfied. ' Independent of this, he felt that the children of 
such a nation, whom the Almighty permitted to endure so much suffering and 
misrule, were destined by that all-wise Providence to propwate the Faith 
amongst the nations of tlie earth, where infidelity reigned. No other people 
were more mpeotad by the Americans than the Irish who respectod tbem- 
■elves. That one blot on their escutcheon was their only crims, and with 
ths Divine blessing, hs wonld remove that stain from their character. 
Though French, Spanish, and Germaus are good Catbolics, he laid, yet no 
people have done more to promote ths Faiu, and to support their pastoia, 
than the Irish. That generous noble disposition is not to be found amongst 
other nations. Wherever a few Irish Catholics settle down, their first eSort 
is to raise a temple to the Qod of their lathers. The zeal that glowed in the 
breasts of their ancestors still glows in theirs. It is to be deplored,' said 
Father Uathew, 'that many who came from Ireland to settle in distant 
portions of this country havs lost ths Faith, in conseijuence of their not 
having pastors or Catholic temple*. This occurred chiefly when the first 
settlere arrived.' 

Father Mathew was painfullv stmck at reading on the tombstones of 
the ^veyarda which be visited on his route, many familiar names, and 
finding that his countrymen of the working class died off at an early 
age. He attributed this premature decay to several caoses, including 
tbe inordinate nse of tobacco, which weakened the powers of digestion, 
to strong drink, to the too frequent use of fresh meat, which was also 
eaten too rapidly, and to overwork, to which they were urged by con- 
tractors, who thou(;ht more of the accomplishment of their undertakings 
than of the lives of their workmen. 

He availed himself of every opportanilr to appeal to the pride and 
patriotism of his countrymeil, and employed every topic which be 
though most calculated to impress them with the necessity of snstaining 
the cnaracter of theb race and the hononr of their countir in theit 
adopted home. The glory of their ancestom, the piety and neroiam of 
their fathers, the sorrows and anfferinge of their country, the spreading 
of the Faith, which, by God's providence, they were destined to accom- 
plish—these and like topics produced a powerful effect upon his Irish 
hearers, whose cheeks flnshed, or whose eyes tilled with unhidden lean, 
as the words of the speaker awakened their pride or stirred the depths 
of their hearts. Father Mathew knew the Irish nature as thoroughly 
as any man ever did, and he used that knowledge for the beat ami 
noblest purpose— the moral pnrification and social advancement of an 

' Little Bock was reached on the 16th of Jime. The Biahc^ was an 

[ Irishman. Hie priests— O'Reilly, Corcoran, and 01)onoghne were also 

I Irish. Their name^ smacked racily of the old country. The welcome 

I was — Iriih. It may be mentioned as a single item of the expense to 

which Father Mathew was pnt by his constant travelling through the 

States, that he had to pay !4 dollars, or about 6L, passage money for 

three petsons, from Napoleon to Little Rook. Here, accnixling to the 

following from the diary. Father Mathew was comparatively happy, 

though still anxious : — 

... He feels comparatively happy. One matter makes him somewhat 
uneaay, as we have been for nearly two months exceeding ths liloita pre- 
scribed by the Insurance Company, which arranged that he oould stay in the 
South, to ths extent of sa" North latitude, np to the 1st of May. 

Greater numbers fiocked to his standard in many other American 
cities, hut in none was he received with a. warmer affection, or did he 
feel more thoroughly at home. Those who differed from him in reli- 
gion treated him with respect and confidence, crowded tbe little eatha- 
dral to hear him preach the Gospel, and received the pledge at his 
honda The good hiehop and his priests surrounded him with engrj 
attention, and sought to induce him to remain with them during the 
summer, until his nealth, which was painfully infirm, should he some- 
what restored. The bishop asked hun to remain with him entuely, 
and become his coadjutor ; but Father Matbew's mind was fixed upon 
returning as soon as he could to the conntry for which his heart yearned 
with passionate longing Such, however, was the debility whiioh wa< 
but too apparent, that Dr. Byrne secretly expressed lids wish to Ur. 
O'Meara, tbat, should it please Providence to close that saintly life in 
America, his honoured remains mi]^t find a resting-place at Little 
Rock. Hope was entertained that his %'isit to the sprmge of ArknnMrt 
would have a beneficial effect on his constitution ; and ha was itow on 
his way to visit those famous waters, and teat their efficacy by a trial of 
some duration. 

Father Mathew was much amused with the missionary odventnna ot 
his friend Father O'Doni^hue, one of the three priests of Little Bock 
This excellent man, whose death occurred during the conne of tlia 
same summer, was the true type of the spiritual pioneer. FoeaeMiiig 
considerable ability and ready powers of argument, full c^ wit ana 
humour, and enjoying the gift of an imperturbable temper, he waamtHV 
than a matoh for those who occasionally challenged him to con tiowwj, 
in suatainment of the truth of his religion. He was by no mean 
aggressive, but he was at all times ready to put the lance in rest in de- 
fence of his faith. The extended nature of his spiritual fold, and tba 
wide tract of countiy over which his flock wen scattered, called for tba 
constant display of courage and endmance as well as uaL He had ta 
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rids Ibr itijt Omm^ tangled foTeat*, the borne of wild aninulii againrt 
vhoM attack h« had to )k ever on tha watch. Fre^nendr he lort his 
vmf, and had to tleep under aome ahelter which he ingenioualjr impro- 
viMO, One iaj ha waa Terr near being itransled by a wild vine, and 
on another his hat vu sacrificed to the same kind ot obstruction, and 
he had to ride baie-beaded for wrerel milee, antil he reached the first 
W-cabin ta be met with in Uie depths of the Teidant wildemesi. 
when he was lucky enough to enjoj the shelter of a roof^ be either 
■lept on the floor, his head pillowed on his aaddle-baga, or, if he 
Mretcked his wear? limha on the bed, he found himielf the companion 
of a ilain bear, which the hunter hfid flung in that reoeptade for game. 
But, whether on the floor, oi hj the side M a shng^ monster, the dum- 
ber of the brave niiaedonary pnest was profound and nnbroken. How- 
ever, this constant stnun upon every faculty of mind and body was soon 
to bring him to on early grave. 

To diow how mlsNons prosper where they are energetically worked, 
it may be menUoned that when Father Msthew was in Little Rock, 
thete atiU existed the log hut in which Bishop Byrne had taken up his 
^f^MOpal residence aeven vean before : and that^ although he was then 
too poor to employ a r^ular servant, be had within that time built a 
ntbedral— not vay laigfi, and with only three regular pew-ienten — a 
dwelling-honae and a seminary, and had also established a college at 
Fort Simtfa, opened a mission at Pine Bluff, and accomplished a number 
of thing* which, considering the smallnesa of his mean* and the poverty 
of hi* congregation, were literally marvellous. 



CHAPTEB XXXVIII. 



TfoM pleaaaiitlr— Lstter to Mrs. Bathlwne— BiRotty raliuked— acene in 
the Navy Y*rQ of Pensacala — He objects to ' tsctiire ' — His wonderful 
Memory — Csiuea of bis Ptcnniuy Embanamnsot 
Ok Tuesday, the SGtli of June, Father Mathew set out for tha Sulpliiii 
Borings having previously distributed one hundred dollars for varioiu 
charitable purposes, braides having given a nnmber of cards and medals 
mtis. The barouche and waggon cost him twenty-one dollars more. 
The ioumey was delightful, Ihruugh a beautiful country, full of variety 
— hill, plain, reck, mountain, gushing streams and windii^ rivers, ma- 
JeMie trees and bsj^rant shrubB— and the most perfect stillness reigning 
over all. Ko song birds filled the sir with their music, and not ■ sound 
was heard in this beautiful solitude save the murmur of the babbling 
brook, a raatle amid the branches, or the clatter uf the horses' feet over 
the trsck which was called a road, and which was occasionally but a 
pasM^ deft, as it were, through a dense man of liviug verdure. It 
Memed a* if these lovely wilds of Arkansas had never been trodden by 
the foot aC man, who had not yet come to claim as his own an earthly 
Psisdiae which had been rendered so well suited for bis enjoyment The 
settUn were few, and the attempts at clearing were rare. 

Father Hathew for a time tlung aside his cares, liia looil of anxiety 
ond trouble, and resolnlf ly left behind biin the haunting shadow of dell 
— mon terrible to bim than the spectre of Death on the Pale Horse ■ 
and becSDM himself once more. He rwelled in stoir and anecdote and 
hnmacaaa incident, recounted events of his earlj life, and gave his im- 
lii>s*iiiii* erf ^blic men in the New world and in the Old ; and when 
ha had oontnbnted far more than his share to the enjoyment of the day, 
hs called fbrth the recollections of his young companions, who were de- 
lighted to see the doud of care banished from his brow, and the anxious 
kxik no longer in hi* eyes. The travellers reached their resting-pUce 
late in the evening, and were regaled with a supper of milk and boney, 
pus breod, and butter ftngrant from sweet posture. The next momina 
at Svs o'clock the carriage was in motion, end the jonmey was resume^ 
the isnis variety (rf soeneiy, the same beauty, the *ame loncliness—tbe 



be SMubt to impress anv grcnt truth on his young friends, he illustrated 
Its viidom bj a parable, or its value fay some striking fact borrowed 
ttoBk history or the biounipby of a great or good man. 

Hawing relied for tEeni)^tat the Hot Spring, where they fonnd 
&vad* Oram New Orleans and Natchez they arrived next day at the 
Solpbur Sprii^ eight miles from the Hot Kprin&B. Here, then, in a 
lonsW log cottage, in the veiy heart of the solitudes of Arkansas, ten- 
antsd ^ A widow and her son, and not another human being nearer 
diao two milts, or not more thim two or three nearer tban Uie Hot 
Swingle tbe wearied Apoetle of Temperance sought a short repose from 
Isboat neb a* acarcaty any other man had ever gone through. If 
thongbt and eare could have bcun cut olT by a barrier of moontains, or 
WsgiBnthedgeof forest trees, or by Tn<>bing streams and flowing riven, 
Wwonld have been well ; but fi\>m this Paradise the serpent could not 
Ds braUud — it would intrude, unwished for and unbidden. 

ImlbslovdyWashitan. which wound its gnicerul course, now through 
wood*^ BOW between noble bills. Father Mathew was reminded some- 
what ol tibe Bnir. which Huwed through his native countv. In the 
wood^bf Oa hsuks of the Wtshitun, or by the side of a smaller stream. 



he rambled when the beat wna lees intsDSS ; and he tslked wlialy and 
pleasantly to his companions, whcee minds he directe<t, without apparent 
•im, bnt with instinctive purpose, to the contemplation snd Uie love of 
the good. He picked blackberries too, as of old in the woods of Thomas- 
town ; and the ripe berry of Arkansas tasted the sweeUr from the sno- 
ciation. Thus they spent the first two days in this retreat, leading, 
talking, rambling from one charming spot to the other, and making 
small explorations into the fotesl. And on the Sunday Father Hathew 
offered up the holy sacrilice on the plana of the cottage, under the 
canon of heaven. The eongre^tion consisted of Ifr. and Mrs. Kelly 
who bad come over from the Hot Sprinf^t, snd the two secretaries, Mr 
CMeara and Mr. Mahony, It was the flnt time, in dl pralwbility, that 
the voice of tha priest hod been raised in adoration in Uiat part of the 
forests of America ; and the solemnity and stillness of all around con- 
trasted with the scenes of that day twdvemonth, when he Brst landed 
on the shores of the New world. 

With intense interest he watdi . . 
land, which was then slowtv emeig 

A passage from the diary will exhibit liis opinion on a qnestion of mach 
importance to his coimtiy : — 

Swaking of the cbuges abont to take place In Ireland by the ttandtlon of 
land, Father Mathew remarked how at flr*t It became encumbsred. "Tbeflrst 
proprietoi* were cnntlemen and would-be gentlemen, who let the land to what 
STB termed " niiddls-men ". They, to make the most of it, osnally let the 
ground to aM-4urv teiianU, calculating that — cnppMs the mid<Us-man'B take to 
be 200 acres, at iL per sere— by lettmg half in con-acre, at ny 10^ the acre, 
the rent was overpaid. The next year tbe other half wii let in the ssnis way, 
while he had tbe produce of tha other portion, which was unlet Thus the 
poor labourer, stnctly suookiog, had to bear the bunion of all. The pnaent 
contemplated changes will not bs eCTectual unless a clause be insetted in every 
lease o^at'iuf »ub-lttlng.' 

The post brought him some letters that idaddened his henrt, but more 
that filled him with sorrow and anxiety. To one of the former he thus 

Sulphur Sjiiitip sf Arkiusss : 
»th July, ISSO. 
My drab Mna. Ratsbone,— I thank yon, I thank you, for your mora than 
sisterly solicitude, snd for tha unexpectod and unexampled genetxwity of Ur. 
Rstlilxnie. His soneroDs present arrived moat scaaooalily. at a moment when 
I was quite bewildeTed, not knoning whst to do. Tbe muse of this distren of 
luind was an unexpected notice I receivsd, from ths agint of the Insntance 
Company, to pay 1 GDI., the amount of the secood ypar'aeitrs premiiini for the 
permiiBion to travel into the Sonthem States. The 700 dollars I retvived tnm 
my couutrymen in New Orleans, I sent to pay the interest of the bills in the 
Hanks at Cork. I ignorantly Battored myself that the extra premium I paid 
bvfore I left borne would free me during my sojoura in this conntry. .... 
I sbill conliiiue at tha Culd Sulphur ttpringi for anoUier fortnight, and then 
remove seven milca distant, to the celebrated Hot S|iiings, and after a Hojnum 
of « Tew days, proceed to viut the Indian nation— the wretched drgrodcd 
remnant of tbe once mighty proprieton ot this vast continent. I go in the 
name of the I^ird, to seek and to ssve the poor victima of opprcoion and 
drunk ennees. 

These unhappy people, round whom Cooper and other wrilen had 
tlung the charm of romantic interest, excited the liveliest compsssion in 
Father Matliew ; but he was never able to renlise tbe hope that he had 
so long cherished, of visiting them in their villages, and rescuing them 
from the deadly tyranny of the ' firewater '--a worse enemy than the 
while men, snd more fatal to the Indian than the steel or the ballet of 

The fashionable world of America was at this time abeotbed in a case 
of peculiar interest, upon which much was seid on both sides — the qoco- 
tion of who was in the wrong being discussed with keen partixsnahip. 
A gentleman bod won for bis bride, from a host of competitom, h reign- 
ing belle, the loveliest girl of tbe circle in which she moved. Furluuato 
pnze-winner, he prvpurod a gilded cage for his lady-hird : and so 
sumptuous and coetly were the bridal cuam))er and boudoir, that they 
were thrown open, first to the scrutiny of the /file, end Uien to the de- 
vouring curiosity of the vulgar. In twelve month* after, while Father 
Hathew was plunged in the verdant solitudes of Arkousaa, the fsshion- 
able world was startled by hearing of the separation of the ' happy pair,' 
and reading in the public prints advertisements from the husbandcry- 
ing down the credit of his wife t One of the heavy diarns urged by 
the disenchanted husband was that bis lovely bride was addicted to the 
too free use — not of cognac, but — of rouce and cosmetics. 'There are 
people in this world,' remarked Father Hathew, ' who, if they have no 
real troubles to vex them, will create troubles for themsdves bv their 
own folly.' And thereupon he told many strange things which be liad 
seen in bis experience. 

After s month's rest at the Sulphur Springs, where he sDeut some of 
thi; happiest moments of his life, Father Mathew left for the Hot Bpringi. 
He had become gr«atlv interested in poor Holly, the negro woiiian, and 
her little son Peter, whose woolly pate he was conetontl}^ caressing ; and 
he much regretted the poverty which done compelled him to relintjutah 
the desire of purchasing both mother and son. and setting them st 
liberty. Holly and iVler might have beeu bouglit for 3fiO dollon ; but 
there was no such sum in Fattier Hathew'* exclivquer. 
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While at the Hot Springs, an old Baptist lady sent an nrgent mess^ 
to him, imploring him to come to her at once. The distance was eight 
milea. Fortunately, there was no vehicle to he had, and therefore he could 
not comply with her request But as Father Mathew could not come 
to the old lady, the old lady came to him. Though very old and sickly, 
she mounted a horse and rode over to see him, in order that he might 
cure her ! He denied that he possessed the power which the old lady 
persisted in attributing to him ; but he did what he could to soothe and 
console her. 

Qenerally, and indeed as a rule, the manner in which Father Mathew 
was treated by the members of the different sects in America was in the 
highest decree creditable to their good feeling. They ptiid him every 
honour and respect ; they thronged the Catholic chiirches in which he 
preached ; and, in the addr^^es which emanated from their communi- 
ties and associations, they bore the most ^nerous testimony to the value 
of his services, and the disinterested purity of his motives. In a little 
village of Arkansas was displaced one of the very rare exceptions to this 
almost universal expression of courtesy and good feeling. During his 
stay at the Hot Springs, he visited a Sunday School, where his presence 
was expected, for an address had been prepared for his reception. Be- 
sides the children and their teachere tnere were several grown persons 
in attendance. He was welcomed for various reasons, but he was ex- 
pressly assured not because of his being a Pries' of the Roman Catholic 
Chureh — an assurance eaually gratuitous and offensive. This was a 
challenge which Father Mathew could not fail to accept ; and, in his 
reply, he said he * felt justly proud of being an humble minister in that 
holy Chureh which had done so much for the glory of Qod and the 
civilisation of mankind, which had stood bravely in the van from age to 
age, unchanged while all else was changed, and which had outlived, and 
would outlive, both calumny and oppression'. Feeling that he had 
sufficiently vindicated the dignity of nis Church, and his allegiance to 
her £Edth and authority, he resumed his accustomed gentleness, aud^ex- 
pressed his regret that his voung friends should have thought it neces- 
sary to make Uie allusion which they did ; for, in advocating temperance, 
he recofmised no religious denomination whatever. A sweet smile and 
a cordial shake of the hand set matters at rest ; and the proceedings 
were happily concluded by the enrolment of a number of ' postulants,' 
and the presentation of a card and medal to each. 

But the scene which was witnessed on Sunday, the 29th of Decem- 
ber, 1850, in the Naval Dockyard of Peusacola, afforded the most re- 
markable testimony to the reverence in which Father Mathew was 
held by all classes in America. His reception by the Commodore, by 
whom he was splendidly entertained on the Saturday, was most iiat- 
tering. When he arrived he was met by his host in full-dress uniform, 
and introduced to the numerous company who had been invited to meet 
him. As the greater number of the gu^its were officers of the navy, or 
officials in the establishment, uniforms were generally worn. Had the 
guest of the evening been the President of the United States, or some 
potentate from the other side of the Atlantic, instead of a simple Irish 
priest, he could not have been entertained more sumptuously, nor could 
he have been treated with more marked respect Grace was said by 
Father Mathew, and thanks were returned by the Rev. Mr. Lewis,* the 
Protestant clergyman. 

On the morrow there was assembled in the spacious Hall of the Naval 
Hospital — ^which had been placed at the disposal of Father Mathew by 
the Commodore— a congregation of more than 600 persons. It included 
the very first people in connection with the creat establishment, and 
represented the leading churches of the United States. The hall had 
been fitted up with an altar and every requisite for Catholic worship ; 
and here, as of old in Ireland, good ladies assisted Father Mathew to 
render the appnearance of the altar and sanctuary as beautiful and be- 
coming as poissible. Among the first that arrived in this extemporised 
Catholic church were the Commodore and his family, accompanied by 
military and naval officers, all in full-dress uniform. Among the other 
members of that remarkable congregation, was the Rev. Mr. Lewis, who, 
in order to afford his flock on opportunity of hearing Father Mathew, 
hod word sent round to them that he would not have service on that 
morning. The decorum and gravity observed by all present could not 
have been surpassed by any congregation, or in any church in the world. 
Nor was the congregation disappointed in the Christian minister who 
preached the word of God to their willing hearts. He seem^ for the 
iiinnient to have recovered the fire and animation of his best days ; and 
ho preached with so holy a sincerity of manner, with such convincing 
confidence of belief in the truth of what he uttered, and with such 
fervour and earnestness, that he carried his hearers with him from the 
beginning to the end of his discourse. At the conclusion of the cere- 
monies, ne again addressed his audience, but on the subject of his 
mission ; and the effect of that appeal was the addition of one huudred 
iollowurs, and most of them of- respectable position, to the ranks of 
temperance. 

It was disheartening to Father Mathew that he received but little 
benefit from his visit to the springs of Arkansas. His limbs were 
tremulous and shaky, and his mind was at times grievously depressed. 
Neither were the accounts from home of the most enlivening character, 

"JV^tK 1 Mm Informed, Protottant Blahop of Oatarlo, and, of ooune, a BritLsh subjoot 



whether of a public or of a private nature ; great misery still amongst 
the poor — ^workhouses otowaed — employment scatce — ^trade bad — ^and 
emi(^ion on the increase. Then, temperance reading-rooms were 
abandoned, and their members scattered ; and, lastly, Uiere were pressing 
pecuniary claima Thorns were scattered in the path of this tottering 
and toil-worn man ; still he bore up bravely, ana rather courted than 
avoided new scenes of labour and excitement Rest, if it extended 
beyond a few days, became irksome to him. He longed to be again in 
the harness, doing his work, adding to his hundr^s of thousands of 
disciples in America. His anxiety of mind, which fretted at inaction, 
preventeil his obtaining the advantages of repose, and of the regular and 
easy life he had led while at the Springs. 

There was one thing, however, to which he had a decided objection — 
that was, to ' lecture ' ; and this was the veir thing which he was most 
frequently requested to do. If he travelled by steamer on one of the 
^reat rivers, it was intimated to him that the s^oon would be converted 
into a convenient leeture-holl, and that he was sure of a large and 
appreciative audience ; or, if the boat stopped at the smallest place — 
some city on paper, whose future glory was represented by a few loc 
houses — there came a request firom the 'citizens' that he should laud 
and Mecture'. He almost invariably rejected these polite overtures; 
preferring to read, or to be read to, or to visit the passengers of the 
humbler class, amongst whom he was sure to find some of his own 
countrjrpeople, whose resources were not the most abimdant 

Frequently are such passages as these to be met with in the diary of 



To a respectable yoimg 

dollars pnvately.' ' In St. Louis, the da^ before leaving, FaUier Ma- 
thew handed sums of money to old acquaintances in struggling circum- 
stances.' * The condition of the poor emigrants from Ireland excites his 
comnassion, and he freely shares with £em his scan^ resooroes ; so 
much so, that I am anxious for his departure, before they are entirely 
exhausted.' 

There was not a face he met that did not recall some circumstance to 
his memory, which was prodigious. The man or woman whom he had 
spoken to years before, m any part of Ireland, he at once recognised, 
whether in the streets of New York or New Orleans^ or on the lower deck 
of a steamboat on the Mississippi Many a poor exile's heart was cheered 

by th<? salutation—* How are you, my clear ? — when did you leave ? 

when did you hear from your father and mother ? ' Names as well as 
faces he retained in that wonderful memory ; and often was his secretary 
surprised at hearing him address people, whom he could not have seen 
later than six or eight years before m a northern county in Ireland, 
familiarly by their name, as if he had only left them the day before. 
He poss^sed this faculty of memory in the highest degree. And perhaps 
no mculty is more useful in a leader ; for the followers of a great man 
are not always willing to make allowance for his oblivion of their 
identity, and expect that their Christian names, if they had half a dozen 
of them, should oe remembered as well as their surnames. 

This volume might be swelled with instances of his goodness to these 
poor wanderers. Here he bestowed money — there cave protection to 
helpless girls; here procured situations — there inauced some com- 
passionate matron to befriend a young creature who stood trembling in 
the very jaws of danger. 

While on his first visit to New Orleans, a number of the Brethren of 
a religious order in Ireland landed in that city. They were on their 
way to one of the Western States, there to establish a convent and a 
colony. The monev necessary for their purpose was to have been re- 
mitted to them in New Orleans ; but days passed, and no remittance 
arrived. The poor men were in great distress of mind, being naturally 
alarmed at their helnless condition, when they fortunately thought of 
applying to Father Mathew for advice and assistance. The aasistanoe 
was readily granted by one who could feel for their embarrassment ; 
and in a day or two after, the brothers were on their journey up Uie 
Mississippi, with a sum of more than 200/. in their possession, advanced 
to them by Father Mathew. The money was faithfully returned, but 
not sooner than a year after. 

* What shall we do, sir ?— we are at our last dollar ! ' was more than 
once the anxious demand of his secretary. < Trust in God, my dear; 
He will pve us enough,' was the invariable reply. It was the same 
reply which he had often given in the Famine time ; and when more 
money came then into his possession, it was bestowed on new objects. 
And so it also was in Amenca. 

While at Peusacola, a strange circumstance occurred. A young 
foreigner, named Demetrius Reoboe, died, and Fathew Mathew officii^ 
at his funeral The body, which was borne by the friends of the deceased, 
was first carried to the church, where the service for the dead was 
chanted, and then to the burial ground, where Father Mathew read the 
usual prayere. This funeral took phuse on Monday, the 16th of 
December, 1860 ; and on Wednesday, the 18th, there was anotlier 
funeral, at which he also attended. This was the funeral of a cousin of 
Demetrius. A compact had been made between them that the first who 
died should prepare a place in heaven for the other, who was to follow 
immediately. Demetnus was buried on the Monday, and in twenty 
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honn afterwards tbe coasin was a corpse; and in twenty-four hours 
more^ both cousins were tenants of the same tomb. What was the 
cause 1 Possibly the effect of imagination upon a system depressed by 
•oiTow at the loss of a beloved friencL Whatever tne explanation, the 
fiiets were as they have been stated. 

Writins to Mrs. Rathbone from St Louis, on the 20th of October, 
1850| Father Mathew says :— 

The success that has attended my exertions in the city of St I/)ui8 has 
exceeded my most sanguine ex|)ectations. Nine thousand jMsrsons have taken 
the total abstinence pledge ; aud when you arc informed tliat I have not been 
aUe to lecture in the temperance halls from infirmity, you must deem it a veiy 
considenble niunber. 

Yon do not appear to approve of my protractoil stay in America. Neither 
do I myself, as 1 could advance the cause as much, ana oven more, in England, 
Ireland, and Scotland. To bo candid — for 1 disguiso nothing from ono whom 
I love as a sister — I yearn after the old country, aud I envy this letter which 
IB so soon to reach its shores ; but I fear to return home, so much is exi>octed 
by my oeditors. If I had foreseen my illness, I would not have incurred debt, 
which makes me miserable, aud detains me in exile. But apprehending no 
impediment to my career, and having well-grounded pecuniary exjKH;tatioiis, 
I imprudently yielded to my feelings, aud, to uphold the teetotallers, and to 
feed the huu^ during the famine, I unhappilv incurred liabilities which can 
only be lii^mdated by my death — an evcut which in any case cannot be far 
distant. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

PoUtenesB to a Female Slave — Her Reply — An impressive Lesson — Jenny Lind 
— Bamum — New World Notions — Another Attack — Embarks for Europe 
—His Farewell Address — ^Advice to his Countrymen — His Mission m 
America. 

For nearly three months of the year 1851, Father Mathew made New 
Orleans his head-<juarters. He frequently stopped with attached friends, 
whose acc^uaintance he had mode or renewed on his firf»t v\nt — for he 
hod known not a few of them in Ireland. Among the most devoted of 
these was the late Colonel Maunsel White, wlio nad emigrated yean 
before from Tipperary, and who then held a high position in his adopted 
country. While enjoying the hospitality of this devoted friend. Father 
Hathew, who, as a true gentleman should be, was always kind and con- 
aidetate to servants, apologised to a coloured woman for the trouble 
which his visit had caused her. Her answer much amused him : — 'I 
don^ consider it any trouble at all ; besides, we can't get along anyhow 
in this world without it'. 

Though Father Mathew was received with the greatest kindness by 
slave ownen. and tliough slavery did not present itself to his ^-iew in 
abhorrent eoionrs, he still maint^iined the sanie avei-sion to it, as an in- 
•titation, which he had ever expressed. Yet he fully appreciated the 
diflicnlty of dealing with a question so vast, and with interests so com- 
plicated ; and he could not but think that wisdom, not passion, was 
eseential to its solution. Nor, it must be said, was he mucn impresRe<l 
with the feeling evinced to the Negro in the Free States. A single 
eirciunstanoe will often nroduce a stronger effect upon the mind tlmn the 
snuidett professions of liberality. He was one day m an omnibus in New 
York ; aud as the vehicle was dashing along through a crowded 
tbon>u^i£iirey it knocked down ami rollcfl over a coloured man. To 
Father Mathew the African was really * a mun and a brother,' and he 
got out of the vehicle and assisteil to raise the jxrar fellow from the 
gronnd. * Lift him in,' said the Somaritin, * and we can take him to the 
nearest doctor.' ' No, no,' said the jMiHsengers — lunong whom perchance 
there mi^ have been an abolitionist — * we can't travel with Cfdoured 
people.' xhe rejection of the insensible and wounded fellow-creature 
nom that carriage was a lesscm which Father Mathew learned in the 
Broadway of New York, and which he held in his recollection so long 
•a he lemained in the United States. 

Dnriiig his stay in New Orleans, Father Mathew made the acquaint- 
ance andaduiiied the extmordinary |>owers of the Swedisdi Nightingale, 
the odebnted Jenny land, who was at that time creating a sensation in 
that hit atj of the South. Father Mathew found her sini^de, uimffectcd, 
and unspoiled, natural in manner and interesting in conversation ; for 
CTOI then she spoke English fluently, though with a foreign pronun- 
ciation. On two occasions he heard her sing. Declining to attend her 
coBcertSi which were held in the evening, he was invited to her re- 
heafeals ; and from a private box in the St. Charles Theatre, Father 
lli^ew and his enraptnnsd secretary heard the Nightingale to the best 
advn&taff& His secretary was in an ecstasy of dciight ; but we doubt 
nroch if the Apostle of Temperance, who in other days nodded so 
uipnmiigly to toe wildest efforts of tne villa^ band, and so cordially 
thanked ue artists of a month's teacliing for their * beautiful music,' did 
not think much more of her kindness than he did of her execution. 
Mr. O'Metfa began to speculate as to the nature of heavenly melody, 
wheiit M he remarked in nia diary, ' we are so fascinated with tne charnis 
of the Toice of one of our fellow-creaturee'. 

Ramnm Mr fiamom is altogether out of place — who was the 
— — *^g|i* of Jtn&y Lind's musical engagements in America, was polite 
Mid atlwflii lo Father Mathew ; bu^ curiously enough, he delivered a 
leclni .CB tanpenmoa of an hour'a daration* and never onee made 



mention of the name of the leader of the movement, although he ¥ras 
then in the same city ! Surely this was au illustration of the play of 
Hamlet with the character of Hamlet omitteil. 

Frecmently, in his rambles through New Orletms, as in other cities 
which ne visited, Father Mathew recognised, in rather menial capacities, 
and engaged in the very rudest labour, young men who at home in the 
old country would have disdained the idea of work. But there they 
should work, or go to the wall ; and many, who had been reared 
tenderly, and whose education had cost what would then be a grand 
capital to commence the world with, resolutely, and by stunly industry 
fought their way to the social position which they had lost in the 
miseries of their native land. Tne doctor, the lawyer, the son of the 
country gentleman or of the respectable shopkeeper, might be seen 
serving as a waiter at the bar, toiling as a workman on the quays, or 
acting OS a porter in a grocery store ; but those who held on, and ex- 
changed the Iridh 'spirit' for the American 'notion,' were sure to change 
places ere long— that is. to employ instead of being employed. One 
accustomed to Old world notions would Imve been amazed, as Father 
Mathew was, to know tliat the young fellow who waited on iiim wliile 
at tlie Hot Springs hod been elected Justice of the Peace the day before ; 
and that the unassuming looking pi^rson who drove two of the boanlers 
in a waggon to Little Rock was the Sheriff of the County ! ^Vllen the 
Irish caught the American spirit and set to work, and when they com< 
bined st<^iness with energy, they were sure to go ahead ; and Father 
Mathew was delighted to find his countrymen iillin^ positions of honour 
and credit in eveir part of the States which he visited. How many he 
redeemed from a degrading and enthralling vice— how many he assisteil 
to rise in the world— how many owed their future independence to his 
visit— it would be hard to say ; but when it is computed that he ad- 
ministered the i)ledge to more than 600,000 persons in the United States, 
it must be admitted that his footsteps were followed with blessings for 
the good which he did to the children of his race in a strange land. 

On his way from New Orleans to Nashville, and while steaming up 
the Mississippi, he experienced another attack of his old malady. 
This occurred on the day preceding the thirteenth anniversary of the 
commencement of his mission — his twelve years of incessant labour— of 
heart, brain, and body — such labour as not one man in a million could 
endure, or would think of undertaking. Shattered, broken down, worn 
out he was ; but he had done a great work, and won a great fame ; and 
let us hope that the conscious] leti^s of the gcxnl which he had wrought foi 
his fellow-men soothed his pillow of piiiu. 

We must not follow him further in his American tour ; nor is it 
necessary that we should. We should have to rect»unt much of the 
same which has been alivarly presenteil to the reader, — the same 
Wonderful triumph of the moral over the physical man — the same holy 
zeal in the cause of humanity im[>elling him to efforts beyond his 
strength — the same unconquerable resolution— the same boundless 
charity — the same tenflenu>ss and compassion for the erring and the 
sorrowing. We shall not s])cak of the honours that were offered hiin 
wherever he went, of the reverence which the highest and the proudest 
in that great confederacy of free States repeatedly tcstitie<l to him, or of 
the friendships Ihat followed him througli the few remaining years of 
his life : we shall rather allow the touching wordn spoken in reply to an 
address which he delivered in Cincinnati, a few luontliH after his hist 
attack, to conclude our account of his long, laborious, and memorable 
mission to America :— 

In the protracted iK-arfire which I have wage<l sgalnst the widv-sprrad evil 
of iutenipcrance, and which, I trust, has ever liecn eomhirtttl in a Hpirit of 
ChriMtiaii charity, I have had many neriouH <lifficultiGS to encounter, aii«l much 
interested hostility to ovcR-oine. The growing iuliniiitics of age, aggravated 
by repeated attacks of a daiigerouii and inindious malady, now demand retire- 
ment and rej[X)se. At the done of a long, and, thank Heaven, a suca-asful 
cain])aign, 1 find ni^'self, it is true, enfeebled in health, shatteretl in constitution, 
. and di-stitute of this world's wealth ; yet, with the Apostle, ' I glory in my 
I infirmity, * contracted, as it has liecn, in the noblest of^ causes, aiitl I still feel 
' that no sacrifice, whether of health, of pn>i)erty, or of life itself, is too great to 
save from ruin and ponlition the humblest of those for whom onr Divine 
Saviour has willingly shed Ills most [>reciou8 blood. 

On the 8th of November he embarked on Ixxutl the * Pacific,' one of 
the Collins* line of steamers, on his return to Europe. Previous to his 
embarkation, he publishe<l his * Farewell Address to the Citissens of the 
United States,' from which a passage or two may be appropriately 
quoted. 

It thus begins : — 

My mi»»ion amon^r^t you closes to-day. I cannot take my final dejiarturo 
from the shores ut \our great and generous country without publicly reconliiig 
my deep ami gratitul appreciation of the generous byiiipalhy, the dc'licatc 
attention, and the uureimtting kindness, which I have ex|ierieut-ed in every 
section of thib vast Uiiiou. Tlic noble reception which you have H[ioutaDeou8ly 
tendered to a stranger, kuo^ii merely as a humble niisHiunary in the cause of 
mural reform, proves the devotion of your people to the interests of humanity, 
however feebly championed, and has endeared America and her tteoplc to me 
by a thousand ties too sacred for utteram'e. Tliough the renewea attacks of a 
painfol and insidious malady have reiidere<l it impossible that I coald(witlKrat 
unmiiMiit danger to my lifc) make those pubUc ea r tioDi which ww atver 
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■pued b; me in th« days of mj hetltb and of my vigour, I yet thank Heaven 
1 have been instnimental in adding to the rauka of temperance over 000,000 
diaciplea in America- 

HAving borne grateful t«stimonj to the aid which he had received 
from tha public press of AmeHca, and the kindness and friendship which 
had been shown to him bf man; diatii^aished inditidual^ he then 
ftddreases his own countrymen : — 

To my own beloved countrymen I most affectionately tender a few woida of 
parting advice. You htTe, my dearly beloved friands, relinquished the land 
of your birth, endeared to you by a thouaend fond reminiscences, to eeetc on 
these distant ahorea that remuneration for industry and toil too often denied 
to joa at home. You are presented here with a bonndless field of profitable 
employment, and every inducement is held out to persevering iaduatry. Yon 
an received and welcomed into the great American family with feeling of 
■ympathj, kicdncn, and friendship. After a few years you become citizens 
of tUi great republic, whose vast territorial extent abonnda in all the msteriala 
of mineral, agricultural, and commercial wealth ; the avenues to honour and 
fame are liberally thrown open to you and to your children, and no impediment 
(sate of your own creation) exists to prevent you attaining the highest social 
and civic distinction ; and will you any longor permit those glorious oppor- 
tunitiee to pass unimproved I or rather, will you not, by studying self-re^iect, 
and acquiring hsbits suited to your new positioQ, BBpire to reflect honour alike 
n_ ti... l.nii nf wniii- t.!rt>i ond of your adoption t 1 implore yon, as I would 

, _[» discard for ever those focdish divisions — those 

^ — those factious broils (too olten, alas I the fruits of intem- 

psnnce) in which your country is disgraced, the peace and order of society 
violated, and the laws of Heaven trampled on and outraged. 
H« thus uinclnd s : — 

Friends and Fellow-countrymen, — I now bid yon a relnctant, a final fJsreweU. 
A few houia more will separate me from the hospitable aborss of America for 
•ver. 1 carry with me, to the 'poor old country,' feelings of respect and 
attachment fbr its people, that neither time nor distance can obliterate. 

Cititens of the United Statts. — I ferventlj pray that the Almighty Disposer 
of human OTsnts, in whose hands are the destiniea of nation*, may continue 
these bles^gsand favours which you have so long eqjoyed — that your pt^jgress 
in every private and public virtue may keep pace with your unexampled 
proatienty — that yon and your children's children may be ever true to the 

nt destiny that awaits you, and to the spirit of those mstitutions under the 
iring care of which you have so rapidly progressed. May your country 
still extend the hand of succour to the helplees exile, aSbrd an asylum to the 
peisecuted, and a home to the oppressed — and thus inseparably connect her 
future destiny with the interests of nniveraal fanmanit; 1 

The ' New York Herald ' of the same date bears the following most 
iuleresting testimony to his mission in America : — 

On reviewing his exertions for the past two years and a htlt, we are forcibly 
ttnck with the vast amount of physical fatigue which hemust have undergone 
in the discharge of his onerous duties. Over sixty years of age, enfeebled in 
health, and shattered in constitution, hs has yet, with all the ardour of his 
former leal, vigorously prosecuted his ' labour of love '. He has visited, since 
his arrival in America, twenty-five States of the Union, has administered the 
temperance pledge in over tliree hundred of our principal towns and cities, baa 
added more than half a million of our population to the long muster-roll of 
his disdplea, and, in accomplishing this praiseworthy object, has travelleil 
thii^-seven thousand miles, which, added to two voya^ screes the Atlantic, 
cranio make a total distance nearly equal to tvlce the circumnavigation of the 
^be. Thou^ labouring under a disease which the slightest undue excite- 
ment may render htal, never has he shrunk from his worii of benevolence and 
love. North and soutti, eset and west, was he to be seen, unostentatiously 
K the heavenly task of reclaiming bis f&llen brother, welcoming the 
son back iii'o the bosom of society, uttering the joyful tidings that 
no man is past the hour of amendment ; deuing in no denunciation, inihilgiiif 
in no hypocritical cant or pretensions to pbarisaical sanctity, but quietly and 
unobtrusively pursuing his peacefiil courae, and, like his illastrious sainted 
pototype, nssoning (? ' temperance, justice, and judgment to come '. AVhen 
Lis physicians recently recommended absolute repose, in the midst of hi; 
labours in a crowded city, as indispensable to his recovery th>m his Isst attack 
of paraly^ ' Never,' replied the venerable man, ' will I willingly sink into a 
stale of in^rious inactivity ; never will 1 desert my post in the midst of the 
battle'. ' But your life,' replied his physicians, 'is at stake' ' If so,' said 
he, ' it cannot be sacrificed m a better cause. If I am to die, I will die in 
hajnesa*' 
He retnnied to Ireland in the month of December, 1851, 



CHAPTER XL. 

Returns to Ireland— The Confirmed Drunkard — Glad to see Bemnn again— 
The last of John— His Visitora at Leheuagh— Insanity afDriuk— Th» 
Hundred Invitation* to Dinner. 

Weils in Dublin, he spent some daya in visiting friends whom he 
desired to see once more. Going ont one morning with this intention, 
he suddenly said to hi* nephew, by whom he was accompanied, ' Tell 

the driver to stop, my dear. There is poor ,' mentioning the name 

of aa unhappy artist whom he had often befriended, and whom he had 
ineffectually endeavoured to redeem from confirmed dninkeimeM. The 
driTer gulled up ; and there, on the side-path, stood a shabby-looking 
t uear-^tid, red-nooed, dii^ and uncombed, hi* coat bnt- 



toned up to conceal the want of a shirt The Tecognitioo had been 
mutnaL Though Fatlier Hathew** hair was now grey, and graduallj 
approaching to white, there was no mistaking that well-known counten- 
ance, which preserved its nobleness of outline and unchanging sweet- 
ness of eipreBsioo. As the miserable creature approached the carriage, 
he bunt into a kind of drunken cry, and seizing the hand of taia^d 
benefactor, he kissed it passionately, his emotion depriving Mm of the 
power of articulation. Tears streamed down the face of Fatner Matiiew, 
who could only murmur, ' Poor child I poor child I ' as he slipped a 
bank note into the hand c^ the prodigaL So loi^ as he could keep him 
in si^ht, Father Mathew** glance was Sied on the unhappy bein^ who 
remained motionless in the same spot, a miserable object to contemplate. 
The carriage turned the comer of the street, and tne two men never 
again saw each other in this world. The drunkard died as he had lived 
— in misery and shame. 

About the some time, a beggar who had accosted him in the nsnal 
way, imploring his charity—' for the love of the Lord and for all the 
sowb that ever left him ' — was surprised and overjoyed at finding his 
appeal responded to by the bestowal of half-a-crown. ' That's on im- 
mense sum, sir, to give to a mere beggar, who would be well content 
with a penny,' said uie nephew. ' Oh, my dear,' replied Father Uathew, 
' I delight in relieving the poor. It is my great happiness. I acarcely 
ever met a beggar in America- for months together T conldnot seeone; 
and it was a privation to me l« have no one to relieve and make happy 
for a moment' The good man did not do himself justice when be Uios 
spoke, for, thongh he rarely met a professiDiial mendicant in the United 
States, he was in the doUy habit of relieving distresa, and ""^"p many 
happy bv his bounty. 

His altered appearance, as he tetomed to Leheni^^ innMied his 
family with sorrow and apprehension. But however striking the change 
in his health, his nature and disposition were still the same, — the some 
benevolence and kindness — the some thonghtfolness and consideration 
for the wishes and feelings of others. 

One cannot be absent for two or three years from hi* home without 
finding, on his return, that changes have taken place, or that death bu 
been at work, even in his own fomily circle. Father Hathew had not 
to deplore the loss of a member of his family ; bnt there wm tyae long- 
famihor face which be was never to see more. That was the sonr visage 
of bis man John, It won against John's most solemn warning and ap- 
palling prophecy that the priest resolved on going to America. "To 
John's accurate conception of that country, it was the abode ik Uftcks 
and ' wild Ingins,' and tomahawks and scalps were constantly eaaocaotcd 
with his ideas of its civilisation. ' Don't leave your own fine conntay, 
sir,' pleaded John, ' and I will never desert you. The boards will cany 
me out of this house.' ' What does John mean by " the IxMid* " cany- 
ing him out, sir ? ' asked his nephew. ' He means his coffin, my deai,' 
said Father Mathew, who was intimately acquainted with the fignratave 
style in which, in moments of strong emotion, his venerable domestic 
indulged. ' Dont, sir, don't go to them bloodv-minded savwes,' were 
John's partiug woida. But hia master went, ana John remained behind, 
well providea for. But having been abandoned by its leadw, what hH 
John to do with tempemnce! Nothing. With bitter diadtdu, John 
flung off the mask he had but partially worn, and celebrated his libertr 
in a series of wild and prolonged potations. When the tidinga of his 
master's illness reached home, John s grief was to a great extent softened 
by the triumph of his own predictions. He always knew how it wonld 
he, and he told Aim what would happen ; for sure a coimtry of Uacki 
and ' Ingins ' was no place for a Christian. Sourer and more —taiFBJnB 
became John's temper— deeper and deeper his potations ; until one dw 
death surprised bim in a sickness which John solely attributed to hn 
intense gnef at the continued absence of his master, bnt which othsn, 
including the doctor who attended him, accounted for on very dibrent 

Ciunds. However, the little man was carried in ' the hoarda' to hi* 
t resting-place, a considerable time before the return of the priest 
from the land of the ' blacks and Ingins '. Father Hathew tbou^t of 
John OS Prince Hal spoke of Falstas— he coold have < better epaied a 



better.man'. The very weaknesses of the cross-grained little b_ 

only the more endeared him to his tolerant and indulgent master. 

No sooner was it generally known that Father Mathew had taken up 
his residence at Lehensch, than the quiet of that secluded home was at 
an end. His old friends the beggars flocked to visit the benefactor who 
had never troubled them with seaitbiug examinations to test the truth 
of their story, bnt who relieved them at every risk — even i^ hia dona- 
tion being converted into the fiery devil against which he waged ince*. 
sant war. Under the shade of a spreading tree in summer, or on the 
door-steps in winter, the be^ars mustered ; and the same iinpostoi* 
frequently received the dole mree or four times in the same day. Nor 
was Father Mathew obliged to any one who exposed the impoaitioi). It 
afforded him happiness to bestow ehnrity, and he did not cars to enqnira 
loo minutely into the merits of each case. The proof of their impostme 
would only have caused him pain. 

Soon the clatter of the drum and the braying of the trumpet aeued 
the rooks in the old avenue^ as some tempeAnce band, which had m- 
rived the famine, roused bun with ite bmiliar strains ; and booo, tea 
the spaciotu hall beoame ndolant of strange odotns, of iriuioli tlutW 
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1»d wbiikj WM th« mort marked ind tht most euOf dbeantd. So 
long H be nnulned at Lehenagh, be bad oomtaat viaila from tepantant 



dfunkaidi, whom be noeiTed with nnlaUiiig bei^gnitf . He appeared 
to Ibink ereiTtbiiig elae aeeondary to tbe reclamation of an emog 
mortal ; and tbe aooner be could derate bimielf to thii duty, the 
srealer bii ntinfaction. To the last, he roae at on earlr homr, and until 
bia atrength ntterl; gave war, be said masa freqoentlv on week-daya, 
and always on SundajB and nolidajs — the hooaenold fonning bii con- 
negation. No exense would be taken by him for the aheeuce of ene of 
UM Tonng people, wbo were obliged to be moat punctual in their at- 
tcndiaice. 

Tboiq^ he roee at five o'clock, be did not nanallr leare bia room 
until it ynm time for breakfast. The intermediate honrt were occa- 
|ned in prayer and meditation, and in religions eierciaes which be nerer 
omitted to perform. But he would at any time leave his breakfast or 
dinner if be happened to catch a glimpie of a ' case ' which he thought 
demanded his immediate attention ; and the fiiroily weie compelled to 
adopt various precautions against intrusion dniing thoae houn. Onc^ 
however, that the break&et— with bim a acantv meal— was dei^tched, 
be was from that moment on the look-out for oia nnfailing beggars wm 
hie npentont profligates. 

Many an absurd and many a painful scene was wit&Msed before that 
hall-door, as aome tattered creature broke away from his wietdied wife, 
and WM captured and brought to Father Mathew, who had witnessed 
Ike flight wd capture with miense interest, and hod tottered down tbe 
■lane etepa and along the avenue to meet the prize half-way. Once 
withia hii influence, opposition was out ef the question. 

Even the peat Hoa, to which a ba^gai waa an object of profound mis- 
traat, seemed to ttJte kindly to the pledge-eeekera and the pledge- 
breaken ; for he would thruat his nose amicably into the band of some 
poor fellow who had not spent the Batuiday night and Sunday in the 
nnat creditable manner. 

' Dan, thafs a fine dog,' remarked a teetotaller to an erring friend 
whom he hod in charge. ' He is, Maurice, a Bne baste, and a mighty 
friendly one, too.' ' Dan,' resumed his sober friend, ' I'm thinking that 
dog has more sense than you.' ' Wisha, that would be aisy for him, the 
Lord knows,' was tbe bumble reply. ' See, Dan !— there's that dog, 
and tbe devU himself wouldn't make bim take a taste of sperrits ; but 
the devil can't keep you from it— and that dog, we're tould, has no 
laison, and you have.' ■ I ought to hare it, Maunce, sure euough ; but 
when 1 take a drop at all, I'm bothered eompktely.' ' Right my dear,' 
■aid Father Mathew. wbo had heard the dialogue with delicht ; ' we 
lower ontaelvea far oelow the brute when we indulge in a dei^rading 
psBsian, that robe us of our most glorious birUiright— our reason. Tbe 
Qreat Beinfi who mnde us did not render us dependent upon a vicious 
■timalant fur our health and happioeea. We don't require it, and we 
are better without it. Do not mind anyone who says to tlie contrary.' 

Tht men were not always the most difficult to deal with. Women 
sen brought to him hy their husbands, whose means they had de- 
atiofed,and wfacee happiness they had wrecked. Some were dogged 
and ttnbbom, othen insensible to every feeling of shame or compunc- 
tion, and more were labouring under the influence of that terrible 
malady, dtJirium trenutu. ' There is a. devil in me— there is a devil in 
me ! ' — shrieked out a young woman, whose flushed face, wild stare, and 
bantic gesturefl proved that she was suffering from the insanity of drink. 
■ Tea, indeed, the devil of drink possesses you, my poor woman,' said 
Father Hatbew. ■ There I he ssys I'm a devil— that Uie deril is in me ! 
I knew it— I knew it— I'm damned I — I know I'm dnmned I— the devil 
is dragging me down to hell 1 Then ! there J there I ' Wilder and 
wilder grew her shrieks, as tbe paroiyBm of the madness increased in 
intainity. The poor husband's dejected appearance, as be gazed upon 
the fury with a look in which shame and attection were blended, ?poke 
a Tolome of domestic misery and disappointed hope. When tbe paroxysm 
auhaided, Father Mathew brouiiht his influence to bear on her ; and ere 
many weeks had passed, a modest, blushing wife, fell on her knees b«- 
ton IiiiD,kti*ed bis hand with passionate ferrour, and thanked him, 
amidat aoba and tean, for the peace of heart and home whidi die then 
e^jojed. The husband's ferrid ' God bleea your levennce I ' was fully 
aa expnaaive in its gratitude. 

Aa long as he could, he kept up his visits to old friends ; and with 
that pnrpoee he frequently drove into the city, which was about two 
mile* diMwt from Lehenagh- One day he returned unusually animated. 
> Something mnst have pleased you very much, sir!' remarked Mie. 
Uathew, The priest then told how he had been invited to dinner by 
the littk son of a respectable mechanic, whom be met in the street 
'Fatim Matbew,' said the little fellow, 'do come and dine with na— we 
Itave ntch a nice dinner.' ' What have yon, mr dear ? ' enquired Father 
Hatluw. ' We bare a fine leg of mutton, and we have turnips, and we 
have polatoti^' replied the chOd. ' Hare yoii no cakes, my dear 1 ' said 
Faiber Matbew. ' No, sir,' answered the little fellow with an abashed 
ail, aa if he bad no ri^ht to have given an invitation under such circum- 
■****~- '^en, my dear, you must have them,' said Father Mathew, 
pottii^ a half-crown into the hand which he held in his own. 

Tbe DUt day he returned from the dty with a more than usually de- 
praaad i^ 'What is the matter, sir I— has anything annoyed you I ' 



oniiindUailiter-in-law. < Mr dmr, I twdved a handnd InTttatfana 
to dmner from a hnudnd littla ton to-dajr t ' was h 
fnl tone of voiee. Ho « * ' ' 
the story aridently ei 
Tbei ■' 
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oq'oy the amusament which 

other visitors to Lehenagh beade beogan, impostoia. mi 
to take the pledge. These were persona who bad come in flie 
lope of heii^ enred of their bodily ailments. 



CHAPTER XLI. 
Father Uathew*! alleged Power of effecting Cutm— ^hnanl Belief In this 

Power — Thfl Chnniia Headache — Dr. Barter's Testimony — Instanos M 

bis strange InOoanoe— Pilgrinugea te bis Oiave. 
Whatever ma^ be tbe opinions entertained aa to Father Uathew's tt- 

fated power of effecting cores in certain cases of disease, tbe subject, 
owerer delicate, is one to which I cannot avoid alluding Were 1 to 



refrain from noticing i^ I should appear aa if ahrinking from the risk ti 
hostile criticism ; and I would moreover fail in adequately representing 
ths •"nenition in which he was beld by the Irish people. Tbe subject 
which occasioned mnch interest during his lifetime and since his 



That Father Mathew was the eaim of curea being effected, I cannot 
deny myself the belief. That be iffteUd curea is what many petaons, 
in erery way trustworthy as to character and intelligence, have repeat- 
edly asserted. The belief in this alleged power appean to have been 
entertained even before his connection with the temperance cause ; but 
from that time to the hour of bis death, it certaiidy existed very gene- 
rally throughout Ireland. Even on his niet visit to Dublin, in 1840, he 
was besieged by crowds of afflicted people, suffering from different ail- 
ments, who imagined that his touch and his blessing wonld prove more 
efficacious ta them than all tbe ministrations of science. Farther on I 
shall prove, from evidence which, to me at least, seems conclusive as to 
the fact, that Father Mathew confeired instantaneous relief and in some 
instances permanent benefit, on persons labouring under rarious bodily 
affftctions ; and I shall now endearonr to represent the manner in 
which thnae who hod no doubt as to the fact, accouuted, or sought to 
account, for what was to them, as to others, a subject of wonder and 
i^culation. 

Tliose who suffer from any physical malady are natumlly impotieut 
of their affliction, and are generally willing to adopt any means of re- 
lief which they are assured, or which they ima^ne, wiU serve theiu, 
whether those means commend themselves to their reason or aro recon- 
cilable to their good sense and judgment. Indeed, it would seem as if 
the sick or afflicted person becomes more or leas uf tbe nature of a child, 
and unreservedlv surrenders reason and judgment to the physician. 
whether that physician be a mere pretender, or a man of approred 
ability and experience in the treatment of disease. We know what an 
effect is produced through the mind upon the body, and how the moet 
harmless and simple medicine — the coloured water, or the bread pill — 
can he made to play an important part in the cure of disease, and the 
restoration of health. 

It is not difficult to conceive how a naturally relinoua people should 
believe in the efficacy of a good man's prayer ; and now, enleebled and 
suffering from one maladyor anather, they ahould imploro his interpo- 
sition in their behalf. There are very many who, believing in the 
power and mercy of Uod, equally believe that, even in these times, aa 
m days of old, uiat power and that merey are wonderfully manifested ; 
and that good and holy mortab are now, aa they were then, selected ils 
the fitting instruments through which blessings are dispensed to indi- 
viduals and conununitiea. Thoee who sought Father Mathew's aid were 
profoundly impressed with the conrictiou uf his gooduea and holinesi^ 
They looked upon bim aa a man of Qod — one chosen by Providence for 
the accomplishment of a great work. Bisbope and priests constantly 
spoke of the Apostle of Temperance in this spirit. Even tboee of 
anothei faith did not hesiUte to speak of bim and to address him in 
lan^oage of the same nature. Thus the conviction of his goodnees and 
hobnesB was general — indeed universal ; and tbia conviction was most 
favourable to the idea of his beiup able to work some benefit for tboee 
in whose behalf he petitioned Him whom be so faithfully served, and 
whose honour and glory be so lealously labonied to |>romote. With 
this conviction and this belief firmly rooted in the minds of penons 
suffering from a malady in which the mind could in any way become a 
useful agent in asaisting or effecting a cure, it is not surprising that 
many relumed from Father Mathew considerably improved, if not 
wholly cured. That Ibey did so return, I can stote on authori^ which 
I cannot question ; but what was the exact cauae, or mode, or means of 
cure is what I shall not venture to explain, sove in so for as I have 
alreody indicated. 

Father Mathew pereistently represented to thoae wbo came to him in 
the eipectatiun of relief, that he had no power whatever lo effect curea 
or to work miracles. It was to no purpose that he showed them bis 
paralysed limbs, saying, ' Surely I would cure these if I could ; but 1 
have no power to cure anyone '. His patients were moly with an answer, 
saying 'It is becauae ymi took the sickness of olhrn on yourwlf that 
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Tonannsffictad*. Tluthe ooild notcUre IiinLtelf wAsno ptmf to 
them Uut he oould not cun othen ; and, freqasntlv', b» wu aecOBed of 
inaeatibilitf to autferinga, which thow afficted witli them believed he 
001^ reliere, if he only earnestly aet about doinf; ao. Havittg declared 
that he bad no such povar aa Uiat attributed to him by his petitionera, 
ha never refused to oleai tbern, or pray for their tecorerj if mch re- 
covery were pleasing to Ood. He naturally thought that bii blening 
could do them no barm, and besidea ha would not refuse to grant what 
waa BO earnestly implored. 

Total abstinence, which the pledge imposed, really did effect what 
seemed to be miraculous cores ; and the sound advice which he fre- 

sntly imparted to those who applied to him for relief, greatly 



flie operation of nature. Then, m not a few instances, it waa at the 
very turning point of the disease that his aid was implored ; and j 
gratitude reaculy attributed to the effect of his touch, his blessing, c 



; and pious 



prayers, what was about lo happen as the natural result uf a favourable 
change. Mothers, in the frenzy of their alarm, brought him their child- 
ren, upon whose marble features the seal of death seemed to be impressed 1 
and there ore iBtleni to which I could refer, in which, in spite of his ear- 
nest disclaimer, the writers persist in attributing the recovery of the be- 
loved ones to his holy intercession. 

The reader may account for the following, which I give because it is 
within my own personal knowledge, in any way he thinks best ; all I 
desire to do is to state that which I know to be a fact. A young lady, 
of poeition and intelligence, was for years the victim of the most violent 
headache, which assumed a chronic character. Eminent advice was bad, 
but in vain ; the malady became more intense, the agony more eicru- 
ciating. Starting up one day from the sofa on which she lay in a deli- 
rium of pain, she exclaimed — ' I cannot endure this torture any longer ; 
I will go and see what Father Hathew can do for me '. She immediately 
PTDceeaed to Lehenagh, where Father Mathew was then sick and feeble. 
Flinging herself on her knees before hira, she besought his prayers and 
blessmg. In fact, etnng by intolerable snffering, she asked nim to cure 
her. ' My dear child, you ask me what no mortal has power to do. The 

EDwer to cure rests alone with Qod. I hare no such power.' ' Then 
less me, and pray for me— place your hand on my head,' implored the 
afflicted lady. ' I cannot refuse to pray for you or to bless you, my dear 
child,' said Father Mathew, who did pray for and bless her, and place 
his hand on her poor throbbing brow. Was it faith ? — was it magnetism 1 
— was it the force of imagination exerted wonderfully 1 I shall not ven- 
ture to pronounce which it wos ; but that lady returned to her home 
perfectly cured of her distressing malady. Uore than that — cured com- 
pletely, from that moment fonvurd. 

1 might quote letters from pet 
Father Mathew hod cured them ol 
itantaneousiy restored sight to eyes almost blind, and power to limbs 
altogether helpless ; but I prefer, in a matter so full of delicacy, and 
respecting which opinion is so certain to difer, to rely on the written 
testimony d a gentleman above all suspicion, and to whom it is impos- 
sible to attribute what may probably be designated ' the credulity of 
sapersti^n '. Besides, as will be seen, he attributes what he saw to a 
verv different cause from that which is so readilv accepted by those who 
beheve in the efficacy of prayer, and the mirocnlous power of faith. 

The writer of the following statement is a Protestant gentleman— Dr. 
Barter of Blarney — whose hydropathic establishment— St. Anne's — is 
one of the best known in the United Kingdom. This statement is the 
result of a conversation which I recently had with Dr. Barter, aa to the 
alleged power of working cures attributed to Father Mathewj and in 
which the doctor mentioned such facts — which came under his notice 
in the summer of 18G3 — aa induced me to request that he would be 
good enough to reduce them to writing. This lie willingly did^ at tba 
same time ^ving me permission to make the fullest use of his name. 
The following is the document written bj Dr. Barter, and bearing hie 
s^nature : — 

As a resident for mouths in my establishment, to which Father Mathew had 
come for the restoratiDn of his health, I had am^ile opportunity of studying hi« 
character and habits ; and well do I remember his tinceaaing labour in the cause 
of anfTering humanity. The crowds that cams daily from distant parts of tht 
country to seek his aid were legion ; yet to every one, from the highest to thi' 
lowost, he was ever acctssiWe, and Bever seemed tired of doing good. I often 
nimoiiKtrBted with him on the injniy which mnst follow Irom such seveiT' 
sit-sl and mental labour, but to no purpose ; his love for his fellow-msn, 
his BDodneas af heart, banished from his noble breast every seliish feeling, 
aud be disregarded my repeated warnings. 

Seveiol came to be cured of painful diseases ; and le/lm vritiuaed fnat 
Ttlief afardtd by him to ptopU mgering from i>ariout agtcttoiu, and in *>m<; 
eaaa I uku salafiid tiuU permanent good wai tgatcd by hii adminiitTaiion, 
Snch satisfactory results, on so large a scale, too, made him the more earnest 
in his purpose, and gave the recipient unbounded faith in hia power ; and thii 
result, from such • favourable caTnbination of circumstances, could not bi- 
otherwise than beneBciat to the patient. AifAer Malhew possrtscd >n a largt: 
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end, was produced by an undue expenditure of this power. 

was lowered by imparting his heuth and vigour to thousa 

xeen injurioua results from inch a cause, and have experienced them it 



thousands. 1 have often 



panoa Oof^t not tbfi to endear his memory to ns, and mon parttcolarly to 
those who havB received beneBt ftom the exendse of his power I 

The doctor's theoiy is, that the ma^etic power conlroU and dirMts 
the nervous power, thereby subatitulin^ a healthv for a morbid action 
iif the system. Upon this theo^ or prmciple— whether it be sound ot 
ijrroneous, I offer no opinion — Dr. Baxtw accounts for what he himself 
witnessed during a period of some months at hia eatablishment in 
Blamejr, and of which many others were equally cognisant I value 
his testimony on this account — that it furnishes the evidence of an intel- 
ligent and unprejudiced witness as to the/iut that, from whatever cause, 
iir through whatever means or agency. Father Mathew did afford relief 
to persons suffering from disease. 

From a long letter, overflowing with gratitude to the memoir of 
Father Mathew, written by a man of gocd character and credibilit;y, 
who states that he hod received his education in the school which his 
benefactor had established shortly after he commenced bis misaioa in 
Cork, I extract the following passage, merely adding that / knoK the 
writra' to be that which I have represented hun ; — 

1 could tell yon of people that he cored, only it wonld eecnpy too lon^ but 
I can tell you whst happened to myself, Uy eyes got very bad, and I wai 
jifraid I was going to lose my sight entirely, whicn would have brought ma tc 
ruin. I wss obliged to stay away from my business in the market, I becomt 
so blind ; so I said I would go over to Cove Street and see his reverence, which 
I did. I was so bad that I got a boy to lead me in the streets. Father 
Uathew was there before me, and was glad to see me, and shook bauds with 
me, aa he always did ; he was kind to simple and gentle, and there was no sort 
of pride in him at all. So 1 told him how bad I was, and sure be saw that, 
for he asked me how did I get so bad. T knelt down, and be prayed for me 
and put his hand on my head, and mads the sign of the cross on my eyes, and 
he said it wouldn't signify, and that I would be well shortly ; aud sure I was, 
for I walked home without the boy helping me, and I waa as well as ever that 
day. I brought my wife to him another day, and he cnr«d her ot a sore bosom 
as all the nuighboius know. 

Not only were those afllicted with bodily ailments brongfat to him 
but those hkewise who suffered from mental infirmity. A young man 
waa being taken by his friends to the Lunatic Asylum of Cork, and the 
treatment which he received at their hands was not snch as to improve 
his condition. Bound on a car, his limbs tied with cords, and his head 
exposed to the raya ofa fierce sun, he was thus being convened to the 
Asylum, when the conductors conceived the idea of first taking him to 
Fatlier Mathew. The idea was fortunately acted upon, and they turned 
the horse's head towards Lehenagh. Father Mathew's heart waa filled 
with compassion at the spectacle of a human being bound like a wild 
beast, uttering strange cries, and foaming at the mouth. He spoke to 
him kindly and gently, and thus soothed his chafed spirit ; and he tiien 
desired hie friends to loose the cords that bound him, and to protect hia 
head from the sun. The effect of the kind voice, the gentle word^and 
the soothing touch, was marvellous upon the patient, who had suffered 
from violent paroxysms but shortly before. 'The poor fellow recognised 
Father Mathew, in whose power to serve him he seemed to have con- 
tideuca, and he promised that if he were broncht bock home, be would 
do everything that he was asked to do ; aud upon Father Mathew's 
intercession, he was brought back, instead of Deing placed in the 
Asylum. In a month afterwards, a fine liandsome young man, well 
dressed and well mannered, came to Lehenagh, to return him thanka for 
' what he had done for him '. 

Another cose which I shall mention was that of a young girl from 

Macroom, who was brought to him by her parents, who wen afraid that 

I she would die of starvation, as she had obstinately refHised to eat any- 

I thing for a number of days, or to utter a single Tord. Her head was 

j seriously affected, and she could not sleep. Site was taken three tjines 

to Father Mathew. Through the fint visit some good was effected, and 

j after the third visit she was perfectly restored to her natural appetite 

I and sleep. Before she left Lehenagh, she ate and drank what was 

: offered to her^ and spoke rationally, and without reluctance. 

I Another girl, whose hands were tightly clenched, and the nails c^ 

whose fingers were buried in the flesh of her palms, was also brought 

to him by her parents. For weeks she had been in that condition ; 

and though the physicians who hod been consulted endeavoured to 

open her nonds they tried in vain. 'Allow me, mv deor^' said Father 

Mathew, in fais winning voice ; and taking her' hand in his, and gently 

unlocking and extending her fingers^ he brought it into its naturu 

I form. This was a case of pure hysteria affecting the limbs, such aa is 

, fr^uently seen in the hospitala 

Cases such as these — which will be accounted for in various ways — 
confirmed the people in the belief of his power to cure. When he waa 
; asked by members of his family, or by his more intimate friends, hov 
he could himself account for some cures which were too patent to be 
denied or doubted, his invariable reply was, ' It is faith — the great faith 
of the people'. 

That this faith took rather a wide range af latitude at times, a trilling 
incident, which occurred during the early days of the temperance move- 
ment, will show. A poor woman, having a little boy in her arm^ cuma 
towards him, saying — ' Oh, wiaha, yer reverence, put yer hand on iJiia 
1 little gossoon ; he's the divil intirely ! ' 'Surely, my good woman,' said 
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Father Matbew, Uhat poor cbild i« not a drunkard I* • No, yet 
reverence,* replied the anxious parent, ' but he's the devil at the pipe ; 
and I want you to take the **8baugh '* out of him.' 

To Father Mathew's own words, spoken in Dublin, in the year 1840, 
and quoted at page 24 of this volume, I would refer the reader— those 
words bein{^ an authentic exposition of his ideas and feelings on this 
delicate subject. 

I shall conclude my allusion to it with the mention of an appropriate 
fact, — that, in accordance with the time-honoured custom of praying at 
the graves of holy men who had been remarkable for the sancti^ of 
their lives, numbers of people — most of them afllicted with ailments 
of various kinds — constantly come to pray at the tomb of Theobald 
Mathew. The sexton of the cemetery relates many instances of relief 
being obtained, or cures being effected, through visits to his grave. 
One thine is certain— that people who entered as cripples, supported by 
crutches, nave left their crutcnes inside the railings of the tomb, and 
returned without aid or assistance to their homes. Votive offerinos of 
this description have been frequently found in the same place, but have 
been invanably removed, bv order of the clergyman to whom the chaige 
of the oemetery belongs. I mention the fact of such visits being made, 
and of such testimonies being offered by pilcrims to the tomb of Father 
Mathew, as an evidence of tmit belief in his holiness and sanctity which 
exists — and which no doubt will long continue to exist— in the minds of 
a grateful and religious people. 

CHAPTER XLII. 

Another Attack of Apoplexy— His Visit to Madeira— Getting worse- 
Goes to Queenstoift'ii. 

While at Lehenagh, after his return from America, he was seized with 
a fit of apoplexy, which denumded the most active treatment. On the 
Ist of February, 1852, at five in the evening, he fell in a fit while alone 
in Ms bedroom. The noise of the fall was heard by the family, who 
were apprehensive of the worst, from their knowledge of his condition ; 
and on entering the room, they found him lying senseless on the floor. 
It was for a time feared that he would never recover from the insensi- 
bility in which he was plunccd ; but his friend and phvsician. Dr. 
O'Connor, was soon at his becbide ; and by that bedside nis attached 
and CedthKd secretarv, Mr. O'Meara, watched during the entire nmht 
The patient passed from insensibility into a profound sleep ; and so 
entirely unaware was he of having been ill, that, on awaking at earlv 
dawn, his first words were, 'This is the Feast of the Purification. David, 
I must prepare to say Mass'. He recovered very rapidly from thit< 
attack and could not be restrained from immediately resuming his 
wonted duties. 

in a letter addressed to the ' United Kingdom Alliance,' dated Cork, 
February 21, 1853, Father Mathew gave his warmest adhesion to that 
association. He says : — 

My labours, with the Divine aid, were attended ¥dth partial success. Th( 
•fibrts of individuals, however sealous, are not ecjoal to the mighty task. Tbr 
United Kingdom AUiauce strikes at the very root of the evil I trust in Got! 
the associated efforts of the many good and benevolent men will effectually 
crush a monster goi^ged ^ith human gore. 

It would be a painful task to trace the sure and steady progress o' 
the malady whicii had marked as its victim this best friend of hi^ 
country. Alike sanguine as desponding, he looked upon freedom froni 
pain, or a faint improvement in his limbs, as the forerunner of certain 
recovery. As soon as he felt strong enough to resume his functions as a 
dergvman, he took up his abode on Charlotte Quay, near his Church of 
the Holy Trinitv, wnich had been consecrateil during his absence in 
Ajnerica. But the labour which, in spite of every remonstrance, he 
would impose upon himself, soon developed worse symptoms ; and he 
was recommended to go to Madeira, as much for the benefit of the 
climate as to rid him, even for a time, of the toil which he daily under- 
went, and which no entreaty could induce him to relinquislL 

He left for Madeira in October, 1854, and did not return until 
August in the following vear. From a letter which he addressed to 
Dr. Hayden of Dublin, dated from Funchal, January 22, 1855, the 
following extract is taken : — 

As I flatter myself it will afford you pleasure, I inform you that, under the 
influence of this genial climate, my paralysed limbs are much improved. I 
still suffer from lanwness, which prevents me from exercising on foot, tbo streets 
being so steepu I lament this, as we have no vehicles except cars drawn by 
oxen on the nills by which the little city of Funchal is eucouipassetl. I am 
almost prevented from taking the air, as the charge for the ox-cars is too ex- 
penrive — two shillings and threepence the hour. There are vehicles called 
palanquins, and others named hammocks, carried by two men, which are more 
expensive uian the oz-cais. I have never suffered myself to be carried in thoM 
laiy rf1f*q'H'?f uid effeminate hammocks. I do not deem myHelf feeble 
eaoo^ (thank God) to be carried by my fellow-creatures. These vehicles are 
merally used by oelicate ladies, or gentlemen in deep consumption. It in 
mghtfu to meet in the narrow streets these awfiil vehicles, m which the 
miserable sick are extended at full length. 

We odoy in Madeira a perpetual spring, in which the thermometer never 
falls in tne lAade lower than sixty -four, but often rises to sevens-four. It is 
to be hund that, on my return to Ireland, I shall suffer severely from the cold. 



As for myself, the only wish I have for improved health is that it may enable 
me to resume my labours for the few remaining vears of niv life, in the sacred 
cause of temperance. Should it be the merciful will of the f^reat God not to 
restore my health, I fervently pray that the Almighty may, m His goodness, 
call me to Himselif, that I may not be a burden to my frie ids. 

If he could have freed himself from the care and anxiety that per- 
petually haunted his mind, and that, like a shadow, dimmed the beauty 
of that lovely island, he might have had a chance, not of recoverv, but 
of prolonging his life for some years. But he chafed at his forced inac- 
tion, and was impatient to be again at work. To die in harness seemed 
to be his destiny, as it certainly was his desire. There was no necessity 
for him to preach temperance to the abstemious people by whom he was 
surrounded, but he contrived to find amongst the poorest of the islanders 
constant objects for his bounty. By the residents, as well as the visitors 
to the island, he was treated with the greatest consideration, and the re- 
gret was i^nend when his intended departure was announced. 

While in Liverpool, on his way to and his return from Madeira, the 
invalid received many evidences of respect and veneration ; but the 
kindness of his steadfast friends the Ratnbones, whom he then saw for 
the lost time, was affectionate and generous as ever. 

Believing that he had derived much benefit from his visit to Madeira, 
he again undertook duties for which his shattered health rendered him 
wholly unequal, and he was once more compelled to return to his 
brother's house at Lehenagh. where he resumea the old routine. Day 
by day he became more feeble and helpless ; still he would totter down 
the steps, and limp along the avenue to meet a poor drunkard half way, 
or to anticipate the arrival of a friend whom he had recognised from the 
window or the door. Many were the sweet words of counsel that fell 
from his lips during the last year of his life. Sweetness, humility, and 
holiness marked every hour of his declining days. Even while sur- 
rounded by his brother's family, he was constantly engaged in silent 
prayer ; and when he spoke, his words breathed the very spirit of devo- 
tion. When reference was made in his presence to his services to his 
fellow-creatures, or to his acts of goodness, he would say with the 
greatest earnestness — ' Oh ! do not, do not, my dear, give me any merit 
for what I have done. How I wish my motives had been always pure 
in the sight of God ! ' 

Throughout his life as a priest it afforded him the greatest consolation 
and happiness to offer up the Holy Sacrifice. It was to him the most 
solemn moment for communing with his God ; and though at all times 
his manner at the altar was in the highest degree edifying, towanls the 
close he appeared wholly absorbed in his devotions. On each of the 
two Christmas days preceding his death he celebrated three masses, the 
greatest number a priest is allowed to celebrate, and only on that 
solemn festival. About ten months before his death, he was observed 
to stagger at the altar, just after the consecration. The clerk at once 
came to his sup{)ort ; but the priest made a strong mental effort, and so 
for rallied as to go through the ceremony to tlie end. He made no 
remark afterwards as to what had happened, but he accepted the 
warning, for he never ventured to say mass again. To one of^ his fer- 
vent piety, this was a sad privation ; he, however, accepted it with his 
usual resignation. 

Fretiuently the cloud, which hod been so long gathering, would settle 
on his brain, and shroud him in a kind of mournful apathy. Every 
artifice which affection could suggest would then be resorted to, to cheer 
him, but in vain ; and the sadness that seemed to hang like a pall upon 
his brow, would communicate its gloomy influence to the group around 
him. Few could recognise, in that drooping figure, and mournful and 
dejected countenance, the Father Mathew of other days. Where was 
now the elastic step, the vigorous frame, the clear bright eye, the 
smile so full of charm ? Disease and affliction had effected the painful 
transformation. Loving hearts ached at that sad spectacle of numan 
decay. 

The knowledge that his death could not be far removed was con- 
stantlv nresent to his mind. So long as he remained at Lehenagh, he 
would, before retiring at night shake hands with his brother and sister- 
in-law, and kiss the younger members of the family ; and did he happen 
to leave the sitting-room without having done so. he invariably came 
bock, even firom the bottom of the stairs kading to nis beil-room, to give 
them this salutation. The earnestness of the manner in which this 
nightlv leave-taking was gone through excited the surprise of his brother 
and Mrs. Mathew, who made no remark at the time ; but afterwards, 
while at Queenstown — where he died — the priest explained what had 
appeared so strange from its impressivencss. < I feared,' said he, * that 
I miglit die before the momine, and it was as if I were every night 
taking my last farewell of iiuttm I loved.' 

His prediction that he would suffer from the cold on his return from 
Madeira was painfully realised. Fires had to be kept up at Lehenagh 
even during the early summer ; but the rooms were large, and the poor 
invalid signed for tne warmth of Funchal, or thought with regret of 
those genial cities of the Southern States, in which for a time he had 
forgotten his bodily infirmity. Another voyage to Madeira was no 
longer possible, and he rescMved to try the milder atmosphere of 
Queenstown. 

Thither he would go^ in spite of the earnest entreaty of his lelftiTW^ 
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who desired to have him near them, and to watch over him to the last ; 
but he was not to be moved from his purpose once that he had resolved 
upon it. It was shrewdly suspected that one of his reasons (his chief 
reason) for quitting Lehenagh for Queenstown was to avoid giving 
further trouble to nis fiEtmilv, to whom he felt he had been so long a 
cause of anxiety and solicitude. 

Tender and sad was his leave-takin(|^ of his affectionate relatives, with 
whom he had spent most of the happiest davs of his Jife, and who re- 
joiced when he was glad, and suffered when he was oppressed with sor- 
row or with care. Beneath those spreading trees what happy groups 
had assembled at his bidding ! Upon that lawn how many a time were 
witnessed the innocent spoils, and were heard the joyous shouts, of the 
youne people whom he had invited to holiday and to feast ! Before 
that door now often had he beheld the beloved banner flutter at the 
h^ of some faithful society, and listened with delight to strains which 
were ever harmonious to his ear ! Tenderly and sorrowfully he bade a 
long adieu to a spot consecrated by countleas memories of happiness and 
affection, of pleasure and of pride ; for he knew in his heart that he 
would never see it more — he was going to Queenstown to die. 



CHAPTER LXIII. 

Has Father MatheVs work survived him ! — ^The Spirit lives. 

And now, before the curtain falls, and we catch the last fflimpse of him 
whose character and career I have endeavoured, however feebly and im- 
perfectly, to depict, I would sav a word upon a question which has been 
put to me repeatedly, and which will naturally suggest itself to the mind 
of the reader — ^namely, has Father Mathew's work survived him ? Con- 
scientiously speaking, I feel convinced it has. Nay more, 1 believe it is 
impossible to destroy and undo that work. Father Mathew taught his 
generation this great lesson, — ^that, as a rule, alcoholic stimulants are not 
only unnecessarv but injurious to the human being — ^that drunkenness 
is an odious and disgusting vice — ^that poverty and misery and disease 
and crime are bom of thiB vice — that tne man who altogether abstains 
is safer than the man who is moderate in his enio^rment of that which 
is so full of risk and danger ; and that not only is there no possible 
safety for those liable to excess, and unable to resist temptation, save in 
total abstinence, but that there is redemption — social, moral, and physi- 
cal — to be found in the pledge for the most confirmed and abandoned 
drunkard. This is a grand lesson to have taught ; and this lesson, which 
has become part of the world's wisdom and experience, cannot be obli- 
terated — certainlv not from the memory of the Irish people. In so fai^ 
then, he has left his work as a great lesson and legacy to posterity ; and 
whenever a^n the vice against which he wa^ed so vigorous and suc- 
cessful a strife for many of the best years of his life assumes a formid- 
able aspect— dangerous to society, and perilous to morality, industry, 
peace, and order — there is no fear that the lesson will not be applied, 
or that Providence will not inspire, or even raise up. those who will put 
it into practice as Father Mathew did, for the sake of religion, humanity, 
and country. H they will not preach total abstinence, they will at 
least counsel and promote temperance for the mass, and rigid sobriety 
for those who know not how to limit themselves within the bounds of 
moderation.* 

* As ta instance directly in point, I would refer to the extraordinary work acoom- 
l^ished in hie archdiocese hy the Most Rot. Dr. Leahy, Catholic ArdiUshop of Cashel and 
Emly. He has succeeded m inducing the publioans within the limits of his episcopal 
juHsdlotion to does thetr houses, and not to sell anything spirituous on Sundays ; and 
this he has effected with the most beneficial results to the morality and good order of the 
arohdiooese. Dr. Leahy is faTOurably known to the English public for his successful 
suppression of stupid fends and wicked faction fights, and for uiepublic and solemn re- 
conciliation of two of the most poweiful factions that existed in Tipnerary. In a puUic 
letter addressed *To the Very Ber. John Spratt, D.D., and James Hauniton, Esq., of 
Dublin,' Dr. Leahy descilbes the means by which he enforces his Sunday-closing law, 
and which, no doubt, requires similar drctunstanoes for its enforcement and success in 
other places. The piincipal of these must be that the people, as throughout the district, 
in question, should be of one religious fsitix. The letter from which this extract is 
quoted, is dated ' Thurles, 2Srd of April. 1868,' and was repeatedly referred to in the House 
of Commons, in the debate on Mr. Soames' Bill, on Wednesday, the 2nd of May. The 
extiBct is as follows : 

' Now, what are the means by which we baTe been enabled to enforce this law ? The 
authority of the Bishop, the cdoperation of the Clergy, who from the first threw them- 
selTOS into the causo with oommendable seal, the hinuence of religion coupled with the 
frequentation of the Church's sacraments, the people's strong reli^ous sentiments, their 
respect for the ordinances of their Church, their deep reverence for their clergy, especially 
for tbe word of their Bishop -with them sacred ;— uiese. and these only, are the means 
by whteh we have enforced this law, and enforced it so effectually, that in a few years it 
has acquired aU the stability of a time-honoured ordinance, and is observed by the peojde 
us exactly as any law of Church or State in this realm :--observed, too. let me add, not as 
an unpleasant restraint, but most willingly by those on whom it imposee the sacrifice of 
appetite, nor less wilUngly by those of whom it reauires the sacrifice of a gainful trade 
—observed by the poor and oy the rich alike, Inr the small hard-struggling publican aU 
the same as by the wealthy merchant, in the village and at the cross-road just as in the 
populous town. It is to myself a marvel how the people observe this law.' 

It is but fair to the Archbishop to quote a preceding passage, where he describes the 
manner in whidi ho dealt with his flock previous to nis attempting tbe reform that 
secured their sobriety on the Lord's Day : — 

* As I went the round of the diocese from parish to parish in performing the duty of 
visitation, seldom or never did I omit to make temperance a subject of exhortation to the 
people, following up exhortation with the practical work of administering a pledge, 
sometimes to individuals, generally to large groups of persons gathered around m 
sanctuary ralL The pledge was— not to get drunk at any time, iK>r to frequent public- 
houses on Sundajrs or holidays— and bound for no longer a time than three yeara, or say, 
till the Bishop's next coming to the parish. A pledge for life, except in rare instances, 

araftaUi ^hstinenoe, except in the case of oonflrmed drunkards, I have seldom, if ever. 
^^^S^^ pn/oniMtg tmtfy Umponxy pledges as more likdy to do good to tha mass of 



That the mass of the Irish people have not adhered to the pledge if 
true ; but assuming the possibility that they would have done so, haid 
Father Mathew retained for some jears lonf3[er the same vigour of con- 
stitution and physical activity which he enjoyed in the height of the 
temperance asitation, and had he been able to devote his undividled 
attention to tne completion of his work — is it within the bounds of 
human possibility that any moral movement could have withstood the 
combined influence of such discouraging causes as those which the tern- 
perance movement had to encounter! Let us be just to Father Matiiew 
and to his followers ; and let us remember the succession of events 
which pressed vdth disheartening effect upon the temperance cause and 
the Irish people, — the terrible and protracted famine — ^the politi<»l di§- 
turbance of 1846L and the reaction which necessarily followed the im- 
paired health of Father Mathew—his long absence from Ireland, extend- 
mg over a period of two years and a half, from June, 1849, to December, 
1851 — ^his gradual decay, which admitted but of feeble and intermittent 
efforts on his part — and the depression and want ofpublic spiriti which 
the poverty and misery of the country induced. Wnat human caufle— 
what cause that relied for its sustainment upon a hieh moral tone and 

Sride of spirit, individual as well as national — could have redsted is- 
uences such as these ? The wonder is, not that they acted so ii^utiouflly 
as they did, but that they did not act more £EUAlly than Uiey did ; foi^ 
in spite of all that has happened to discourage and depress, the organiM- 
tion is not destroyed. In every city, in every town, in every parislL 
there are still numbers who have remained faithful to the practiceoi 
total abstinence, and there are everywhere to be found the r»idy de- ^ 
ments of future revival. Living examples of the value of sobriety—id 
value to character, to position, to worldly prosperity, to domestic nappi* 
ness and public esteem — are to be found throughout the country ; and 
these examples preach a lesson more eloquent than words can frame or 
tongue can utter. I personally know, not a few, but many men of woitt 
and respectability, wno owe all they possess and enioy to tempenuML 
and who glory in proclaiming their undying gratitude to the author of 
their happiness and independence. They are to be found in every rud[ 
of life ; and their fidelity to the cause is the more resolute and enftlm- 
siastic from the memory of the misery and degradation from which tiiqr 
were rescued and redeemed. 

There is then the improved moral tone of society, and the ehange ia 
the public sentiment Formerly, drunkenness was regarded rather « a 
fault for which there were numberless excuses and palliations ; nov, 
drunkenness is looked upon as a degrading vice, and the drunkard fiidi 
no universal absolution from the judgment of society. Whatever opiiiiai 
may be held as to the necessity of total abstinence, or the wisdom d 
moderation, there is but one opinion as to excess — that is, one of just wA 

f[eneral condemnation. Formerly, there was not a circumstance in om/b 
ife, 01 an event in one's feunily, or in the family of one's Mend or Ur 
quaintance, that was not a legitimate excuse for a poor fellow 'haviqg 
forgotten himself,' or 'being overtaken by liquor ' ; out a sterner verM 
is now pronounced upon the delinquent— and that sterner verdict, idiu^ 
evidences a higher tone of public wisdom and morality, is another of tii» 
results of Father Mathew's teaching. And in tlus way, too, his work hii 
survived the mortal life of its author.* 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

In Qaeenstown — His Christian Humility — ^The Ruling Passion strong is 

Death — His last Moments. 

During the autumn of 1856, a white-haired venerable man, of a 
countenance noble in outline and sweet in expression, might be sesi 
slowly creepinff along the sunny places of Queenstown, ms tottering 
steps assisted oy a young lad, on whose shoulder one hand of ^ 
invalid rested for support This was Theobald Mathew, the Apo^ 
of Temperance, whose voice, a few vears before, rang in the crowded 
hall, and was neard far above the heads of listening multitudes^ and 
whose physical energy then seemed almost indestructible. There wai 
not one who did not bow to him with respect, as he passed slowlv by ; 
and no eye glanced at that halting gait and that shattered frame without 
a look of the deepest sympathy. Hour by hour, step by step, that 
martyr to the public sood was on his wav to his last resting-plaoe. Hour 
by hour, too, the cloud darkened around him, rendering him more sad and 
silent than at any former period of his malady. Occasionally he rallied 
out of his ^loom and depression, when visited by one of his old friends 
in the ministry, or by his faithful followers in the temperance 



* James Haughton, of Dublin, writing from that city on the lil ef MiQr, 1881^ 
says:— 

* I am happy to say that Father Mathew's influence for good is stOlalHiri** In this 
dty, where many who took the pledge from him have since lived hanw sad Wanwinss 
lives. I cannot give you the least idoa of the number of teetotallers m Dttbtta. Valber 
Spratt is oouHtantly enrolling members, but he does not keep any iword el llMsa. 
Ereiy Sunday evening we hold a meeting, in Cuffe Street, where from one to thne 
huncu^ persons constantly take the pledge. 

In Cork a healthful spirit of reTivalis manifesting itself— the reeolt p rtu d ti a Py off tt« 
efforts of a few earnest men, more distinguished by their seal than by their social poalttaa 
or personal influence. 

The temperance cause is deeply rooted in other portions of the United Kingdom ; tad 
wheiever Ather Mathew preached, in the Old world or in theNew, there are to be fonad 
propagandists of his dootiuie, and ttring examples of its practical utility and advantsu 
to tne human raosi 
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day an attached friend called to pay him a visit. Tlic visitor 
ed the stairs, and finding everytliing quiet, pushed in the door of 
dng-room, which was partly open, and entered. There he found 

Mathew on his knees, hurid in prayei wholly abstracted from 
of the earth. Not wishing to disturb him at such a moment, the 
was about retiring, when the servant said : *Mr. — is here, sir*. 

Mathew rose from his knees, and, tottering towards his visitor, 
IT embraced him. * Pardon me, sir,' said the gentleman, ' for 
ling your devotions,* *My dear friend/ said Father Mathew, 
lingly, ' you must join with me in my prayers to Qod. Pray for 

ar .' *For you, sirT 'Yes, my dear — I was praying that 

Duld prepare me for leaving this world, and would forgive me for 
18 I have committed.' Taking his visitor by the hand, he again 
lim to kneol with him. *What necessity is there for my praying 
I, Father Mathew V * Oh I my dear, who can be pure in the sight 
I* was the reply. 'But you nave done so much good for man- 

' No, no,* said the humble man, in still more earnest tones ; ' I 
one nothing — and no one can be pure in the eyes of Qod. Kneel 
le, my dear, and pray with me to the Father of Mercy.' His 
:nc8s could not be resisted ; and by the side of that true Christian, 
"ong man knelt, overwhelmed with emotion. When both rose 
lis solemn prayer, the face of the priest was radiant with a holy 
^t of the strong man was bathed in tears. 'Promise me. promise 
t you will remember me in your prayers during the Holy Sacri- 
ere the last words which Father Mathew uttered, as the two men 
for ever in this world ; and when next that face was beheld by 
snd who loved him in life, it was when it reposed in the sleep of 

For more than two hours every day, he was to be found in the 
I absorbed in prayer and meditation : and whatever time he could 
rom visitors, and the exercise which he endeavoured to sustain, 
tvoted to the great purpose of the brief remainder of his life — 
ition for a holy death. 

even in these his last moments, the ruling passion was strong as 
khout six weeks before his death, his broUier Charles came to see 
jid on entering the sitting-room, he was surprised to perceive a 
lai]ge table elaborately laid out for several guests. Cnarles ex- 
. his surprise, and remonstrated with his broUier, saying, ' Surely 
ight not to tjike such trouble on yourself, now that you are so 
e. Who arc to dine with you ? * father Mathew was not at all 
I at being thus caught in his old habit of feast-giving, and he never 
hinting to Cliarles that ' he would most certainly lose the train if 
ained much longer* ; and though Charles had really come to spend 
tning with him. he could not find it in his heart to interfere with 
>yment in whicn the invalid took such intense delight, and he left 
ir feeble hoi»t to dispense his last hospitality. The explanation of 
iner party was this : iiis youn^ attendant pursued his studies during 
hours of the day at a school in the town ; and Father Mathew, to 
him pleasure, gave him permission to invite a number of his 
nions to dinner. This little feast recalled, no doubt, the happy 
days of ohl. when he entertained the Josephians in his house m 
Itreet ; and liis anticipation of the gratification of the young people, 
good thiuL'S pre})ared for them, dispelled the heavy cloua for a 

His brother was surprised at what he considered to be an im- 
lent in his health ; but it was only the result of momentary 
aent 

; one so good and gentle, and so considerate to others, should 
t the wannest interest in every member of the household amid 
he spent the concluding days of his life, is what might naturally 
ectea ; and nothing was wanting on the part of the excellent man 
«e house he lodged * to render him as comfortable as possible. 
ay desire which he always expre88e<l, to avoid giving trouole, only 
hose around him more anxious to anticipate Lis wants ; and the 
td solicitude uf this kindly man and his family were unceasing to 
L 

re is little more to be told. Tlie cui-tain was soon to fall. Some 
efore his death, he received the final shock. When dressing in 
ming, he fell heavily to the ground, without, however, losing his 
tzcept for a short time, lie was placed in his bed, speechless 
»werless, »ive for some slight motion ^f his fingers, and with 

loss of hearing. He rallied somewhat during the day ; but it 
parent, even to an uni)rofc8sional eye, that his days were num- 

His faculti(»s were not, however, more dim than they had been 
o^ or at least for a year previously. He made signs that he 
. to have a clergyman sent for, and his wish was at once com- 
rith ; and the clergyman who had acted as his spiritual director 

bis residence in Queenstown, was quickly at his Wlside, and 
d him the consolations of religion. Thus fortified, he lay tran- 
■nd in peace, without pain, but with an expression of great sad- 
Mm his countenance. As the members of his family came about 
C could only smile and press the hand of each with feeble grasp. 
first made efi'urts to speak to them ; but the voice whicli had 
tbe hearts and awakeneil the consciences of so many, which had 
tod so many a bruised and broken spirit, which had soothed so 
dttth-bedsy was never more to be heard by mortal ear. He inti- 

* Mr. John SulllTim, of QueenBtown. 



mated, with sufiicient significance, his wish that anyone who desired to 
see him should be admitted to his room ; and even those who had come 
to take the pledge, before the news of his severe attack had spread 
abroad, were Drought to his bedside. By that*dying couch they knelt ; 
and they themselves repeated the well-lmown formula, after which he 
contrived to make the sign of the Cross on their foreheads with his 
palsied hand. And this was the last act in the life of Theobald MatiieWi 
who, if he were the Apostle, was also the martyr of Temperance. 
For several days he continued free from physical suffering, as far as 
I could be judged. He observed everything that occurred in the room, 
and look^ his thanks for any little friendly office, in a way that was 
deeply aflfecting. The Sisters of the Queenstown Convent watched and 
prayed constantly by his bedsida. * Theobald, would you wish to be 
buried with Frank and Tom ? * his brother Charles enquired of him, as 
the last hours were approaching. The dying man signified a nc^tive. 
* Is it in the Cemetry ?' * YeSy'was plainly indicated. ' Is it under the 
Cross 9 * A sweet but faint smile, and fainter pressure of the almost 
lifeless hand, was the only reply. This was the spot which he had 
many years before marked out as his resting-place. There was no 
nolent convulsion, no mortal agony, no awfiil struggle of nature, in his 
last moments. Death stole upon him as gently as sleep upon a wearied 
man. He died in peace, without the slightest movement But it would 
seem as if. in some inexplicable way, an expression of pain moulded it- 
self upon nis features. It was like the lingering shadow of the sorrow 
which had long brooded over his spirit, and which, for some years past| 
had been so rarely and so briefly dispelled. ' Ah. surely somebody is 
vexing him,* said an old and loving follower, wnen aamitted to the 
bedroom. And yet if one may predicate such of mortal, he must have 
been then, after a life of fever, toil, and pain, experiencing that happi- 
ness which is promised to those who on this earth walk in the light, and 
imitate the life of the Lord. Thus passed away, in the 66th year of his 
age, and in the 42nd of his ministry, Theobald Mathew, the Apostle of 
Tempeiance. The 8th of December, 1856, belongs to histofy as the date 
of that event 



CHAPTER XLV. 

Feeling caused by his Death — Expressions of Opinioa rrapecting his Character 
— Protestant Testimony — His Funeral — His Statue. 

The knowledge that Father Mathew had been for some years declining 
in health, and that the event of his death could not possibly be far oif, 
did much to prepare tlie public for its announcement Had he been 
struck down in the vigour and activity of his life, the effect upon the 
mind of the country would have been for a time oveipowering, so much 
was he loved by all classes of the people of Ireland ; but, even as it was. 
and prepared as the public were to receive at any moment, the sacl 
tidinsB of his death, the announcement that he was no more, was re- 
ceivea with a feeling of genuine and universal sorrow. That sorrow 
was, however, mitigated oy the consciousness of his having been re- 
leased from a state of pain and misery, and that his weary spirit was at 
rest Thouffh the people of his own citv mourned for him as for a father 
whom they nad lost, tney derived a holy consolation from the conviction 
tliat he was then 'a saint in heaven*. 

The tidings of Father Mathew*s death elicited a strong and general 
expression of public opinion in his favour. From eveiy quarter came 
earnest and eloquent testimonies to his character, his services, his 
motives ; and the public press of the British Empire faithfully reflecteil 
the feeling entertained towards the illustrious dead by every class of 
his fellow-subjects. No harsh word was uttered a^inst one whose 
happy fortune it had been to disarm hostile criticism, and convert 
enemies into friends. The few shades in his character were absorbed 
in its brightness ; and none now thought, but with tenderness, of the 
self-will which had evinced itself at times, or of the jealousy which had 
been rarely displayed ; these too were easily accounted for by the 
earnestness and ardour of his nature, and his long habit of authority 
and leadership. It was of his large heart, his great soul, his tender and 
compassionate nature, his intense love of his fellow-creatures, his 
generosity, his self-sacrifice, his nobleness of spirit, his devotion to the 
poor, his long life of toil and labour spent in the service of God — it was 
of these men thought, and not upon tiie specks upon the sun. 

'I never saw a man,* said a Protestant gentleman, the venerable 
Thomas George French, of Marino, <so untainted by the world as 
Father Mathew. He was the model of what a Christian clerg)'man 
ought to be. I never lieard a word from him that ought not to emanate 
from a man of good heart and pure mind. If one were likely to be in- 
fluenced by a clergyman of another persuasion to chance his creed, it 
would be by such a man as Father Mfthew— not Because of anv 
peculiar talent he possessed, but from his manner and the example of his 
own life.' 

* Father Mathew was always enuaged in good and charitable works, 
and in trying to serve and benefit his fellow-creatures. I never knew 
a more benevolent man or a more perfect gentleman,* said tlie late John 
Cotter, of Cork, a man of patriarchal age, and whose own benevolence 
had become a proverb—' as charitable as John Cottec \ 
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Tim is the manner in which he was spoken of b j Protestants who had 
known him intimately, and years before he became connected with the 
temperance morement 

For myself (wrote Smith O'Brien at a later period), whether he be or be not 
canonisea as a saint hy the Church of Borne, I am disposed to r^ffard him as an 
Apoitfe who was specially deputed onaDirine mission by the Almighty, and 
invested with power almost miraculous. To none of the ordinary opentions 
of humi« SAency can I ascribe the success which attended his efforts to repress 
one of the besetting sins of the Irish nation. If I had read in history that 
such success had attended the Utbours of an unpretending priest, whose chief 
eharacteristio was modest simplicity of demeanour, I own that I should hare 
distrusted the narrative as an exaggeration ; but we have been all of us wit- 
nesses to the £ict that myriads sin^taneously obeyed his advice, and, at his 
biddiug, abandoned a favourite indulgence. 

Long before the time of his death, even the most sceptical had ad- 
mitted that the Apostle of Temperance had no selfish object in the pro- 
motion of a movement to which his own family were among the nrst 
victims ; and the fact that he died in poverty — ^that, save his watch and 
altar plate and sacr^ vestments which belonged to him as a priest, he 
had nothing to g^ve or beqneath— dispelled the last lingering suspicion, 
which had its origin in ignorance ana misconception. His deatn paid 
the debts for which he had heavily insured his life ; and, with the ex- 
ception of members of his own family who had more than once gener- 
ously made large sacrifices to assist him in his pressing difficulties, there 
were none whom the insurance did not satisfy. 

The Corporation of his adopted city only expressed the public feeling 
when they resolved on honouring the memory of their illustrious fellow- 
citixen by a public funeral 'Hie body was brought up on Thursday 
from Queenstown by a number of his oldest and most attached followers 
uid placed in the Church of the Holy Trinity, which was a monument 
of his priestly zeal for the g^ory of Gfod*s House. Thousands crowded 
the sacred building as long as an opportunity was afforded to the public 
of taking a last look at those beloved feature^ which were exposed to 
view for some time before the funeraL With timid step and bowed head 
the poor entered the church, which wasshrouded in sombre drapery, and 
approached the coffin in which lay all that was mortal of their friend 
and benefactor. As they gaxed with tearful eyes on that face, so calm, 
and pale, and rigid, as if cniselled out of marble, sobs broke from their 
labouring breas&, and they gave way to passionate bursts of sorrow. 
Noble and beautiful was that countenance in the stillness of death ; and 
though the traces of suffering and care were discernible in its worn and 
wasted lineaments, there was still, as strikingly visible as in life, the 
same expression of benevolence, which was me most marked and un- 
changing characteristic of his nature. 

On Friday, the 12th of December, 1856, Cork poured out its popula- 
tion in the streets to pay the last tribute of respect to the memory of its 
great dtisen ; and through a living mass the funeral cortege — extending 
nearly two miles in length — wound its slow and solemn way. Every 
class, every rank, everv party, every creed, had its full representation in 
that sad procession, wnich was closed by tine truest mourners of all — ^the 
poor. Never before were there so many persons assembled in the ceme- 
tery to which its founder was now borne. It was computed that more 
than 60,000 mourners— for all that dav were mourners-— crowded the 
acyoining roadS| filled every avenue and walk, and covered emcj avail- 



able part of that beautiful burial-place, as the Catholic bishop and the 
attendant cleigy---more than seventy in number — ^received the body at 
the entrance. The impressive solemnity of the sublime service for the 
dead hushed for a time the convulsive sobs that broke from thatrfvast 
assemblage ; but as the precious remains were deposited in the tAnb, 
prepcued for their reception, the great sorrow burst forth again, telling 
now deep and strong was the feeling which the people bore to one whom 
they haa so much reason to honour and to love. Amidst the tears and 
prayers of his fellow-citizens who that day represented a mourning na- 
tion, Uie body of Theobald Mathew was consigned to the grave for which 
his spirit had long yearned ; and there, in x£at chosen spot beneath the 
Cross which his own hands had reared many years before, his ashes now 
repose. 

In a few weeks after the grave closed over the mortal remains of the 
Apostle of Temperance, the citizens of Cork assembled in the public 
Court-house, to consider the most appropriate means of paying a tribute 
of respect to his memory. That meeting was of itseu a tribute to his 
memory, no less than an evidence of his teaching, — ^it was a happy 
fusion of class, of party, and of creed ; and in a spirit of harmomous 
' concord, inspired as it were by the^essons of the sainted dead, all united 
for the performance of a duty which was at once an honour and an obli- 
gation. The Protestant and the Dissenter vied with the Catholic in the 
eloquent expression of affection for the man, and veneration for his 
character— of sorrow for his loss, and of pride in his citizenship. Never 
was feeling more harmonious, never was testimony more unammous. In 
obedience to the almost universal wish, it was resolved that a statue of 
Father Mathew, in some way typical of his temperance mission, should 
be erected in one of the pubbc fiioroughfares of the city — ^thereby afford- 
ing the most gratifying consolation to the people whom he loved as a 
father, and amongst whom he had lived for more than forty years. An 
unavoidable delay, occasioned by the death of Mr. Hogan, the eminent 
sculptor to whom the task of executing the statue was originally con- 
fided, prevented the committee from carrying out their delegated trust 
as soon as could have been desired. But having been fortunate enough 
to secure the services of Mr. Foley,* an artist whose works have tsumb 
his name famous in the world of art, the committee were at length en- 
abled to satisfy the longing expectation of their fellow-citizens ; and on 
the 10th of October, 1864'Specially selected as being the anniversair 
of the birthday of the Apostle of Temperance — a statue, replete witn 
that charm of life and grace which cemns alone can impart to marble 
or to bronze, was unveiled Qmd by tne hand of his biographer) to the 
delighted gaze of folly one nundred thousand people, amiost a di^lay 
of pomp and rejoicing such as had never been witnessed before in Cork. 
And while tliis statue will faithfulljr represent those beautiful and long 
familiar features, and recall that mission to which he devoted many^ 
the best vears of his life, and to which he saoificed his happiness and 
his health, it will visibly associate the memory of its most uunous and 
illustrious citizen with the city of his adoption— the scene of his holy 
labonn as a minister of religion, and the birth-place of that great moral 
reformation which has conferred, and which wiU long continue to con* 
fer, countless blessings on mankind. 

* Mr. FoleT'sbeMitiful statue wm moft taceaerfolhr cest In bronn bj Mr. Frinoe. at 
hia works in Union Strset, BombmnlL 
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W.irnuiti'il nut to roiitriiu M:i:.iifoi.i, or u'ny »iiii!*taiifi' IiLflv to iiiiMiiiri' cili uIi'UH or ^otity tiii!:..itioiiH. 

H. LAM PLOUGH. Consiiltincj Chemist, 113 Holborn. London. K.C. 

rw<:N!\iiiTii niiH >.\Ni>. <Kr<>xri K.nirinN Ki'xi^r.h i'i:n i; sixi'KX< k. 

INTEMPERANCE; ITS BEARING UPON :9:<3RI(;ULTURE. 

W ith .til Ai»: • iii"n\ Oi-ntainiii:: V:ilii:ilili> Tei(tiuii>ny of Lirfll'inio. FitrnnTi. Ui-.-. ijit- for II«m iiwli* niink-. f..r tl:»' lUrvr^t H-LI. .\n Appi-il to tli*- <*li'r.:>. #:.«,, to. 

IJy JOHN Alir.KV. 

_-- , Kxlrurt'* from LrttiT^ ntul O|>hiioii.<4 of llii* }*ro*'* : 

11. .,-. H. n<l 111.- tw.iity of vonr fxrolL-nt Pamphlrt. I think it tbt- lM«.-»t |ir.»liii'tloii writt.n 01 sp..'. . n on Ihf Milyivt I li.iv.* yrt n.-t h tli " .1 f.. .. •,, /./•. 

>\..iii.l do %*.-t i;i oil if itcuulil U* wlilcly oirctiUtvl aumtu t«ui|ilii>rr'». vtc. ' • •!«*«..•.»•.• l*if'!, .lnvn. , A", -t. 

U»XI)ON: N.vrioNAi. TKMI'FKAXCK IM 'UUr ATIOX IM I'OT. :;::T >TKAM». 

A '^PlirlAIi UniTIoN of 10.iVM)..tT..riMlforfriM>drnil.itiona4folIui».s: -I'Jf.irlK ; !«> fi»i *;i. Apply l»>.It»ll.\ AluiiA. «;M. liihH, Oxfor.l. 



• • iv 



TJIK KIKKBKt'K UailiUIjXii jSOOIKl^Y'JJ /IXjXa/IIi 

now TO ITRniA^iK A IIO! SK FOJt I WO caiNTAS IT.Il MoNTIf, ^llh 
n:in;i*<h-itf |*im<«'!«.<tioii aiul nu Il»iit I.. |y.iy. Apply at Hit- Otiict.* of tin- ItlKKUlK K 
til n MINI. .*«iH IKIY. 

ni»w n» imihiu.nk a plot of i.\ni» for FiVK.sii!i.i.iN(i.si*Kic month. 
Mill; ii'iiii.-.iiitf pt.'.^.*. oil 111, i-itlii I »i.i iS'iil'iin.: of <iarili-niii^ puiiM'-t-.-. .\pplv .11 
th.orl;.. of til.' I'.iiKi.i.t K l-iiKllit>l.i» l.\Mi >.H 11.11. 
.\ i'ampl.lrt, Hit)t full |i.-irti«:uUr!i, oji lijtpliiMiioii. 

FRANCIS UAVKNMIJOIT. .V. i-.. 
>•. ut'iiuipton r>inMific\ rhruifi'rr Iahi*. Lonilon. 



l>i'AULI>lir.l» K.l. 

BIRKBECK BANK. 

iiOiTH .1 .V rroy an t. n i .v *; .<, r • •• .< a- » ■ /.• a r /. , i .v k, l o s i» n x.\ 

Cl'Rltr.Xr \iv.»uiit«. opttiH'iI K>-M>rlin:! t.. t!.- M^ii.il pi wtii-** of other lVuik.'r«, an<l 
Iiit'-P ■>! .(Uovifl fii the iiiinin.':::! ii-<*!iti :• iiii.iinVH hIicii ni>t .liiun |.i*im ciVi. 
NiM*ii!iiitii->'>ii'n<'liai.;vilf>irki-«'piii;;.\.*t'fUiito.i \> • ; M:.:'iniiiri xr.iition.ili in tiiii-*t iruvo. 
'III.' ILiiik alio rirvi«v.4 iiioiiry uu Di-jiti-ii aI is.fcf pt-r mil. lnt«ri -t, rfp.i>.il.lf on 
ilrni.ilhl. 

I h»* r*.ink nn«l«rt:ik«-. fo: it<oii:»t"ni.'rH, 'i.-. .-f « !i uj**. th.-i "i^t-.-b of I»v N. Writmci. 

all t ••tli.T SiM'iiriti-*^ .iniJ V.Jiialil<"* : th llf t.-u ••< ImI1.« ..f Kvcii uiu«', l*i\iU"n>lH, lUi.l 

< o ipiiU't ; ami tin* puri ha*.- anil stilv ot Mi<i'k". '^li.iru*, ainl .Aniiiiitii'a. 
{.t-ttfri of i*ri*ilii .in^i rirrnl.ir Nott-N i-.--it •! 
A tuiuphlft. i»ith tiill p.iiSu-uURt on app!i«-iti -n. 

I R\Nri< HAVKNSCKOrr. .U- .liT 



-»*- H E N R Y**POTT E R,-** 



'*» » 



CATHOLIC WHOLESALE DEALER 

IN TEA. GROCERIES, FISH. BUTTER. PROVISIONS. SOAP. FRUIT. COALa OIL. STATIONERY, HOSIERY. AND ALL SCHOLASTIO AND 'HOUSEHOLD 

REQUIREMENTS. 



170 NEW KENT ROAD, LONDON, aE. 



TEA DEPARTMENT. 



_-, ^w. ^ GENERAL DEPARTMENT, 

I h' -t". iii«l II .><!.. -t-* itf. ill MiiMliti. . I «|N>H-ilY\ ofTiT'tt tiii'prcMit titiii- ^••iiii^ Tea 1 ''H-pl:. i.iiii% In h:<t:i.il '<«li-.i.N. H. •••r'l.it'-ri.'-*. Oipti-inttff<. ••i»nrcnt«, .Ir . nitli 

ti'r till- ui. . • I iT:;.*- -i"I Nil* I o i! .ill*! H-iUnr) I'nri- l«.'»l p^r Pi. ' < Ji ••«•«!!«-. ISiitT. y ■.< It- 1 -|., i|..f.j.,.« r •;■.•! .i!i>| Wf ll.n <.•••. i«. il* : an^I ni.. 1 1!.:.* 

\:.ii .'. thii* Tivk for a«'i"-r:il U".* rim 1. ■••I. jiri lit. litiinii «« «kitli nnii:iNT-* ••[ tl In>ti'.iiiii-:f • n.iii|.-<, Uf lo i>-iii|>« t.* ••tn-n-' -iiiiiy 

Hitli .iii> ttnn m l«.inil>in, lioth in prn •• .unt 'in ili!> 



I-*-*. |HT llof. 

1< t.l. 



tl 



WINE DEPARTMENT. 

W iii."« -ill kiiiil- i*r!i*f4 :ii nlin : to ifi Iit>. 

(■••Oil I'lirt aiiil .'^[.•■ir) 

f I int. piirt> anil ooiiiiil 

ALTAR WiNES. 

Kf 11 ■ til." Kii»:li"»It < • 'llfSf. VallailoliiKwamntfit iN>ift'i-tIy pnn-). 

I'll... 14v, 'Jli., ttn.l r.-i. fn»i iliiz. 

'I !.• I>'.:ii' -tt F.i-i !i -:.i-.iicsi] rvffrvni'i' ciui Iw f^wn a« t«» their |Miiity. 

COAL DEPARTMENT 

1 !• irtsiiil -ily I. •pii'i I tl! 1I of my ftnil-t. I ^'ipply many f *on\rnt'> .mA Utr*' S'h- »•.!'«, 
.ui'l will -.' •' • ■ * t!ut till- iiiulity opIito.! i» i-iMlIy «ciit. 



FISH DEPARTMENT. 
I ttt*-ii-l th- li.ilnu<i;;.it«' I'l^l Mitk'-t i*v.>ry is-niiiiiL-. .iini inpply tniin> <'-uininnitii « 
Hiih I M-^li .»n>l iM'ifil hioii •■! .-arlv iii->t: o..- ti iiii« in time fi.r •iutiifr. If tli» 
ilftani'.* I** tint f.ir t«> 'iiiitf rn ::>i.n1 tiin*' i r.-iu n i th*' I i«h tin* prv%Uiu« tLiy, i(v*i 
if ri.'-. -i.iry. t'ontrat't* jjiti-n f.»r thi* i-ntirr >■ ir it 1 fin it •••I 

AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 
.Nfti I ii ('•.iLiimiiitifi havi* In*, n is.hwI fiioiii;|i ti> ■••jf;<|.'i in.' 11^ tlu-ir CitlfiltV .\5pnt 
fti: .•!•!: tl.iiii: t)ii'> r.-<|nii" I |k|% ■•iN'iitl Att* iiti>>ii !•• ill tlii'('oiiiiiii..ii.ii« | rfi-i'iif 
frrt"i f • . .■ •'!' Im-i|'»'-. hi 1 III* l»nj4 ♦•tiHiifiii"i- in tJ..* I^i'» l-n iuv«U<»v« v^nh^^j*' ->. Vk»* 
tl. "i"' •■!:.■• * iri-'il-* liiiuiii'«''ilVv''\\vv»v\\Vc»*^\v >.\v\«"v.v ^••« • 



MAKERS 
TO THE QUEEN 
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